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Deaf 

Mitprep A. McGinnis, Central Institute for the 
Deaf 

GLo Rose MITCHELL, Lindenwood College 

LorEN D. Rew, University of Missouri 

Forrest H. Rose, Southeast Missouri State T. C 

James W. Rosenow, University of Missouri 

MAXINE SCHLINGMAN, St. Louis University 

Haroip C. SvAnoe, Central Missouri State T. C. 

H. WaALpo Wasson, University of Missouri 

CuHar.otre G. WEeLts, University of Missouri 

DrEAN WeENstrRoM, Stephens College 

Hoius L. Wuite, University of Missouri 

WESLEY WIKSELL, Stephens College 

ELIZABETH WorELL, William Woods College 


MONTANA 
THora M. BAKER, Great Falls 
Berr B. HANsen. Montana State University 
Lois A. Lee, Northern Montana College 
RALPH McGINNIs, Montana State University 
SANFORD G. WHEELER, Montana State College 
NEBRASKA 
HaroLp L. AHRENDTS, Nebraska S. T 
Frank T. Atusow. Hastings College 
WittiamM C. Dempsry, University of Nebraska 
CLARENCE E. Fiick, University of Nebraska 
Davip M. Grant. Hastings College 
Leroy T. Laase, University of Nebraska 
DONALD OLsEN, University of Nebraska 
ROMULO R. SOLDEVILLA, University of Nebraska 
MAXINE TRAUERNICHT, Norfolk Junior College 
DALLAs S. WILLIAMS, University of Nebraska 


C., Kearney 


NEVADA 
ROGER JosePH, Senior High School, Reno 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Josern D. BaTcCHELLER, Univ. of New Hampshire 
EpMunNp A. Cortez, Univ. of New Hampshire 
WILLIAM TRUFANT Foster, Jaffrey 
Victor M. Powe, Dartmouth College 


NEW JERSEY 

Mary G. M. BucHANAN, Burnt Mills School 
Evizapetu L. CAUGHRAN, Tenafly High School 
Nosvet T. DANIEL, The Peddie School, Hightstown 
Witsur S. Howe tt, Princeton University 

JANE INGE, New Jersey College for Women 
JessE Jacoss, Rutgers University 

Tuomas SETON LonG, St. Benedict's Prep. School 
DARREL J. MAsE, Newark State Teachers College 
ANNA R. NELSON, New Jersey College for Women 
RIcHARD C. REAGER, Rutgers University 

J. Water Reeves, The Peddie School 

CARLETON E. SAUNDERS, JR., Nutley High School 
IpA TAPLIN, Board of Education, Newark 
DorotHy TayLor, New Jersey College for Women 
RutH Tuomas, Passaic Public Schools 

Frances B. Tispits, Newark Public Schools 


NEW MEXICO 
James D. ALLIson, Eastern New Mexico College 
Rosert E. BARTON ALLEN, Univ. of New Mexico 
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NEW YORK 

RAYMOND H. Ape, College of the City of N. Y. 

Rose L. ABERNATHY, Croton-Harmon High School 

H. DarkeEs ALBRIGHT, Cornell University 

CARROLL C. ARNOLD, Cornell University 

Atcotr W. Berarpstey, Lockland School, Geneva 

WILLIAM AuBURN BEHL, Brooklyn College 

Rutu F. ‘BERMAN, Forest Park, Long Island 

PauL C. Booms titer, Cornell University 

Etta M. BRauNLICH, Supplementary School for 
Lip Reading and Speech Correction 

JouHN Mark Bropny, Evander Childs High School 

Mrs. LucinpA N. Buketey, New York University 

J. CALVIN CALLAGHAN, Syracuse University 

LuciLe CaLvert, Good Council College 

DALE CARNEGIE, Forest Hills, New York City 

DonaALp J. Carty, Manhattan College 

Marion T. Cass, New York City 

Joun Catuey, Feagin School of Dramatic Art 

GiRAUD CHESTER, Cornell University 

DONALD L. CLarK, Columbia University 

Lrota M. Crark, Southampton High School 

Doris R. CLeary, Great Neck Public Schools 

HeLteNn Hake Crutton, Yonkers School Eight 

Tuomas E. Coutton, Brooklyn College 

KENNETH DAMON, College of the City of New York 

RutH A. DAMON, Russell Sage College 

O.ive Burcn Davis, Hunter College High School 

MarigE C. DeLorenzo, The DeLorenzo Studio of 
Speech and Drama, Schenectady 

WituiAM L. Di Novis, St. John’s University 

Evste M. DonNneELLy, Cazenovia Junior College 

ORMOND J. Drake, New York University 

A. M. DruMMonp, Cornell University 

Metsa Hurp Duncan, Brooklyn College 

Marjorie L. Dycke, Hunter College 

ARTHUR EIsENstapT, Cornell University 

Joser ELFENBEIN, Brooklyn College 

LEONARD FINLAN, New York University 

Jacos F. Foster, Brooklyn College 

CuHarves A. Fritz, New York University 

CAMERON W. Garesutrt, Cornell University 

Witsur E. GILMAN, Queens College 

Grorce M. Giascow, Fordham University 

EVELYNE F. Gorpon, New York City Public Schools 

James S. Greene, National Hospital for Speech 
Disorders, New York City 

LELAND GRIFFIN, Cornell University 

INA B. Guitp, Waverly 

Cyrit F. Hacer, Syracuse University 

ALice Hetrcorr, Hosp. for Special Surgery, N.Y.C. 

Harry J. HELtTMAN, Syracuse University 

HELEN G. Hicks, Hunter College 

Evetyn M. Hitt, Erasmus Hall H. S., Brooklyn 

JAMes J. Hottoway, Long Island University 

PHOEBE Honic, Brooklyn College 

Mrs. Mary Huser, Brooklyn 

C. BisHop JOHNSON, A. b. Davis High School, 
Mt. Vernon 

MARGUERITE E. Jonrs, Hunter College 

KATHERINE KiNG, Queens College 

Epocar L. Kioren, Fordham University 

EveELYN Konicssperc, Richmond Hill High Schoo! 

MAGDALENE KraAMER, Columbia University 

JoserH A. KuHN, Long Beach High School 

Epwarp J. Lanerty, Jamaica High School 

Vivian S. Lawrence, College of the City of N. Y. 

Garrett H. Leverton, Samuel French & Co., N. Y. 


Leroy Lewis, American Institute of Banking 

Cuartes W. Lomas, Brooklyn College 

Louis A. MALLory, Brooklyn College 

RutH B. MANsER, New York University 

Witiarp B. MarsH, Hamilton College 

Dorotuy V. MacKinnon, New York City 

Evmer L. McCarty, New York University 

ELEANOR MCLELLAN, New York City 

Rostyn J. MENDELL, M. & M. Trades H.S., N.Y.C. 

Yetta G. MircHe.t, New York University 

ALLWIN D. Monson, Syracuse University 

Dorotny I. MutcrRave, New York University 

Louise R. NELsEN, Brooklyn College 

Vircinia R. Newrietp, New York City 

Litt1an M. O'Connor, Grover Cleveland High 
School, Ridgewood 

Pierce C. OMMANNEY, Columbia University 

J. M. O’Nemt, Brooklyn College 


‘Rutu E. Porson, Ithaca 


Davin Guy Powers, Queens College 

LetiT1A RAuBICHECK, New York City Schools 

LisA RAUSCHENBUSCH, University of Rochester 

Ora Tuomas ReyYNo.ps, Hunter College 

GeorceE P. Rice, Jr., Cohimbia Univ. and C.C.N.Y. 

Water O. Rosinson, St. John’s University 

VALENTINE D. RossiLi1, Metropolitan Opera House, 
NM. ¥.:% 

LousENE G. RoussEAu, Harper & Brothers, N. Y. C 

Eart H. RyAn, College of the City of New York 

Ross SCANLAN, College of the City of New York 

Josern T. SCHLESINGER, New York City 

RatpH N. Scumipt, Syracuse Univ., Utica College 

ARTHUR SCHOLTEN, New York University 

ARTHUR SEcoRD, Brooklyn College 

Frances M. Secet, The Nitchie School of Lip 
Reading 

Eivior Semen, Brooklyn 

Leo SHariro, Department of Education, N. Y. C 

Hitpa W. SILvERMAN, Brooklyn College 

C. Duryea SmitH, Alfred University 

Lorretra Wacner Smitn. Brooklyn College 

Mary Nose Smiru, Teachers College, Cortland 

Mitton Smitn, Columbia University 

JoserH T. V. SneE, Cathedral College 

Vircinta G. Sparnnour, Teachers Col. Columbia U- 

Watter H. Stainton, Cornell University 

Josern F. Sturm, New York University 

Cuarces K. Tomas, Cornell University 

Mary Hare Tuompson, Emma Willard School, 
Troy 

LesTER THONSSEN, College of the City of New York 

Epwarp THoRLAKSON, New York University 

Dorts L. Trere., Brooklyn College 

Rosert M. Voce, New York City 

GEORGIANA VON Tornow, St. Teachers C., Fredonia 

H. A. WicHE.ns, Cornell University 

ARLEIGH B. WILLIAMSON, New York University 

J. A. Winans, Ithaca 

ANNETT WOLTER, Wolter School of Speech and 
Drama 

ANNETTA L. Woop, Columbia University 

Henry C. YOUNGERMAN, Syracuse University 

JANE Dorsey ZIMMERMAN, Columbia University 


NORTH CAROLINA 


CHARLES R. Ettiot, University of North Carolina 
Jane E. Gritis, University of North Carolina 























MARQUIS DEB. PATTERSON, Woman’s College, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina 
EarL Wynn, University of North Carolina 


NORTH DAKOTA 
EpNA GILBERT, State Teachers College, Minot 
Joun S. PENN, University of North Dakota 
E. D. SCHONBERGER, University of North Dakota 
MirIAM B. SMITH, Jamestown College 


OHIO 

ELIZABETH ANDERSCH, Ohio University 

J. Jerrery Aver, Oberlin College 

MoRLIN BELL, University of Toledo 

Justine F. Bettiker, Mount Union College 

Joun W. Brack, Kenyon College 

Joun T. Bonner, Ohio State University 

EvetyN R. Brorr, Chagrin Falls 

Paut CARMACK, Ohio State University 

Amy BisHop CuHapin, Western Reserve University 

Jay Cuerry, Franklin County Society for Crippled 
Children 

WituiaM C. Craic, College of Wooster 

Guapys CRISWELL, Cincinnati Public Schools 

LIONEL CROCKER, Denison University 

W. Roy Diem, Ohio Wesleyan University 

Otro Logs Dieter, Capital University 

ELNoRA M. DRAFAHL, Western College 

J. Garber DrusHAL, College of Wooster 

Douc.as EHNINGER, Ohio State University 

R. DONALD ELser, Youngstown College 

Bert EMsSLEY, Ohio State University 

Nancy J. Forp, New Concord 

ELEANORE R. GILEs, Steubenville High School 

Rosert G. GUNDERSON, Oberlin College 

WARREN GUTHRIE, Western Reserve University 

Haroip F. Harpinc, Ohio State University 

EvizABETH AsH Hawk, Toledo Board of Education 

CLAIR HENDERLIDER, Western Reserve University 

JEAN HOLLINswortH, New Matamoras 

James N. Hoi, Kent State University 

R. C. Hunter, Ohio Wesleyan University 

RutH Beckey Irwin, Ohio State Department of 
Education, Columbus 

ARTHUR L. KALTENBORN, College of Wooster 

CLaupE E. KANTNER, Ohio University 

Ray E. Keesey, Ohio State University 

Vincent S. KiEInN, John Carroll University 

FRANKLIN H. Knower, Ohio State University 

ELizABETH Koops, Ohio University 

Louis P. Krauss, Commeant 

A. C. LAFo.ietrre, Ohio University 

Rosert A. Lanc, Western Reserve University 

Cuartes Layton, Muskingum College 

James I. Lore, Jr., Cleveland Hearing & Speech 
Center 

RutH Lunpin, Western Reserve University 

ADELINE E. McCLELLaANnp, Bowling Green St. Univ. 

CxiarK S. MARLOR, Miami University 

Marie K. Mason, Ohio State University 

A. ELIzABETH MILLER, Youngstown Public Schools 

Hortense Moore, Miami University 

CATHERINE Morris, Ohio State University 

D. W. Morris, Ohio State University 

Grace M. NeweLt, Ohio University 

Haroip B. Osee, Bowling Green State University 

Rosert I. Pearce, Kent State University 

Mary Quirk, Dayton Public Schools 

Rosert Goutp RIitTTeNour, Kingston 





VirciniA S. SANDERSON, Ohio State University 

Everett M. ScHRECK, Ohio State University 

JosepuH W. Scott, Ohio State University 

Ear. C. SEIGFRED, Ohio University 

Epwarp E. SHULMAN, Columbus 

CLAUDE SiFriTT, Ohio State University 

Joun F. Smitn, Otterbein College 

L. C. Staats, Ohio University 

O. W. StockMAN, United Brethren Church, New 
Lexington 

E. TurRNER Stump, Kent State University 

JAMes Abert Tracy, Bowling Green State Univ. 

WiLt1AM E. Umpacnu, Case School of Applied 
Science 

DONALD S. VARIAN, University of Akron 

Freperick G. WALSH, Bowling Green State Univ. 

EUGENE E. Wuire, Western Reserve University 

Ear, W. Witey, Ohio State University 

Harry M. WILLIAMs, Miami University 

LoRAINE WILSON, Cleveland Public Schools 

EDWARD WRIGHT, Denison University 

G. Harry WRicHT, Kent State University 

W. Hayes YeaceR, Ohio State University 


OKLAHOMA 

CHLOE ARMSTRONG, Ada 

Earv E. Brap.ey, Panhandle A. & M. College 
Jack Douctas, University of Oklahoma 
CuHarLes P. Green, University of Oklahoma 
RutTH HANTHORNE, Seminole High School 
Lawrence T. HoLMAn, Bethany-Peniel College 
JouHn W. Keys, University of Oklahoma 

D. T. Martin, Oklahoma A.&M. College 

W. S. Morcan, Norman 

IRA G. Morrison, Phillips University 

Cart RITZMAN, University of Oklahoma 
WiLt1AM M. SaTTLer, University of Oklahoma 
Mrs. Hat Woops, Oklahoma County Health Ass’n 


OREGON 

AMANDA J. ANDERSON, Salem Senior High School 
Roserta B. Biromguist, Klamath Union H. &., 

Klamath Falls 
Rosert D. CLark, University of Oregon 
DorotHy CLirrorD, Vanport Extension Center 
Cart W. FuLier, Oregon State College 
LEON Lassers, State Department of Education 
Roy C. McCati, University of Oregon 
FRANK L. Roperts, Vanport Extension Center 
KENNETH Scorr Woop, University of Oregon 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FRANK P. Bakes, University of Pennsylvania 

Pau R. BEALL, Pennsylvania State College 

C. C. BENDER, Pennsylvania State College 

EstHER K. Biack, Geneva College 

AsicAiL C. BoarDMAN, State Teachers College, 
Indiana 

Jupirn BorrorrseN Devereux, Foundation 

JANETTE M. Burns, State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock 

HELEN BysE, Temple University 

Ropert L. CLark, Carnegie Institute of Technology 

Husert V. Corpier, Allegheny College 

RutH Curtis, State Teachers College, Lock Haven 

H. Barrett Davis, Lehigh University 

JoHN DOoLMAN, Jr., University of Pennsy!vania 

Mrs. PHYLLIS MARSHALL FerGusON, Pennsylvania 

College for Women 
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Joan FiscHer, Williamsport 

Rutu R. Haun, University of Pittsburgh 

GENEVIEVE HEAGNEY, Sharon 

PuetMaA M. Hoent, Charleroi 

Gorpon F. Hostettirr, Temple University 

ARMAND L. Hunter, Temple University 

HELEN Irwin, Seton Hill College 

WituiAM P. Jenkins, Children’s Hospital of Pitts- 
burgh 

ALICE JOHNSTON, State Teachers Coll., Bloomsburg 

Davip P. Kaptan, Temple University 

ELLEN KAUFFMAN, Abington Township Schools 

Lorna SeaBurY LENGFELD, Wilson College 

Grorce A. McCacmon, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology 

Joserh F. O’Brien, Pennsylvania State College 

WiLu1AM H. Otson, Bradford Senior High School 

D. Benner Patterson, Allentown 

GEORGIANA PEACHER, Mental Hygiene Clinic, Phila. 

Joun B. Roserts, Temple University 

CLayton H. Scnuc, Pennsylvania State College 

MADELEINE SKELLY, Temple University 

EpirH WARMAN SKINNER, Carnegie Institute of 
Technology 

Wituiam S. Tacey, University of Pittsburgh 

Mrs. Mitprep Bearp Wertz, Penn. State College 

BuELL B. WHITEHILL, JR., University of Pittsburgh 

Haroip P. ZeLko, Pennsylvania State College 

M. THELMA ZUTAVERN, Devereux Schools 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Haze. B. Assotr, Converse College 

Frances M. BatLtey, Women’s College of Furman 
University 

Rosert H. McLane, Greenville 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Frances BrauM, Lead High School 
Atruus R. CHrisTENSEN, S. Dakota State College 
Kim GiFFIN, University of South Dakota 
Evrpert W. Harrincton, Univ. of South Dakota 
Mrs. Lavina J. Humbert, Black Hills Teachers Col. 
HaroLp M. JorbAN, Sioux Falls College 
WarrEN M. Lee, University of South Dakota 


TENNESSEE 

JOsEPHINE ALLENSWORTH, Memphis City Schools 

BATSELL BARRETT BAxTER, David Lipscomb College 

Mrs. NEWMAN Branpon, Nashville 

REBEKAH MARION COHEN, Central H. S., Memphis 

Betty May Co.iins, Memphis Tech. High School 

James H. Ecpert, University of Tennessee 

Joun E. Lantz, Vanderbilt University 

Conni—E McApams, Vanderbilt University 

Tuomas E. Poac, Tennessee Agricultural and 
{Industrial State College 

PauL L. Soper, University of Tennessee 

GEorcE TOTTEN, Southwestern College 

LILLIAN W. Vooruegs, Fisk University 


TEXAS 
ELton B. ABerNAtTHY, Southwest Texas S. T. C. 
Amy V. ALLEN, Texas State College for Women 
Eart C. Bryan, Texas State College for Women 
GLENN R. Capp, Baylor University 
ELEANOR CHASE, Texas State College for Women 
Jack P. Crark, College Station 
Dorotny E. Coats, Baylor University 











Mrs. DoyLe VIRGINIA COCKRELL, San Antonio Voca- 
tional and Technical School 

Mrs. Rake Ecciinc, Harlandale High School 

BERNICE GRIFFI\, McAllen 

FRANK H. Hayne, Lubbock 

WILHELMINA G. Heppe, Adamson H. S., Dallas 

CATHERINE SALTER HILt, Houston 

SaRA Lowrey, Baylor University 

Ep MAjeEsKE, El Paso High School 

Jere C. Micket, Texas State College for Women 

Lewis W. MILLER, Texas College of Arts & Indus. 

N. Epp MILLER, University of Texas 

JymM MorTHERAL, University of Texas 

ANNAH JO PENDLETON, Texas Tech. College 

Epwarp L. Pross, Texas Christian University 

Bruce Roacnu, University of Texas 

Tuomas A. Rousse, University of Texas 

Harvey A. SmitH, St. John’s School, Houston 

MABEL H. SPEARMAN, Amanda F. McCoy Element- 
ary School, Fort Worth 

ANGUS SPRINGER, Southwestern University 

C. M. STATHAM, Trinity University 

C. Horton Tatiey, Texas St. College for Women 

CRANNELL TOLLIVER, West Texas State College 

Howarp W. Townsenp, University of Texas 

Jesse J. VILLARREAL, University of Texas 

Jack H. WaALker, Canyon 

Lota C. WALKER, Southwest Texas State College 

Joun N. Watson, Texas Christian University 

J. CLark Weaver, Texas State Coll. for Women 

F. LorEN Winsuip, University of Texas 


UTAH 


Preston R. GLEDHILL, Brigham Young University 
HALBERT GREAVES, University of Utah 

Mrs. Louise H. Howe, Brigham Young University 
Grorce L. Lewis, Brigham Young University 
ALBERT O. MITCHELL, University of Utah 

ALoNnzO J. Morey, Brigham Young University 
Mary J. Wesster, University of Utah 

VaLois A. ZarR, East High School, Salt Lake City 


VERMONT 


Rosert B. Huser, University of Vermont 
ELEANOR Luse, Universioy of Vermont 
Erie T. VoLKert, Middlebury College 


VIRGINIA 

TuHoMAsS Boone, College of William and Mary 
RoceR Boye, University of Virginia 

VeEDAH WATSON DreEssLeR, Covington 

JAMEs M. MULLENDORE, University of Virginia 
H. Harpy Perritr, University of Virginia 
IRMA R. StocKWELL, Mary Baldwin College 
Nina S. Taytor, Richmond Public Schools 
Russet H. WAGNER, University of Virginia 

Jack W. Warrietp, Mary Washington College 


WASHINGTON 

Perry E. BaAisLer, University of Washington 
Ciara J. Cuirson, Pacific Lutheran College 

S$. JUDSON CRANDELL, State Coll. of Washington 
FrepeRIcK W. Hie, University of Washington 
Grorce A. Hopson, Mt. Vernon Junior College 
Joun Hosnar, University of Washington 
ORVILLE PENCE, University of Washington 
WiLuiAM O. PucH, Whitman College 

Horace G. Rauskopr, University of Washington 
Louis SANDINE, Pullman 




















WEST VIRGINIA 


J. H. Henninc, University of West Virginia 
CLAYTON PaGE, Marshall College 
A. O. Ranson, Marshall College 
Frep S. Rosie, University of West Virginia 


WISCONSIN 


MARTIN P. ANDERSEN, University of Wisconsin 

YVONNE ArRRIEH, Kohler High School 

Wynetr BarneETT, State Teachers College, White- 
water 

Giapys L. Borcuers, University of Wisconsin 

Winston L. BREMBECK, Madison 

HerRMAN H. BrocknHaus, University of Wisconsin 

CuHARLEs T. Brown, University of Wisconsin 

Louis BusweLL, Milwaukee 

SENE R. CARLILE, University of Wisconsin 

Martin T. Cosin, University of Wisconsin 

L. KirK DENMARK, Beloit College 

Joun E. DierricH, University of Wisconsin 

W. E. DONNELLY, Washington H. S., ‘New London 

ArtHuR H. Dorvac, University of Wisconsin 

Joun K. Durry, University of Wisconsin 

LoweLt W. Eset, University of Wisconsin 

MARCELINE ERICKSON, The Stout Institute 

H. L. Ewpank, University of Wisconsin 

PauL R. Gaucer, Wisconsin High School, Madison 

Rutu B. Goser, State Teachers College, Platteville 

Harriett Grim, University of Wisconsin 

Huco E. HELLMAN, Marquette University 

Arpis Dawn Hur.ey, West Allis Public Schools 

JouN V. Irwin, University of Wisconsin 

E. M. KINNEY, Madison 

RutH C. Kien, Marquette University 

ANDREW J. KOCHMAN, University of Wisconsin 

DororHy MINIACE, State Teachers College, Mil- 
waukee 

RayMOND H. Myers, Milwaukee Center, Univer 
sity of Wisconsin 

OrDEAN G. NEss, University of Wisconsin 

CarRRIE RASMUSSEN, Longfellow School, Madison 

JOHN R. Retric, Prairie du Chien High School 

NorBERT R. RODEMAN, University of Wisconsin 

MARY VIRGINIA ROoDIGAN, State Teachers College, 
Milwaukee 





Mary K. SANbs, University of Wisconsin 
DONALD K., SMitH, Wisconsin High School, Madison 
LILLIAN R. WAGNER, University of Wisconsin 

A. T. WEAvER, University of Wisconsin 

MetvIn R. Wuirer, Eau Claire 

CHARLES ZOECKLER, Shorewood Comm. Auditorium 


WYOMING 
DEAN G. NicHots, University of Wyoming 


INSTITUTIONAL MEMBERS 


ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 

ALPHA Pst OMEGA (National Honorary Dramatic 
Society) 

AMERICAN SPEAKERS CLUB 

BALL STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, DEPARTMENT OF 
SPEECH 

BostON SPEECH 
ASSOCIATION 

CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 

DeL_ta SIGMA RHO (National Honorary Forensic 
Society) 

EASTERN ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 

KANSAS STATE COLLEGE OF AGRICULTURE 

KANSAS STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, DEPARTMENT OF 
SPEECH 

MASQUE AND GAVEL 

MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS OF SPEECH 

NATIONAL Forensic LeaGuE (High School Honor 
Society) 

NoOkTHERN ILLINOIS STATE 
PARTMENT OF SPEECH 

SrEECH AssociATes, Montreal, Canada 

lik NATIONAL THESPIAN SOCIETY 

Orca Ursiton (National Professional Speech and 
Dramatic Sorority) 

Pt Kappa Detta, (National 
Society) 

iu: Beta (National Professional 
\tusic and Dramatic Art) 

St. Louts UNIVERSITY 

WRIGHT JUNIOR COLLEGE : 

Zeta Put Eta (National Professional Speech Fra- 
ternity for Women) 


IMPROVEMENT CLAss ‘TEACHERS’ 


TPeacHers Couiece, De- 


Honorary Forensic 


Fraternity of 
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LECTURES ON RHETORIC AND PUBLIC SPEAKING 
BY CHAUNCEY ALLEN GOODRICH 
EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY JOHN P. HOSHOR* 


University of Washington 


NE of the most imposing figures in 

American rhetoric is Chauncey Al- 
len Goodrich, professor of rhetoric at 
Yale University from 1817 to 1839. His 
chief published work, Select British Elo- 
quence,’ is one of the few great monu- 
ments of rhetorical criticism. 

Although he lectured with great suc- 
cess on public speaking and elocution 
for at least twenty years at Yale,* none 
of his lectures found their way into 
print and none have hitherto been 
known to exist in manuscript.* The 
student of American rhetoric interested 


*From a dissertation, “The Rhetorical Theory 
of Chauncey Allen Goodrich,” directed by Pro- 
fessor A. Craig Baird, and submitted in partial 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree 
of Doctor of Philosophy at the State University 
of Lowa. 1947. 

1 Goodrich, Chauncey Allen, Select British 
Eloquence (New York, 1852) 

2 Woolsey, T. D., Address Commemorative of 
Chauncey Allen Goodrich (New Haven, 1860), 
pp. 9-10. 

In the Yale University Library there is a 
small pamphlet entitled “Exercises in Elocu- 
tion” by Chauncey Allen Goodrich. It consists 
of miles and exercises for improving in oral 
reading taken: directly, apparently, from the 
works of Sheridan, Walker, and Rush. The 
pamphlet was printed at the college, but not 
published. 

The Cornell University Library has a mant- 
script’ entitled “Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Oratory, by Chauncey A. Goodrich.” It contains 
about twenty-five hundred words. An examina- 
tion of it reveals that it is not in Goodrich’s 
hand, and adds nothing to the lectures here 
printed. It appears to be a précis of some of 
these lectures, and was probably written by one 
of Goodrich’s students. 


in Goodrich has therefore been com- 
pelled to derive his theory from his crit- 
ical remarks in Select British Eloquence. 

Recently, 
number of the Goodrich lectures on 


however, a considerabl 


rhetoric have been found, in his hand- 
writing, and are here published for the 
first time. 

Chauncey Allen Goodrich combined, 
in his career, the work of speaker, 
teacher, and writer. He was born in 
New Haven, Connecticut, of a distin- 
guished New England ancestry, on Oc- 
tober 23rd, 1790. He entered Yale Col- 
lege in 1806, and was graduated with 
honors in 1810. He was immediately 
chosen Rector of the Hopkins Gram- 
mar School, where he remained until 
1812, when he became tutor in the col- 
lege. During his tutorship, which lasted 
for two years, he studied theology with 
Dr. Timothy Dwight, and found time 
also for the preparation of a. Greek 
grammar. After resigning his tutorship, 
Mr. Goodrich preached for some months 
as a candidate in several pulpits, and 
held three calls at one time from lead- 
ing New England churches. In 1817, 
he was called to fill the newly created 
chair of Professor of Rhetoric, which 
position he filled until 1839, when he 
resigned to accept the position of Pro- 
fessor of the Pastoral Charge in the 





Yale Divinity School. This latter posi- 
tion, which occupied his time until his 
death in 1860, included lecturing on 
expository preaching and sacred elo- 
quence.* 

Although comparatively unknown for 
his theory and teaching of rhetoric, 
Goodrich has been widely acknowledged 
as a rhetorical critic and lexicographer. 
Brigance, in his study of rhetorical re- 
search, says: 

I think we should recognize that critics of 
prose literature and biographies have failed, 
almost without exception, to understand this 
distinctive purpose and scope of rhetorical 
England has produced but four or 
five rhetorical critics who have not so failed— 
notably Lecky, Trevelyan, Bryce, and Morley. 


America, since Chauncey Allen Goodrich wrote 


in 1852, has produced none to my knowledge.5 


literature. 


And Wichelns, in his article, “The Lit- 
erary Criticism of Oratory,” speaking of 
collections cf oratory in general, says: 

With a single exception, the collections of 
eloquence significance. The 
exception is Select British Eloquence, by Chaun- 
cey Allen Goodrich, who prefaced the works 
of each of his orators with a sketch partly 
biographical and partly critical. 


have no critical 


Comparing Goodrich’s work with that 
of Charles Baldwin, Wichelns 
adds: 


Sears 


. at his best 

. reveals a more powerful grasp and a more 
comprehensive view of his subject as a speaker. 
Baldwin at times takes the view of the printed 
page; Goodrich thinks of the 
speeches he intended for oral 
delivery.® 


The criticism of Goodrich 


consistently 
discusses as 


Although none of Goodrich’s rhetori- 
cal lectures were published, we do have 
good contemporary evidence to support 


4 Kingsley, Wm. L., Yale College (New York, 
1879), PP. 47-49. 

5 Brigance, William N., “Whither Research?,” 
QJS, XIX (1933), 557-_ a 

6 Wichelns, H. A., “The Literary Criticism of 
Oratory,” in Studies in Rhetoric and Public 
Speaking (New York, 1925), p. 205. 
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the supposition that they must have 
been substantial and highly regarded at 
the time. T. D. Woolsey, president of 
Yale at the time of Goodrich’s death, 
gives us in his commemorative address 
a good picture of the scope of the work 
of this teacher of rhetoric, and also in- 
dicates the esteem in which he was held 
by his contemporaries: 

His routine of duties was something like the 
following. The Sophomores were instructed by 
him, through the summer term, in Jamieson’s 
Rhetoric. The Senior Classes were taught out 
of a text-book in higher Rhetoric and Criticism, 
and read Compositions before him which were 
afterwards criticized in private. 
tance of his 


... The impor- 
instruction to the 
while was increased by the study of Demosthenes 
on the Crown, as the chef d’oeuvre of ancient 


Seniors mean- 


eloquence, and by a very interesting course of 
lectures on English oratory... . 

The tone and tendency of the teaching of 
Dr. Goodrich was not so much aesthetical as 
rhetorical, and this harmonized with the prac- 
tical end which he had in view. His aim was 
to form vigorous, effective writers, men who by 
their eloquence should be able to move and 
lead their fellow-men. . . .7 


In the light of these facts, then, why 


'is Goodrich comparatively unknown as 


a lecturer and writer on rhetoric? The 
reasons are two-fold: first, the fact that 
during the last thirty years of his life 
Goodrich 


was engaged in 


active editorial duties which, together 


extremely 


with his teaching, left him no time to 
organize and publish his rhetorical lec- 
tures; and secondly, the fact that after 
his death, the lectures and notes dealing 
with rhetoric were kept in the family 
rather than given to Yale Library, and 
were subsequently lost—so that until 
now no one has had the opportunity to 
examine them. 

These two facts require a brief elab- 
oration. From 1828 to 1839, Goodrich 
edited the Quarterly Christian Spectator, 
a magazine devoted to theological and 


7 Woolsey, op. cit., pp. 9-10. 


















literary discussion and criticism. Besides 
editing this publication, he contributed 
at least fifteen articles to its pages, and 
was actively engaged in the defense of 
what at that time was called the “New 
Haven Theology.”’* In addition to these 
strenuous editorial duties, Goodrich 
published numerous pamphlets and ar- 
ticles in the thirty year period from 1830 
to 1860.° But the work upon which he 
expended the greatest amount of labor 
was the revision of the Dictionary of the 
English Language, which had been com- 
Dr. Noah 


and Dr. 


father-in-law, 

1828, Goodrich 
Joseph E. Worcester prepared, with the 
Dr. 
Webster, an abridged edition in octavo 


piled by his 


Webster. In 
consent and to the satisfaction of 
of the original quarto in two volumes. 
Then, in 1846 and 1847, Goodrich under- 
took the monumental task of revising 
both editions of the unabridged and 
abridged dictionaries of Noah Webster; 
and, in 1856, the University edition of 
the same work.'® To the 1847 revision 
and enlargement he prefixed an admir- 
able memoir of Noah Webster; and to 
the 1859 revision he added an exhaustive 
treatise on the principles of pronuncia- 
The Yale 
states that “the sound judgment and 


tion. historian, Kingsley, 


the exhibition of scholarly culture which 
he displayed did much to maintain the 
extensive popularity which Dr. Web- 
ster’s dictionary has so long enjoyed.” 
And Dexter, in his biography of Good- 
rich, states that “his work on Webster's 
Dictionary was largely original, though 


‘ For representative examples see the follow- 
ing: “Review of Wilson’s Lectures on the 
Evidences of Christianity,” Quarterly Christian 
Spectator, IL (1830), 647; or “Jeremiah Day on 
The Will,” Quarterly Christian Spectator, X 
(1838), 175. 

® For representative examples see the follow- 
ing: What Does Dr. Bushnell Mean? (Hartford, 
1549); or Can I Conscientiously Vote For Henry 
Clay? (New Haven, 1844). 

10 Kingsley, op. cit., p. 50. 
11 Tbid., p. 51. 
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nominally only editorial.”'* When we 
add to these labors the Select British 
Eloquence, it is not hard to understand 
why Goodrich did not find time to or- 
ganize and publish his rhetorical lec- 
tures; particularly in view of the fact, 
as Dexter points out, that the latter 
life 


part of his 


health. 


was shadowed by ill 


When the editor began a search for 
the rhetorical papers of Goodrich, it was 
early apparent that practically none were 
to exist. 


known Consequently, an at- 


tempt to trace them was undertaken. 


This effort was eventually successful in 
discovering a miscellaneous collection of 
his orginal lectures and notes which 
had passed down through the family 
without The 


credit for tracing the material belongs 


being identified. chief 
to the Reverend Chauncey W. Good- 
rich, of Brunswick, Maine, a grandson 
Allen This 
gentleman cooperated with the editor 


of Chauncey Goodrich. 


in conducting an exhaustive search for 
these lectures through the descendants 
Yale 
was brought to a successful conclusion 


of the rhetorician. The inquiry 
with the discovery by Mrs. Chauncey S. 
the rhetorician’s 


great-grandson, of a box of miscellaneous 


Goodrich, widow of 
lectures, papers, and notes by Chauncey 
Allen Goodrich, which had been stored 
away in the attic of her Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia home, along with numerous other 
Mrs. 
December, 1941, shipped the entire col- 


family heirlooms. Goodrich, in 
lection to the Yale University Library, 
through whose cooperation they were 
made available to this writer. 


From these miscellaneous notes and 
lectures, sections have been selected deal- 
ing with rhetoric and elocution which 


seem to contain the principal elements 


12 Dexter, F. B., Yale Biographies and Annals 
(Sixth Series), p. 332. 
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of Goodrich’s theory.'® Since none of 
this material was in an organized or 
chronological form, and most of it repre- 
sents original lecture notes with transi- 
tions and examples often omitted, or 
merely suggested, it has been necessary 
to edit the material slightly. This edit- 
ing, however, has been limited to the 
combining of lectures dealing with the 
same topic, the providing of transitions 
where their the 
hard to follow,'* the addition of explan- 
atory fcotnotes, and the prefacing of 
each lecture with 


omission makes sense 


title and brief sum- 
mary. 

Except for one section, it is not pos- 
sible the date of 
these lectures. The section dealing with 
elocution is headed by the notation, in 
Goodrich’s 


to determine exact 


handwriting: “Divinity 
On the 


other hand, in the lecture on refutation 


School, Yale College 1840.” 
there appears a reference to page 499 of 
Select British Eloquence. Since this ref- 
erence appears as an integral part of the 
text, and is apparently not a subsequent 
addition, we must assume that this part 
1552, 
the publication date of Select British 
Eloquence. In the Yale Library are sev- 
eral pages of assorted notes on Good- 
rich’s lectures taken by various students. 


of the lectures was composed after 


These bear dates ranging from 1838 to 
1843. It would seem, then, that most of 
the lectures here presented were written 
during the period from 1838 to 1860. 


13 Among the Goodrich lectures discovered 
were included also several brief lectures on 
“The Nature of Missions” and related theologi- 
cal topics. In addition to omitting these, the 
selection process also involves the omission of 
approximately ten pages which are clearly a 
repetition of some of the included material, and 
approximately five pages which are so fragmen- 
tary or sketchy as to be incomprehensible. 

i4 All material added by the editor has been 
enclosed in brackets. These lectures are all in 
Goodrich’s own handwriting, and occasionally 
it is impossible to decipher a word. In_ these 
cases, the editor has conjectured what the word 
probably was and enclosed it in brackets. 





Chauncey Allen Goodrich was profes- 
sor of rhetoric at Yale College from 1817 
to 1839; and professor of the pastoral 
charge thereafter until his death in 1860. 
Since the lectures and the student notes 
bear dates falling in both of these per- 
iods, it is probable that at least some of 
these delivered in Yale 
College, and that all or most were de- 
livered in the Yale Divinity Schcol. 


lectures were 


| LECTURES ON RHETORIC AND PUBLIC 
SPEAKING |* 
Chauncey Allen Goodrich 


[I. The Nature and Importance of 
Public Speaking | 
| These lectures discuss first the function and 
importance of public speaking in a well-ordered 
society. The true end of public speaking is to 
“address just and remarks on the 
For pur- 
pose “genius is not indispensable; the necessary 


pertinent 
subject under contemplation.” this 
qualities being simply sound sense, thorough 
knowledge, good style, clear arrangement, and 
a certain degree of vivacity.” 

[Oratory is next considered as an art—the 
art of adapting means to an end on the im- 
mutable principles of human nature. The ob- 
ject of oratory, Goodrich says, is rapidly to 
impress Our own strong emotions on the minds 
of others. Using Demosthenes as his chief exam- 
ple, he proceeds to discuss seven specific tech- 
niques for achieving this object. 

[ Finally, brief distinctions are drawn between 
eloquence and poetry; and between a debater 
and an orator. ] 

I prefer to use the term Public Speak- 
ing rather than oratory, because it ex- 
presses exactly what I would now present 
for your consideration. Oratory is of a 
high order—it supposes eloquence in the 
true sense of the term. Rhetoric origi- 
nally meant public speaking, as its ety- 
mology shows. Eloquence—Oratory—the 
true art of public speaking, is the sub- 
ject which I am now commending. 

All agree that in no country is the 


*The editor has been given permission by the 
Yale Library to print the Goodrich lectures in 
whole or in part. 

















power of impressing thought on others 
through the medium of language so con- 
trolling in its influence as here. All our 
institutions and our government are sus- 
pended on the contest of mind going on 
around us. 

Each of you as he comes forward will 
find that it is chiefly by the tongue and 
the pen he must win his way to influence 
and distinction. ‘The conflict of opinion 
incessantly goes on around us—and from 
the town meeting to the halls of Con- 
gress a thousand theatres of debate are 
opened for the display of talent in pub- 
lic speaking. Men of strong minds and 
of sound principles must here support 
their natural superiority. by sharing in 
the contest, or must leave their own in- 
terests and the interest of the public to 
the weak or ambitious. The bar is a 
great theatre of argument. The pulpit 
must continually hold forth the divine 
truth, or all our interests be sacrificed. 

It is highly important, therefore, to 
form a just conception of the true end 
of public speaking—and of the most ef- 
fectual means of attaining that end. 
Whatever experience can suggest or art 
confirm or meditation contribute is of 
the highest importance here. It is not 
speculative merely, but inwrought into 
all the habits of the mind, as the spon- 
taneous fountain of all our own practice 
in addressing others. 

The end of public speaking is not to 
be eloquent. I say this because an error 
on this subject has had great influence 
in corrupting eloquence—peculiarly in 
this country, because men are here pe- 
culiarly dependent on public speaking. 
It has produced a tendency to speak for 
the sake of delivery, of attracting the at- 
tention of constituents, of establishing a 
reputation for eloquence. But this atti- 
tude always defeats its object, produces 


unnatural language, strained sentiments, 
onc. 
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The true end is to address just and 
pertinent remarks on the subject under 
contemplation. To this genius is not in- 
dispensable—sound sense and thorough 
knowledge, with good style and clear ar- 
rangement are sufficient. But one more 
quality is necessary—a certain degree of 
vivacity without which men will not 
listen. Such was Mr. Pitkin,? Washing- 
ton, Wm. Lowndes,? and Franklin. 

Eloquence is now less called for than 
formerly in public affairs: 

1. Because society is differently situ- 
ated and less dependent on ghe power of 
strong impression in public meeting. 
(Constitutions in the larger states—no 
danger from without—more stable prin- 
ciples of reasoning in the assemblies.) 

2. Because the subjects under discus- 
sion do not admit of eloquence to nearly 
as great an extent—political economy, 
community affairs. It is sufficient to 
speak in a manner adapted to attain the 
end for which we speak, which is Dr. 
Blair’s definition of eloquence.* 

Still eloquence is a most commanding 
quality; it gives Oratory and Preaching 
a vital power. Definition: Power of rap- 
idly impressing on to others the strong 
emotions which agitate our own mind, 
with a view to convince or persuade. 

The foundation of eloquence, in the 
mind of the speaker, is deep and absorb- 
ing emotion. There is no eloquence 
without this. Give this to Paley* and you 
change him into Fox—the same simplic- 
ity. Take it from Fox and you make him 
Paley. Dr. Blair has spoken of passion 
but only as essential to the foundation, 
and not of eloquence but only of high 
elegance. But he turns off immediately 
to consider it as giving force to the 
powers of memory, judgment, reason, 
etc. They are totally different things, 
though an important truth in respect to 
the feelings of the Orator. Observe I do 
not say that mere feeling is in itself elo- 
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quence; the power of our feelings must 
be expressed in full vent for transferring 
our feelings into the hearts of others. 
But mere feeling is not sufficient. Place 
Mirabeau in British 
of communication. 


the Senate—he 


wants the medium 
The medium of convincing the feelings 
must be perfectly possessive: understand- 
ing and conception |must be] strong, 
just, and true. 

But all these may act with effect with- 
out producing eloquence. You may read 
Paley till you feel strongly the wisdom 
of God in cygation. But it is by a process. 
Eloquence is not a process; its impression 
must be rapid. John Foster,’ for exam- 
ple, had many elements of great clo- 
quence, but in this case it was a process. 
Hence analysis is not favorable to elo- 
quence. A highly excited state of feeling 
produces a mode of transmitting thought 
as described by Grattan. The flashings of 
his mind, like those of his eye were felt 
but could not be followed. Preliminary 
remark: Eloquence is not a quality of a 
whole oration, but only of splendid parts 
like sublimity in poetry. 

If 1 could direct my thought upon ex- 
pression in the calmer parts of public 
address, this rapidity is not demanded. 
But when the subject awakens the feel- 
ings, the problem is changed. Now this 
struggling for rapidity makes highly im- 
portant certain things which are valu- 
able for other things but peculiarly nec- 
essary in the demand for rapidity: 

1. There must be a perfect command 
of language, synonyms, slightest threads 
of thought, memory ready to suggest a 
single word which often gives the exact 
idea. Look out for instances. 

2. Metaphors to color and tinge the 
medium with the same hue with that of 


the mind. 
g. Construction of sentences | must 


be| direct, simple. 


4- Preparation of all facts, arguments 
etc., to take away impediments. Here is 
the great art—and it is unobserved by 
others. So natural that we do not see 
But [the 
orator must| make the attempt. Demos- 
thenes here admirable. 

5. Utmost 
clearness and impression. 


how it could be otherwise. 


brevity consistent with 

a. Throw away redundant phrase- 
ology. 

b. Description and narration are 
different in fiction and oratory. 
Some writers of Antiquity have 
been perfect in these respects, 
but not adapted to oratory. 
The that 
object is to please. 


reason is their sole 

In oratory 

this is subservient to the ulti- 

mate end. The mind pants to 

get over them. Demosthenes’ 
description of Philip is admir- 
able. 

c. Reasoning should be briet. 

d. Omit all 


painting not absolutely indis- 


circumstance and 
pensable. Great forbearance is 
necessary here. There must be 
a severe process of selecting as 
to the 
Brougham 


consideration. 
that 


ultimate 
remarks the 


Great Orator shows as much 
by what he does not say as by 
what he does.* 

Interpose nothing to break the force 
of the descending blow. Thus every- 
thing should be shaped with reference 
to a definite end. This constitutes an 
art. 

Every work of art is a system, a com- 
bination of various subordinate parts, 
which combine to produce one harmon- 
ious whole. Each distinct part therefore 
is nothing in itself—its value is relative. 
Its excellence is to be estimated by its 
adaption |sic| to promote the general 


end. In the case of a watch, gold is in its 














proper place, but a wheel, or spring of 
gold would but poorly answer the object 
in view. Now it is for want of under- 
standing this fundamental principle, 
that many persons are unable to discover 
the eloquence of Demosthenes. 

They open his orations and find no 
profound reflections, no large and com- 
prehensive principles of general policy 
which may instruct mankind, no depth 
of philosophical remark, very few orna- 
ments of style, few splendid passages 
which stand out prominent from the 
rest, no wit, no humor. Where then does 
this perfection lie? We only see a perfect 
man of business, dealing out his facts 
and arguments with his whole soul to- 
tally regardless of everything else but 
the one subject before him. And what 
else should he do? His speech must be 
judged of as a whole,—any single part 
is no more a criterion for judging than 
the brick of a barn. The difference is 
{that} according to the modern taste 
immediate effect is aimed at—the effect 
of each part taken by itself; according 
to Demosthenes the general effect—to 
carry his audience with him and gain 
his cause. Every thing is sacrificed to this 
perfect entireness and harmony of the 
result. You feel yourself to be embarked 
on a mighty stream. Every thing is bear- 
ing you towards one great result; all is 
involved with deep feeling. 

Now it is our conception of this result 
which will control the structure of the 
oration. Take the definition—object is 
rapidly to impress our own strong emo- 
tions on the minds of others. Now in 
doing this, the whole course will be 
modified by the word rapidly—and depth 
of feeling. 

1. In an oration [the orator] should 
spring from his feelings on the com- 


manding object at once—only one com- 
manding object in the mind of the 
hearer can be made interesting. 
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2. Settling the status controversy, de- 
ciding where the whole current of 
thought and feeling must be directed. 
Bringing all to bear on this point—all 
the systems of thought; join issues as to 
subordinate topics. Necessary from the 
oneness of the impression aimed at— 
oneness of feeling to be produced. Take 
some commanding status. 

3. Reducing the considerations to 
[be] urged down to their ultimate turn- 
ing points—few. You converse with a 
friend, and after an hour’s discussion 
find your difference can be stated in 
three sentences. This sifting, throwing 
away everything not absolutely essential 
is the most admirable. ‘To a_ prolific 
mind ten thousand thoughts first rise—to 
sift—to reject. To some men every argu- 
ment appears of equal value, they must 
go back to demonstrate the fundamental 
principle of every truth to be used. Like 
bringing in the discovery of America on 
every occasion. ‘The oration is over- 
looked, the feelings flag, nor force of 
genius can give life and animation to 
sO great a mass. 

This is the secret of that simplicity 
and almost nakedness which so distin- 
guished Demosthenes—| he was] perpet- 
ually endeavoring to escape from minor 
topics—throw them in to parentheses. 
Demosthenes’ oration for the crown 
| lasted only] about three hours, [yet in 
spite of having to relate the| events of 
twenty years—crushed under the weight 
of misfortune, his country ruined, all his 
measures unsuccessful, accused of not re- 
specting the first peace—|he managed | 
to reply to all the arguments [and em- 
ploy his own] invective also in three 
hours— [the length of time] occupied in 
many of our courts in arguing a question 
involving not twenty dollars. Strong 
emotion makes all inferior topics dis- 
gusting—hurry forward to great and 
striking points. This is possible when 
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the topics to be urged are selected and 
arranged. 

4. Preparation of the mind to receive 
them easily and naturally—shaping their 
statement so that they shall almost seem 
to prove themselves. Two kinds of 
truths, those which carry their own evi- 
dence with them. Lord Chatham—very 
little reasoning or argument, so arranged 
as to avoid all obstructions—one sentence 
grows out of another—one thought pre- 
pares the way for another. All seems per- 
fectly without art, and seems hardly to 
need being proved. Objections not for- 
mally refuted—but the mind led to a 
point when as if by accident we have 
laid the foundation for a complete ans- 
wer, and then point out the fact—the ob- 
jection is refuted in its very statement. 
All this is peculiarly necessary because 
the progress of passion must not be ob- 
structed, must not cool. 

5- In all this the speaker must carry 
his audience along with him. A mere 


didactic orator has the stage entirely to. 


himself—the hearer is almost passive. 
But the audience must be a part in the 
drama, they must be constantly ap- 
pealed—we are arguing with them, not 
merely before them. This makes all the 
difference in the world and constitutes 
one cf the great defeats in most sermons. 
But the very idea of moving the mind 
requires this constant communion of 
his soul with theirs. Nothing is more 
preposterous than a train of abstract and 
metaphysical reasoning and then a vivid 
and powerful appeal in conclusion. Now 
in this carrying the audience with you 
you must feel on a level with them—not 
fear them—feel you can sway them. 
| This is] one of the greatest difficulties 
in parliamentary eloquence—Lawyer 
better situated. Demosthenes feels his 
way at every step, never ventures when 
he is not sure of their following—or even 
going before him; these accompanying 


emotions are the support and the life of 
the orator. 

6. Nothing abstract—the terms are 
not clearly understood, depend upon 
exact meaning being preserved. Like 
Algebra it must be translated into actual 
objects. 

7. Compact—pressing as possible. Not 
concise by rejecting any necessary 
thought, or by any hardness of express- 
ing. [Achieve] this, [rather], from the 
feeling and rapidity. 


Distinction Between Eloquence 
and Poetry 

Poetry “conforms the show of things 
to the desires of the mind,” instead of 
subjecting the soul to external things or 
reason. Eloquence conforms the state of 
things to the reality. To gratify the 
desires and feeling of the mind by a 
vivid impression of them is the object 
of poetry. To impress literal truth is the 
object of Eloquence. 

In poetry, then, we depart from strict 
reality: ; 

1. By its very language, which is 
commonly rhythmical if not strictly num- 
bers. As Milton says: 


Thoughts that voluntary move 
Harmonious numbers.7 


2. It represents things, not exactly as 
they are in themselves, but as they ap- 
pear to the imagination. In this sense 
of the term (the true one) imagination 
is a complex power, passive in union 
with the association of resemblance or 
the picturization faculty. Present an 
object to the sense when under the influ- 
ence of fear or agitation, and we mag- 
nify it and collect around it other ideas 
which serve to heighten the idea. Thus 
each feeling sets off its object: joy, in 
L’Allegro; melancholy, in Ii Pensoroso. 
Beautifully to imagine a thing to sympa- 
thize with your feelings is the real mean- 
ing of Imagination. 
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The flame of the tapes 
Bows toward her and would under het 
lids peek 

Ilo see the inclosed lights. . . .8 
A mere facsimile picture, then, is not 
poetry. The lame reality is left out; 
the most expressive circumstances are 
brought forward. 


Distinction Between a Debater and 
An Orator 

The English distinguish between an 
Orator and a debater. Promptitude of 
thought, sagacity in discerning the weak 
and strong points of our antagonist’s 
cause, dexterity in evading difficulties, 
quickness in anticipating objections, and 
sturdiness in refuting them, the power 
of retort—these are the qualities of a 
debater. 

The adaptation of his matter to the 
temper of his audience is one of the 
great arts of a public speaker. Readiness 
in applying general principles to par- 
ticular occasions, copiousness and felicity 
in illustration, earnestness in enforcing, 
vehemence in refuting, plainness of lan- 
guage without vulgarity and grandeur 
without bombast are the constituents of 
the orator. Also in this respect should 
be mentioned unclouded perspicuity of 
statement, undisturbed regularity of rea- 
soning, correctness, fertility, and origi- 
nality of conception. 

In the application of sound solemn 
saintly morality to political subjects in 
a variety of allusions, in richness of im- 
agery, in copiousness and magnificence 
of diction, and in all those higher graces 
which invention itself, the highest fac- 
ulty of the human mind, can bestow on 
human composition, the eloquence of 
Mr. Burke never has been nor I believe, 
ever will be excelled. But he wandered 
too suddenly and too often from his sub- 
ject, went beyond the bounds of decorum 
in his reproaches and of probability in 


his descriptions, was too regardless of 
the feelings of his audience, sympathized 
too little with the prejudices and hu- 
mors of his hearers, and soared too high 
and too long above the track of their 
ordinary conceptions, and hence was an 
unsuccessful debater. 


| II. Invention | 

| These lectures begin by discussing deep emo- 
tion as the foundation of eloquence. Goodrich 
stresses the importance of making emotional 
appeals through the intellectual powers, thus 
rejecting the conviction-persuasion dichotomy. 
The discussion of pathos concludes by stressing 
the importance of controlling and regulating 
the emotions in speaking. 

[Principles of refutation in public speaking 
and debate are next discussed by Goodrich. He 
first deals with the modes of detecting the errors 
of an adversary; and then takes up the problem 
of refuting the arguments of an opponent. 

[ These lectures conclude with an examina- 
tion of argumentation and the forms of reason- 
ing. ] 

We shall now dwell for a few moments 
on the nature of that deep emotion 
which lays the foundation of eloquence. 
To secure high eloquence: 1. It must 
be intense and permanent. If the emotion 
is considerable, but not intense, we have 
an animated, not an eloquent speaker. 
To this a large portion of men aspire. 
But it is not sufhcient that the emotion 
should be intense; it must be permanent, 
must take full and durable possession of 
the mind, and for the time being absorb 
completely all its powers. In some per- 
sons feelings burst out quickly into a 
flame, and soon dies away. Others may 
seem at first to feel much less, because 
their feelings are regulated, reduced to a 
permanent state of existence. The one 
is like the flame of some light combus- 
tible substance, the latter like burning 
lava. ‘This connected 
with a strong sense of the reasons for 
feeling and great energy of will. It is a 
deep-seated 


permanency is 


unconquerable determina- 
tion of the scul or will, and energy of 
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feeling. Hence, virility of character and 
feeling are characteristic of eloquence; 
fancy, flashing, brilliant character and 
feeling are commonly not. Humor and 
wit commonly do not connect with elo- 
quence. The serious feelings, sarcasm, 
irony, and retort, are natural to elo- 
quence. 

This deep feeling must spring out of 
the subject itself. The eloquence is in 
the man, the subject, the occasion. Here 
lies the error of many. A speaker may 
have very deep emotions when he arises 
to speak, but they may spring chiefly 
from some other source. For instance, 
he may have a deep sense of the magni- 
tude of the question to be decided, and 
of the interests dependent on the appeal 
he is about to make. 2. He may have 
strong sympathies with the individuals 
for whom he speaks, or the situation of 
those whom he addresses. 3. 


There may 
be the excitement created by the pres- 


ence of a great assembly or the sublimity 
of the scene. 4. He may glow with the 
desire to please—to appear eloquent; 
and under the influence of this desire 
may do so. The feeling almost gives him 
life to speak with the power of a true 
orator. But if this is all, he must fail. If 
the subject is not one which developed 
on the true relations adapted to produce 
deep emotion, if his own emotion is not 
owing to such a development of the sub- 
ject before his own mind, he must fail. 
He must be absorbed in his subject to 
carry his field. Here great self-denial is 
requisite; perfect forgetfulness of self. 

Here, then, we have the answer to a 
question which is often put: is this deep 
emotion from which eloquence must 
spring, capable of being cultivated, and 
what are the means? The reply must be: 
There is great original difference among 
men in warmth of feeling; and a man 
who is constitutionally cold cannot be 
eloquent. But we see that a vast number 


of men even in the common walks of 
life do occasionally express themselves 
with great power on particular subjects 
which deeply interest their feelings. 
Emotion, thus, is suppressed. 

The two great means of cultivating 
this fundamental quality: (a). Not to 
repress it in early life. (Nations differ. 
e.g., the Scotch and Irish; New England 
is too much repressed, some folly may 
be allowed. But we should not be 
ashamed to carry out warm feeling. In 
College.we are too much repressed for 
fear of making a mistake.) (b). Second 
Means. So far as this part of the subject 
is concerned, we must fill our minds with 
the subject; become perfectly familiar 
with it in all its parts and remoter bear- 
ings, so that in speaking we shall seem 
to have been elevated to a height and 
to come down upon as perfectly at our 
command, not to be continually starting 
upward in the endeavor to grasp it in its 
true greatness. ‘The effect of this perfect 
familiarity is to dilate the subject in the 
mind which contemplates, and then if 
it has any sense of the sublime, any feel- 
ings of enthusiasm, they will be called 
forth—vivid images and bold turns will 
result. This deep interest in the subject 
is the great correction of vanity, or imi- 
tation, or the desire to please. It pro- 
duces what the French call the abandon 
de soi meme, the forgetfulness of self, 
which is so essential to true eloquence. 
It gives indubitable evidence of deep 
sincerity and creates that native air which 
characterizes all great speakers. Let me 
repeat, then, the deep emotion from 
which eloquence springs in a given case, 
must be the honest emotion created by 
the subject itself. You must have full 
feeling in your cause and _ principles. 
Exaggeration here is good. 

Must this feeling be really founded in 
truth, must the cause of the speaker be 
always a just one in order to admit of 
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eloquence? In deciding this question we 
must consider, that it is chiefly through 
sympathy that we share in the strong 
emotions of the speaker. Nor if his cause 
is most obviously bad, if the facts most 
clearly and plainly are against him, and 
our hearts tell him he has no right to 
feel as he does, however strongly he may 
feel, we cannot sympathize with him. It 
would be doing violence to our under- 
standing; we would despise ourselves for 
doing it. He has deep feeling but not 
the power of transferring it into our 
minds because it revolts our understand- 
ing. So you will occasionally see per- 
sons of a very peculiar temperament, who 
have deep feelings, in which others can- 
not share, joys and sorrows which do not 
seem to the rest of the world to be at all 
connected with the reality of things. 
Strong expressions of feeling in such cases 
seem to us more like raving than elo- 
quence. It would be eloquence if it were 
not all fanciful and false. 


There are cases then in which we can- 
not sympathize; but when the cause is 
good, when the feelings are pérfectly 
conformative to the truth of things, the 
sympathy if the speaker feels strongly 
is more likely to be awakened. Still it 
is not necessary to eloquence to be called 
forth by exact truth. Most subjects ad- 
mit of evidence on both sides. Now there 
must always be probability in the ground 
taken by the speaker before we can call 
the strong language in which he ex- 
presses his feeling eloquence. We must 
say, if the premises are so, if the facts 
are as he conceives, he is justified in his 
His 
emotions are all true to nature, if the 


feeling—and we feel with him. 


state of the case is as he conceives. And, 


during the delivery of an able speech, 


we naturally surrender ourselves to the 
speaker's train of thought; we admit his 
premises and sympathize with him in 


his feeling—when cool reflection may af- 
terwards convince us that he is wrong. 
Do we then in reading the speech say, 
it is not eloquent, etc.? At least, not 
generally. There is so much plausibility 
in the ground taken by the speaker, that 
we admit it was natural to sympathize 
with him in the view presented. This 
may explain why the same speech to dil- 
ferent persons of equal and great ability, 
may seem very different as an exhibition 
of eloquence. One sees clearly from the 
first that the whole is grounded in error 
—he calls it rant. Another agrees in the 
principles and therefore sympathizes in 
the feeling. 

Here, then, we see how confidence in 
the speaker's judgment, a character for 
probity, prepares for the impression. 
Demosthenes says truly: “Man's elo- 
quence depends on the manner in which 
the audience regards him.” 

Moral character of the deep emotion. 
Quintilian says none but a virtuous man 
can be an orator. On his principles none 
but virtuous sentiments lay the founda- 
tion of eloquence in the speaker; and 
none but virtuous emotions can rouse 
the soul to true eloquence. Now even in 
our praise of virtue we must not violate 
truth. A man’s character may be bad, 
and yet his cause a good one, so that we 
can justly feel with him in the strong 
emotions which he feels. By virtue in 
the proper sense of the term we mean a 
governing principle of supreme love to 
our maker, and an impartial love to our 
fellow beings. Virtue is certainly not 
necessary to eloquence—though it is fa- 
vorable to its most perfect exercise. On 
ihe other hand eloquence can never be 
founded on a positively bad feeling. We 
cannot sympathize with pure selfishness, 
arraying itself without disguise against 
the interests of society. The strongest 
exhibition of malignity, revenge, or envy 
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would only shock the soul—we should 
not call it eloquence but the raving of 
manic passion. In poetry we dwell on 
such exhibitions of passion with a kind 
of horror and delight, firm in our love 
of strong excitement, because we know 
it to be But the moment we 
bring such feelings into the region of 


fiction. 


truth we contemplate them with dis- 
gust. Eloquence, then, may spring from 
the strong, generous natural sensibilities 
which are not in themselves virtue in 
the true acceptation of the word, and 
which often exist in every high degree 
in men whose lives are far from the strict- 
Mr. 


stance, had a deep sense of the baseness 


ness of real virtue. Fox, for in- 
of injustice and oppression, warm sym- 
pathy with the unfortunate, indignant 
contempt of everything mean, great love 
of frank, open, manly conduct, mag- 
nanimity, generosity, love of freedom. 
Now when this feeling dictates sever- 
ity, then there must be seen to be good 
reason. Anger is a justifiable feeling 
when directed against crime. Resent- 
ment, contempt, sarcasm, irony, are not 


inconsistent with virtuous feeling, and 


when they exist it adds to the impression. 


Such, then, are the general views which 
I would offer respecting the nature of 
that deep emotion which in the breast 
of the speaker is the foundation of his 
eloquence—strong and permanent, awak- 
ened by the subject, heightened by vir- 
tue, operating through sympathy. 

We now turn to the connection be- 
tween eloquence and the intellectual 
powers as the instrument of impressing 
our own emotions on the minds of others. 
It is obvious that however deep and just 
our own feeling may be, it is only by 
presenting thought to the minds of others 
that_we can transfer our emotions into 
their breasts. Now in doing this differ- 
ent speakers rely on different parts of 
our intellectual powers for success: 


1. Imagination. (The word is very 
indefinite; it involves the association of 
resemblance.) Many rely greatly on the 
power of painting a scene strongly to 
the eye: Curran® in his picture of Orr 
in prison, Rowan'® with uncovered head 
soliciting charity for his starving coun- 
trymen; Wirt" in his picture of Burr 
and Blinchefelt, the enchanted island, 
etc. Brief pictures are very effective but 
the principal reliance cannot be placed 
here. ‘The impression dies away with 
the scene. 

2. The sense of sublimity. (Rational 
and Moral.) This feeling belongs to 
highly gifted minds whose conceptions, 
by enlisting the subject almost instantly, 
dilate in sublime associations and _ rela- 
tions. The most striking instance per- 
haps in any age and country is the late 
Robert Hall.'* 


oppression. We do not so much sympa- 
thize 


In him it became almost 


with him as stand in breathless 
astonishment at the grandeur of his con- 
ceptions. Sir James McIntosh'* had this 
quality in a less degree, and it gave ad- 
mirable power to his eloquence (moral 
sublimity) . 

3. Pathos. The power of awakening 
the gentler feelings, and melting the 
audience into tears. Many think this the 
highest triumph of the orator, but it 
may sometimes be done with but little 
permanent impression. A clergyman 
who could paint with wonderful power, 
said, “I must change my style of preach- 
ing.” 
to our estimate of the man. 


Pathos owes much of its power 


1. A powerful understanding appeal- 
ing to the sense of truth is the chief 
The rest 
should all be subsidiary to this. It is 


instrument to be relied on. 
then to the understanding of men that 
eloquence should be chiefly addressed. 
(Readiness in applying general princi- 
ples to particular occasions.) But not 
as Dr. Blair has said, first set aside a part 
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to convince and then to persuade. But 
address their understanding through 
their passion. When satisfaction, entire 
surrender to sympathy, permanence of 
impression is achieved in all the high- 
est efforts of genius—in drama, poetry, 
and even painting—it is not fancy but 
truth in the hearts of men which has 
been addressed. Those who terrify, per- 
suade, soften, and impel by charming 
the judgment while appealing to the 
natural the most elo- 


sensibilities are 


quent men. It has ever been and ever 
will be true, that those who have exer- 
cised the greatest mastery over the pas- 
sions of others are those who have most 
the 


Homer, Sophocles, Demosthenes. ‘The 


satisfied reason. It was so with 
startling truth conveyed in some of the 
greatest bursts of eloquence constitutes 
the great secret of their power. “I know,” 
said Mirabeau, at a moment when from 
being the idol of the people, he had sud- 
denly become the object of denunciations 
which threatened his life that very day, 
“I know that there is but one step from 
the Capitol to the Rock.” “What mat- 
ters it,” “whether 
Philip be alive or dead. When heaven 
shall have delivered you from him you 
yourselves will be another Philip.” It 


said Demosthenes, 


is this striking condensation of truth in 
such passages, which constitutes the sub- 
lime eloquence. 


Refutation 


This may be introduced either in a 
speech on the subject—or in a reply. Of 
the former only observe that the nature 
of the case must decide whether to dwell 
much here. If there are supposed to be 
strong arguments against your cause, 
you must in that case meet them, or you 
will be considered as unable. All your 
arguments will be listened to with dis- 
trust. It may, therefore, in such a case 
be advisable to bring forward one prin- 
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cipal objection and answer it early. But 
if it can be avoided, the best way is 
after opening the subject, to take a brief 
notice of what may be objected; give 
some pointed answer, and then promise 
to consider them at the close. Having 
thus gained the confidence of the hear- 
ers, state your arguments in all their 
force, and then refute towards the con- 
clusion with the advantage just gained. 

Mode of detecting the errors of an ad- 
versary—if not formal may be implied. 

1. Watch 
care. 


his definitions with great 
2. Watch for ambiguity in the use of 
terms or phrases. A large part of meta- 


physical and philosophical controversy 


arise from the ambiguity of language, 


and your antagonist’s argument may be 
all founded on this. The word motive, 
sometimes object of desire, or a desire 


itself. Labor sometimes the act of labor- 


McCulloch" 
considers the growth of a tree, and the 


ing, sometimes the result. 


improvement of wine by age, as labor. 
The phrase, own happiness, gave rise to 
a controversy: Sometimes it means sim- 
ply what belongs to any one, and some- 
times what belongs to one person in 
opposition to others. 

3. Watch consistent 
with himself in the use of his own lead- 
ing terms on which the argument rests. 
Nothing more common than for an able 
speaker to use a term in very different 


whether he is 


senses in different parts of his argument. 
‘Thus he may begin to use it in the same 
sense with yourself, and then when la- 
boring to establish some point in the 
progress of the argument, may artfully 
or ignorantly take it in another sense, 
draw a just conclusion from it when used 
in that sense, and then apply it for a 
thing proved to original statement, when 
the meaning is different, and when of 
course, the principle does not hold. 

4. Watch for inconsistent statements 
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or principles in different parts of his 
argument. Powerful minds are very apt 
to err here especially on philosophical 
subjects. A divine for example is bent 
upon establishing our entire dependence 
on God. In doing this he is often led 
to lay propositions which properly and 
naturally understood trench on the fact 
of man’s perfect freedom and moral ac- 
countability. And then in a different 
view on the subject, he states this latter 
truth perhaps so strongly as in fact to 
set aside the other. 

5: Look closely at his proposition. 
See whether it does not fairly involve 
more than he thinks. 

6. Watch to see whether he does not 
artfully or perhaps ignorantly beg the 
question, i.e., take for granted some- 
where in carrying out 
(proving his premises); the very point 
to be proved. This commonly done by 


his reasoning 


assuming some principle which rests on 
the thing. Hume’ argument against 
miracles. We have experiences that in- 
dividuals falsify—but have no experience 
of a miracle. The laws of nature do not 
change. Hence no evidence can prove 
a miracle. But whose experience proves 
that the laws of nature never change? 
All minds? Certainly not; the apostles 
say theirs was different. They testify 
to this fact at the stake. If he does not 
mean this he would mean that nothing 
contrary to each individual’s experience 
could be believed. King of . . 
saw ice, therefore rationally concluded 


28 never 


to reject all testimony. We never have 
experienced dying though [that is] no 
proof that we shall never die. This 
would be too pointless, and of course he 
did beg the question. Reasoning in a 
circle is of this nature, no more obvious. 


7. See whether he does not take up 
false theories or hypotheses which are 
not capable of proof. 


For some cen- 


turies it was assumed that the Hebrew 





text of the Bible was immaculate—that 
the Masonites had a mode of procuring 
accuracy which could not fail. The hy- 
potheses that if the balance of trade is 
against a country, the trade is bad. 

8. See whether the maxims on which 
he founds his reasoning are not errone- 
ous. They may be false, and only sup- 
ported by the authority of names; they 
may be selfish and unworthy of a gen- 
erous mind. 

g. Examine whether his 
does not prove too much. 


argument 
By this we 
mean if it proves what he says it must 
likewise prove other things of which he 
is not aware and does not admit. There- 
fore proves nothing. 

10. See whether he does not add some- 
thing to the case and mistake incidentals 
for essentials. Mr. Webster on the ques- 
tion of metallic currency. 

11. See whether his argument does 
not really prove something different 
from what he thinks. 

Watch for mistakes as to the true 
cause of a given result—noncomitancy 
for cause— 


12. 


13. Scrutinize all his statements of 
facts; see whether if there is not false- 
hood there is not a suppressed vice. 

14. Arguing from one order of things 
to another. 

i5. Hasty generalization. 


Reply when Attacked 


1. Distinguish in your mind between 
apology and defense. Never if possible 
place yourself in the attitude of excus- 
ing yourself, of apologizing for your con- 
duct or principles, but assume the high 
ground of conscious integrity and rea- 
son. 


2. Endeavor immediately to put your 
antagonist in the wrong; seize hold of 
something in his spirit, mode of discus- 
sing, attempting to shift the ground, 
mistake as to facts, wandering from the 








subject, mistaking incidentals for essen- 
tials—show been artfully 
brought in to blind the judgment, detect 


what has 
some sophistry, [protest] against such 
attempts to mislead the audience, do it 
with a sense of injury as done to them 
and you, detect motives, show how dif- 
ferent from what professed. 

3. May now be useful to restate the 
question on the ground you took, with 
some one clear short decisive argument 
to support your ground, and then com- 

3 pare it with the representation of your 

opponent, showing beyond all question 

that he either misrepresents you inten- 

tionally or ignorantly misunderstands 
your meaning. 

4. It is often an excellent effect in 

S reply first to take your antagonist on his 

own ground, and show that his conclu- 

sions do not follow, and then show that 


s his premises themselves are false. Mr. 
t Binney" on the deposit. One reason for 

removing them is that the Bank has 
€ sought political power. Admit this, but 
y show it has failed. The letter of the sec- 

retary shows it. What then is the charac- 
rf ter of the act of removal? Is it punitive 
P- or vindictive? Plainly vindictive. And 


is this a motive on which a government 
S should act? But the Bank has not sought 
political power. Her publications went 
only to defend herself. 

5. Show not only that your antagonist 
has blundered in answering either as to 


n act or argument, but show how he came 
le to do so by overlooking this distinction, 
S- or by confounding these terms, by a total 
n- misconception of the case or of your 
rh statements, though you had clearly de- 
a- fined your meaning. 

6. In stating his objections, it is policy 
ur to state them strongly, especially if you 
of have a decisive answer. Mr. Fox was re- 
1S- markable for stating the argument of 
id, antagonists with a force and clearness 


which his opponent could not himself 
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reach and then seizing on some principle 
which shows its fallacy, and then tear- 
ing it to pieces. 

7. It has an excellent effect when you 
have triumphantly answered your antag- 
onist on any point to bring forward 
some sweeping condemnation which he 
has passed upon you, some contempt- 
uous expression, and close that part of 
the subject with a brief comment. Fox, 
British Eloquence, 499.'* 


8. It was a maxim of a great parlia. 
mentary orator. Answer ridicule’ or 
taunt seriously. Show that it was mis- 
placed by alluding to the magnitude of 
the subject, make it recoil. Mr. Web- 
ster answered Mr. Hayne kindly when 
asked why he had turned from Mr. Ben- 
ton to him. (Mr. Hayne.) Was the gen- 
tleman afraid of finding himself over- 
matched by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri? 


“Matches and overmatches, Sir, the 
gentleman seems to forget where and 
what we are. This, sir, is a senate of 
equals, men of individual honor and 
personal character and of absolute in- 
dependence. This is a hall of mutual 
discussion and not an arena of gladia- 
tors. I offer myself as a match to no 
man. I,throw the challenge of [debate } 
at no man’s feet. But I tell the gentle- 
man that holding myself to be the humb- 
lest of the members here, I see nothing 
on the arm of his friend from Missouri 
either alone or when aided by the arm 
of his friend from S. C. that need deter 
even me from espousing any opinion | 
may choose to espouse, from debating 
whenever I choose to debate, from speak- 
ing whatever I may see fit to say on the 
floor of the Senate.” 


g. Sovon the other hand when the ar- 
gument of your antagonist is strained, 
then answer it with ridicule, carry it out, 
but as a general fact and seriously as 
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more becoming your character and the 
respect due the assembly. 

10. Always round off each part, show 
that you have answered this fairly close 
each part by bringing the mind clearly 
back to question. Some leave it obscure. 

11. Wrestling arguments or allusions 
out of your opponent’s hand. Mr. Wirt, 
Mr. Webster. 

12. It-adds much to the severity of a 
reply or attack to compare the conduct 
or principles of someone who has acted 
under the 
here 


same circumstances should 


he come to different conclusions 
and then turn to the conclusions or con- 
duct of the man whom we condemn. 

Spoke at the last meeting of the prin- 
cipal means of enforcing truth upon the 
mind. 

1. Direct appeals to common sense 
which carry their evidence in their very 
statement. 

2. Arguments or proof by which we 
establish our conclusions. ‘ 

In the first case the evidence is in- 
tuitive; in the other we introduce inter- 
mediate truths which lead forward the 
mind from intuitive knowledge to the 
position which we wish to establish. 
Shall now attend to the latter. Useful 
in respect to debate, in societies and in 
future life. 

In every such case, we suppose your 
opinion to be formed, your ground to 
be taken. The process by which you 
thus reach a conclusion is one of great 
interest, and will be considered here- 
after. The art of investigation—of ana- 
lyzing a subject and ascertaining what 
is true—is the highest value to every one 
who writes or speaks. But as it depends 
to a great extent on some of the modes 
of reasoning now to be considered, I 
shall reserve it for future examination. 

In collecting arguments, the first 
thing to be done is to state with great 
distinctness to your own mind the point 


to be proved. In doing this reduce your 
views to a proposition or verbal state- 
ment. Adopt the same course under 
each head or branch of the proof. This 
will guard you against the error of 
| treating| on a term, or general subject, 
instead of providing the proposition. 
‘Thus a man treats of the love of country, 
and the term would involve great num- 
bers of distinct compositions; e.g., that 
it springs from a certain source—that it 


is cherished by such and such principles 


and modes of development—that it is 
productive of such and such beneficial 


results. ‘Thus an essay or popular ora- 


tion, is made up of numerous proposi- 
tions, some of which are too obvious to 
need proof, while others become the ob- 
ject of argument. But in every process 
of reasoning, whether it relates to the 
main point or those of a subordinate 
character, it is highly important to state 
to yourselves the proposition of doing 
this. 

1. State it in different forms. 

2. Examine each |[of| the terms to 
detect any ambiguity or source of mis- 
take. 

3. State negatively what it does not 
include, rejecting those things which 
may seem to be true which may seem to 
be inclined under it. Thus you avoid 
a fruitful source of error. 

4. Be careful 
ground than your cause demands; evils; 
1. You may overload the subject. 2. 


not to cover more 


May introduce what is unnecessary and 
what may give rise to objection or doubt 
from the addition. 3. May leave an op- 
antagonist to attack 
you on this excess in your statement. 


portunity to your 


Kinds of Arguments 
These may be considered either as re- 
lated to their subject matter or the form 
in which they are made to bear on the 
mind of the hearer. As my object is not 
to be strictly logical in this statement, 














but to lay it before you in various light 
I shall dwell on both these, though at 
the expense of repetition. 

I. Reasoning from to effect. 


This kind of reasoning may be used to 


cause 


great effect in showing the results of pro- 
posed measures in many cases. Particu- 
larly in showing that a certain cause ac- 
counts for a given result, and that the 
result arose from that cause. Considera- 
tions of great moment here. 

1. It must be a real cause and not a 
mere antecedent. Prolific sources of er- 
ror: to confound a mere sign (8perov) 
[sic] with a cause. The existence of ice 
is a certain sign the mercury is below 
go degrees of Fahrenheit, but ice is not 
the cause of the descent of the mercury. 
The sinking of the mercury in the baro- 
meter is a very common sign of rain, but 
not the cause of it. The error of mistak- 
ing the necessary conditions or attendant 
of a thing for a cause is illustrated by 
Burke, Works killed 
another it is a necessary condition that 


1.97.'° If a man 
he should have been alive and able to 
do it, but not the cause of it. This con- 
fusion is very common when a thing is 
a necessary condition of the result. De- 
fine necessary condition sine qua non. 
Locke*® in respect to space supposes the 
cause of this idea to lie in matter, the 
idea to be from sensation. So time or 
duration [results| from a succession [of 
sensations]. Thus the condition or oc- 
casion of a thing may be mistaken for 
its cause. Ambiguity of language adds 
to the difhculty. The word reason covers 
both. 

2. It must be fully adequate to pro- 
duce the effect. 

3. That no impediments intervene 
to defeat the operations of the assigned 
cause, or change the nature of the in- 
fluence. 

Reasoning from causes takes place as 
mentioned above: 
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1. When we wish to predict what the 
natural or necessary results or effects of 
a proposed measure [will be]. 

2. When we wish to settle the source 
or origin of a human event. For exam- 
ple, an act of murder. We point out a 
sufficient cause is the malice of a partic- 

motive of self-interest 
all far 


ular individual, 


added—exclude other causes as 
as possible. 

This argument from causes may be ab- 
solute demonstration. Only one cause 
can be possible and that may be neces- 
sary and irresistible. 

In other cases it may afford slighter 
degrees of evidence, so the argument be- 
comes merely probability, plausible, of 
the least possible value. 

The sources of error are: 1. May be 
more causes than one—combined opera- 
tion different from what is imagined. 
2. Opposing causes may obstruct the 
natural operation of the cause assigned. 

I. 
first head and I mentioned it separately 


Tendency. This belongs to the 
from the manner in which it is urged. 
It takes a given measure and considers 
it as a cause. It then argues in favor or 
against it by tracing out its tendency on 
the general principle of causation. 

1. May be counteracting tendencies 
in the measure itself. 

2. May be counteracting tendencies 
in the existing state of things which pre- 
vent the-result. 

IIT. Here we 
reverse the process, take a given state of 
that 
they have sprung from a given cause. 


From effect to cause. 


things, and endeavor to decide 
Difficulties here like those above: 

1. Mistakes of causa pro causa—a mere 
antecedent for cause. 

2. Perverting influence of what is 
really a cause. 

IV. Argument from the nature of the 
case or of the thing in question. By na- 
ture, we of a 


mean the constitution 
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thing, the fundamental law of its exis- 
tence. Wide application of this argu- 
ment. In determining what the nature 
of a thing is, we may go back to struc- 
ture and resolve it into its constituent 
parts by definition; or See what are the 
ends or effects which it is designed to 
arouse. 


Thus the true nature of the thing be- 
comes a decisive criterion to be applied 
in examining measures. When properly 
settled and applied [this] is of great 
weight. 

Great difhculty here will be to settle 
the true nature and end of the thing in 
question. Accidental qualities mistaken 
for essential—force of association in con- 
necting things which do not necessarily 
go together. 


V. Sign or Attendant circumstances. 
Though it is an error to confound this 
with a cause, yet this argument is often 
of great force. If the attendant circum- 
stances is a necessary condition, then the 
argument is demonstrative. This may be 
in two ways: 

1. Positively. If the event does always 
take place when this condition or cir- 
cumstance occurs, then it is positive 
proof that the event will happen. Exis- 
tence of ice always proves the mercury 
to be below 30. 


2. Negatively. If it is a sine qua non— 
then we can argue with certainiy that 
the event will not occur since it is ab- 
sent, though it may not follow if the 
sign be present that it will certainly oc- 
cur, for the cause may not be in opera- 
tion. Health may be a sine qua non of 
long continued mental power, but can- 
not infer from health that a man is a 
good reasoner. This argument from at- 
tendant circumstances, as signs or evi- 
dence of the true character of a measure 
is very wide in its scope and powerful in 
its application. 


VI. From necessary consequence log- 
ically considered. Peculiarly adapted to 
put down the antagonist. Take his 
principle and run it out into positions 
which everyone sees to be absurd and 
ridiculous. Peculiarly applicable to po- 
sition taken [principles] in 
[which] men trust, or tradition. In 
practical concerns it is necessary that 
their consequences must be intuitively 
certain. 


up¢ yn 


VII. Exhaustion. Enumerating all the 
possible propositions, examining each, 
and showing by proper evidence that it 
is not true, except the one you main- 
tained. Highly satisfactory if the enum- 
eration is complete. Great danger if er- 
rors appear. Dilemma is on this prin- 
ciple. 

VIII. Evils or absurdity of the con- 
trary measures or principles. One of the 
most fertile things for painting, exhibit- 
ing the evils of the contrary force—or ab- 
surdity or inconsistency of contrary prin- 
ciple. May be used in defending a course 
pursued or proposed. 


IX. Ex concessio. We appeal to the 
acknowledged principles of a man. Put 


down an antagonist. Ad hominem. 


X. A position from what is admitted 
to something stronger which is involved 
in that admission. | 


XI. Induction. We here point out 
something belonging to an individual 
and then infer that it belongs to the 
whole class. 

Example 

Experience 

Analogy. Greatly used at the bar where | 
a vast number of cases arise not exactly 
provided for in the laws. Take the 
nearest case, show that the principle 


_ applies. 


XII. 
tions. 


Documents, Laws, Interpreta- 
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[IlI. Language and Style| 

| These lectures take up, first, the questions 
of the origin, nature, and function of language 
in the human race, and then proceed to a more 
detailed treatment of the problem of acquiring 
a ready and accurate use of language. As a 
first step in this process, Goodrich proposes to 
treat three aspects of composition: Words and 
Forms of Construction, the Structure of Sen- 
tences, and Figures of Speech. Of these three, 
however, only the first is covered by these lec- 
tures. ] 

Language is the medium by which 
thoughts are communicated from one 
mind to another. Elevated as we are 
above the inferior orders of creation. we 
owe our distinction almost entirely to 
the use of language. Our race presents 
the singular spectacle of an order of 
beings, at once the most weak and the 
most powerful, among the inhabitants 
of Earth. In our infancy, we are more 
helpless and dependent, than the young 
of any, and are trained to a_ hardy 
existence by the We 


hand of nature. 


are, for a long time, scarcely sustained in 
being by the 


watchfulness of parental 


affection. As we rise from this feeble 


the 
around us, 


state to world 


dominion of the 
we draw all our strength 
from a union with each other. And this 
union results, from the power of com- 
municating our thoughts by language. In 
the possession of this power, we are no 
longer like the inferior animals insu- 
lated individuals, each dependent on 
his own sagacity and strength. Our force 
is combined under the guidance of rea- 
son and experience. Our wants, and en- 
joyments, made 
known to others; and each in a thousand 


and discoveries | are 
secret ways, ministers to the security and 
happiness of those around him. Thus 
have the human race, by the simple 
principle of uniting their strength, risen 
by degrees not only to a dominion over 
the inferior orders of creation, but to a 
wide command over the great powers of 
nature itself. into 


Thus have sprung 


being government, subordination, arts, 
sciences, order, happiness and. virtue—all 
in short that which makes the world a 
theatre of wonders around us and opens 
a nobler world to our view as the reward 
of virtue. 

While we are thus indebted to lan- 
guage for the power of making these at- 
tainments we are enabled by the same 
means to transmit them to future gen- 
erations. All the accunfulated stores of 
reason and observation, are preserved 
by language; and we come into life, not 
to toil our way into the attainments of 
a single generation, but to enter, at once, 
on the rich inheritance of past ages— 
the long line of intellectual labor through 
successive centuries. 

Indebted as we thus are to language 
as our bond of union for almost all the 
attainments of our race, we cannot but 
feel a deep interest in examining its 
structure, its progressive improvement, 
and the power which it gives us over 
the minds of others. In this inquiry we 
go back to the earliest stages of society. 
We find language like every other art, 
in its rudest state, and we are often com- 
pelled to smile at the expedients resorted 
to in the infancy of language for the ex- 
pression of ideas. Our inquiries present 
us with a map of the human intellect, 
in its slow progress from ignorance and 
weakness to knowledge and power; for 
every step of the progress is impressed 
upon the language, by the invention of 
new words and new forms of expression 
to convey and record the new discov- 
eries. 

While of language is 
thus a subject of rational curiosity, the 


the progress 
study of our own language, in its pres- 
ent improved state is of the highest im- 
portance to success and usefulness in 
life. In a republic like ours, the great 
end of education is to train the mind to 
vigorous and manly action. Few, com- 
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paratively, can hope to pass their lives 
in the enjoyment of patrimonial wealth 
or literary ease. It is by the tongue and 
the pen that you are enabled to win your 
way to influence, property, and useful- 
ness. Eloquence, therefore, should be 
the object to which all your efforts are 
ultimately aimed. And fortunately, the 
rewards of 


Eloquence are 


greater in this country, than any spot on 


probably 


earth. A wider field is here opened for 
the exercise of talent. Our popular as- 
semblies are far more numerous, as the 
people decide themselves of the measures 
which respect their immediate interests. 
The standard is not yet so high but that 
most men are animated by 
thusiasm and persevering effort, to reap 
the reward of their labors. 


able, en- 


If then we consider public speaking 
as the great end to which your mental 
discipline should be directed, the high 
importance of those studies on which 
you are now entering will be obvious. 
Language is the instrument of your suc- 
cess in life—the instrument by which you 
are to act, on the understanding and 
feelings of others; and surely if the com- 
mon instruments of music—the organ or 
the flute, are placed at our command 
only by long and habitual practice; what 
degree of labor should we not bestow on 
an instrument, so various, so comprehen- 
sive, so commanding, which if skillfully 
managed gives almost unlimited power 
over the minds of others, and opens to 
its possessor the enjoyment of wealth, 
influence, and fame. 

To a writer and public speaker, there 
are two objects of pursuit: 

1. The power of originating just, for- 
cible, and elegant trains of thought. 

2. The power of expressing these 
thoughts in rich, appropriate, and beau- 
tiful language, and thus carrying home 
to the bosoms of others the warm emo- 


tions with which his own heart is in- 


spired. 


These two objects can not indeed be 
entirely separated. We can never employ 
language without conveying thought of 
some kind. Still we may pursue these 
objects by themselves in part; and it is 
highly desirable to gain at an early per- 
iod of life a ready command of language 
as the medium of thought—to under- 
stand perfectly the principles of compo- 
sition—the exact meaning of the words 
we use—the line which separates the ele- 
gant from the low and vulgar—the rules 
of syntax—the proper distribution of 
the clauses which compose a sentence— 
the correct use of figurative language, 
and especially that easy precision aid 
gracefulness of style which throw a 
charm over the writing of Addison and 
Goldsmith. When we have thus ac- 
quired a ready command of language, we 
shall originate thought with greater case 
and clearness, we shall not’ be embar- 
rassed and distracted with two efforts of 
the mind at the same time—the effort 
to invent thoughts and to invent lan- 
guage to express them. The language 
will flow forth of itself as the ideas are 
in the mind, and we shall pour out our 
feeling with greater warmth and _ rich- 
ness, as there is nothing to impede their 
progress. 

For this reason Composition is placed 
among the earliest of your exercises and 
studies; commencing with translations, 
an exercise so highly recommended by 
Cicero, and practiced with so much as- 
siduity during his whole life by that 
accomplished orator for the purpose of 
preserving the richness, strength and 
copiousness of his style. ‘he practice of 
translation has this peculiar advantage. 
that our attention is directed solely to 
the style. As we have not the labor of 
thinking, to originate the ideas, we may 
compose in this way within a given 
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period more than is possible, if we ex- 
press only our own thoughts; while the 
improvement in our style, is still the 
same. For this reason I would recom- 
mend to you all the the continuance of 
this practice during the whole of your 
collegiate life. It cannot be too strongly 
enforced, that nothing will enable you 
to write well, but great frequency in 
composition—a frequency tenfold great- 
er than is demanded in the established 
course of collegiate exercises. Writing 
is in a great measure a mechanical busi- 
ness—far more so than you are now dis- 
posed to believe. An easy and perspicu- 
ous style may be acquired by any one 
who will make the proper effort and all 
who intellect and 
warmth of feeling, may add to this at- 
tainment, the higher excellence of ener- 


have clearness of 


gy of thought and richness of imagina- 
tion. 

Nor does the study of language serve 
merely to improve our style. It discip- 
lines the understanding, and _ prepares 
us to think with greater accuracy. The 
habit of distinguishing the exact mean- 
ing of words, and expressing neither 
more nor less than the precise idea be- 
fore our mind gives a high degree of 
the The 
may thus receive the same kind of dis- 


acuteness to intellect. mind 
cipline which it derives from the study 
of Geometry or Algebra. It ought like- 
wise to be remembered that we think 
chiefly in words that the accuracy of our 
reasoning depends in a great measure, 
on a perfect acquaintance with the terms 
we use. So true indeed is this, that the 
immortal Locke in composing his Treat- 
ise on the human understanding, found 
himself compelled to go back to the 
nature of language, when his work was 
nearly half completed to illustrate the 
operations of the human mind. As we 
acquire an exact knowledge of words, 
we gain at the same time an acquaint- 


ance with the ideas they represent. We 
thus store the mind with the materials 
of knowledge, and prepare ourselves to 
combine our ideas into new forms and 
relations as occasion may require. A 
knowledge of words alone will not in- 
deed make anyone a deep thinker; but 
think with 
strength, who has not bestowed much 


no man can clearness or 
attention on the distinctive meanings of 
words. 


But dismissing this part of the sub- 
ject, there is a charm in language alone, 
aside from the leading train of thought 
conveyed, which all admire and all most 
earnestly covet. has 
taught you that truth alone has com- 


Your observation 
paratively litthe power over the mind. 
It is the manner of exhibiting the truth 
—of making it press with irresistible 
force on the understanding and the con- 
the 
The most powerful appeals of Demos- 


science which constitutes Orator. 
thenes may be translated into other lan- 
guage retaining every truth which they 
exhibit and yet stripped of every particle 
of their eloquence. Your own feeling, 
will teach you far better than I am 
able to express that value of that attain- 
ment, which enables the Orator simply 
by a different collocation of thought and 
language, and the infusion of a glowing 
thrones, 
and make the extremities of the earth 
to tremble. In the 


literature it is the same commanding 


enthusiasm, to shake distant 


inferior classes of 


power of arrangement and language 
which can even render thought of but 
little value, delightful for the elegance 
and ease with which they are expressed; 
which has given an indescribable charm 
to the so often trite and feeble senti- 
ments has made 


Junius with all his malignity, imperish- 


of Goldsmith—which 


able as the language which records his 
vileness—which has constituted Hume, 


partial and inaccurate as he frequently 
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is, the great Historian of England, while 
the laborious correctness of Rapin®! and 
Henry”? are thrown aside with disgust. 


[IV. Voice and Del.very| 

[ These lectures begin by examining the place 
of rhetorical training in the total educational 
picture. The specific advantages to be gained 
from a proficiency in elocution are discussed, 
and the importance of conversational ability is 
stressed. 

[Problems of voice and articulation are con- 
sidered next. Goodrich believed that vocal 
quality is largely determined by nature and is 
not susceptible to any appreciable modifica- 
tion. However, he believed that everyone could 
acquire a definite and pleasing articulation. 
He examines the nature of the articulatory 
process in some detail and lays down principles 
for the improvement of articulation.] 

Whatever then may be your employ- 
ment in future life, though you may 
never be called to the pulpit or to the 
bar, it is a sacred duty which you owe 
to yourselves and your friends, to culti- 
vate those graces and accomplishments 
of our nature—those elegances of taste 
and imagination; of language and of 
address, which, in every profession, give 
the crowning ornament to intellectual 
superiority. 

In speaking of those pursuits which 
belong particularly to the department 
under my care, I shall first call your 
attention for a few lectures to the sub- 
ject of elocution. ‘There are two reasons 
for which I do this. First because I wish 
to lay before you briefly the great prin- 
ciples which have guided me in my at- 
tempts to aid you in the practice of 
speaking—principles which you may find 
of use in that future course of discipline 


which now devolves upon yourselves. 


And secondly because many of you will 
hereafter be instructors and will there- 
fore feel an additional interest, in un- 
derstanding the principles of an art 
which you may soon be called to teach. 

All will admit that an elocution, at 
once distinct and easy, forcible and 


varied, is of high importance at least to 
a public man. It is your great medium 
of intercourse with those around us; and 
the remark of Johnson is founded on 
wisdom, that “what we are called upon 
to do frequently, we should qualify our- 
selves to do well.’"** At your entrance 
into life, especially—a period so often 
decisive of our future character and suc- 
cess—the first exhibition of talent which 
you can make, in promiscuous society— 
the standard by. which you will first be 
tried—is by your ability in conversation. 
And it is here in a peculiar degree that 
elegance of address, 
strength of intellect. 


triumphs over 
If you are here 
found to be confused, indistinct and un- 
graceful, the tones harsh and monot- 
onous, the manner abrupt, timid or hesi- 
tating, the clearest indications of intel- 
ligence or moral worth can scarcely pre- 
vent the impression from being painful 
or disgusting. An easy self-possession on 
the contrary, dignified without stiffness, 
and familiar without obtrusion, united 
to rich and expressive intonations which 
exhibit the feelings in all their variety 
of light and shade, gives a new grace 
to every uttered. 
When you consider how large a portion 


sentiment which is 
of our enjoyment and even of our in- 
fluence is inter- 
course, you cannot but agree with me 


derived from social 
in this opinion. Those qualities are in- 
deed worthy of assiduous cultivation, 
which give a charm to their possessor 
and light up a feeling of joy in every 
circle which he enters; and the want of 
which on the contrary, will leave a man 
of the soundest intellect and the purest 
principles, to be dreaded as a cold and 
repulsive companion. 

To a mind of sensibility the con- 
sciousness of a deficiency in Elocution, 
will often prove an insuperable barrier 
to success in the higher qualities of con- 


versation. Many intellect 


whose and 
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taste would have rendered them orna- 
have been 


society, by 


ments of the social circle, 
self-banished from early 
habits of speaking acquired in early life, 
and neglected, unhappily, until they 
could not be subdued. Such a one I well 
remember of the soundest understand- 
ing and the most fervid genius, with an 
imagination bold and luxuriant, a taste 
of the highest elegance and refinement, 
the pride ot his class and the ornament 
of his College, who stung with shame, 
at deficiencies in elocution, which he had 
too long neglected, retired on leaving 
College to his father’s house, and has 
never from that period been seen by the 
nearest neighbors, except as he some- 
times wanders, the victim of disappoint- 
ment, along a stream which skirts his 


father’s grounds. 

If such be the value of a graceful elo- 
cution as an accomplishment of the 
social circle, how much higher is the 
estimate which it deserves from those 
who are to make it the instrument of 
success in their professional pursuits. 
Intellectual ability, however command- 
ing, can never cbtain the palm of elo- 
quence. Your observation has taught 
you that truth alone has comparatively 
is the 
manner of exhibiting that truth—of mak- 


little power over the mind. It 


ing it press with irresistible force on the 
understanding, and the feelings, and the 
conscience, which constitutes the Orator. 
The most powerful appeals of “the old 
man eloquent of Greece” may be trans- 
lated into other languages, retaining 
every truth which they exhibit, and yet 
stripped of every particle of eloquence 


—your own feelings have taught you far 


better than I am able to express, the 


value of that attainment which enables 
the Orator simply by a different colloca- 
tion of thought and language, and the 
expression of a glowing enthusiasm to 
shake distant thrones and make the ex- 


tremities of the earth to tremble. 
inferior 


In the 
literature it is the 
same commanding power of arrangement 
and language, which can render thoughts 
of but little value, delightful for the 
elegance or force with which they are 
expressed, which has given an_ inde- 
scribable charm so often to the trite and 
feeble sentiments of Goldsmith—which 
has made Junius with all his malignity 
imperishable as the language which re- 
cords his 


classes of 


has made 
Hume, superficial and inaccurate as he 
frequently is, the great 


violences—which 


historian of 
England, while the laborious correctness 
of Rapin or Henry are thrown aside 
with disgust. 

But while you are filled with admira- 
tion at the power of language as an in- 
strument of impression, and are willing 
to dedicate your days and nights to the 
attainment of so commanding a talent, 
permit me to ask if there be in the de 
livery of language, a power exactly sim- 
tlar to this which we have been consid- 
If there be a 
combination of emphasis, tone, inflection 


ering in its arrangement. 


and gesture which arrays a sentence in 
ten-fold strength and beauty—which car- 
ries the appeal home to the soul with 
a depth of sentiment never before ex- 
perienced, and which thus gives a com- 
mand over the minds of others never 
I ask is not this talent 
of the same value to the Orator, whose 


before attained. 


instrument is the voice, as the command 
of language which you admire so greatly 
in the Author medium is the 
press? Why, then, let me urge the ques- 
tion, do 


whose 


you consider years of labor 
as well bestowed in acquiring an elegant 
and forcible style of writing when few 
of you expect ever to address the public 
through the press—and at the same time 
employ not one-tenth or one-hundredth 
part as much exertion in cultivating a 


similar talent which would cloathe you 
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with. greater power as a public speaker, 
the employment to which most of you 
are destined. Nothing, I am confident, 
could save you from the conviction cf a 
serious violation of duty in this respect 
but the general inattention to speaking 
at the present day which has lowered 
the standard of attainment in this art. 
Among the great body cf our public 
speakers how few will you find, who are 
not marked by some offensive peculiari- 
ties, which continually force themselves 
on the view, and which you are com- 
pelled to forget and pardcn for the value 
of the sentiments, which are thus de- 
barred in the delivery. Negative excel- 
lence therefore, freedom from gross 
faults is regarded as a high attainment; 
while those more elevated qualities on 
which the true force of speaking lies, are 
left in a great measure uncultivated and 
forgotten. 


A large part of mankind, at the pres- 
ent day, are, I believe, totally uncon- 
scious of the real power of the voice and 
manner, in producing impressions on 
the mind. They have never witnessed 
its exhibition and are therefore ignorant 
of its prodigious energy. That high or- 
der of speaking, in which the strongest 
appeals are made to the feelings, is un- 
happily confined almost entirely to the 
Stage; and here is in too many instances 
degraded by rant, affectation and gri- 
mace. Players are, in most cases, men of 
uncultivated minds, ignorant of philos- 
ophical principles, destitute of an ele- 
gant taste in composition, generally of 
degraded moral principles, and barred 
by the nature of their employment from 
the higher ranks of society. It is not 
therefore surprising that they adopt a 
false standard of taste, and depart from 
the simplicity of nature, especially when 
we consider how prone men are to 
monotony or affectation in delivering 
the sentiments of others. But with all 


these disadvantages, the command which 
they sometimes gain over the feelings 
of the most enlightened mind is aston- 
ishing. And when a man of this profes- 
sion, like Garrick, has the benefit of a 
better education, of purer principles and 
more honorable associates—when nature 
seeks through such a man in all her 
simplicity and force to the genuine sen- 
timents of the heart, the effect is over- 
whelming, you feel that a new power is 
added to our race, and that man is ele- 
vated in the scale of existence. 

Suppose for example a man like Gar- 
rick, fitted with the power of swaying 
the emotions by delivering the senti- 
ments of others, suppose that such a 
man could cast off his borrowed char- 
acter and come down to you with the 
energy of real earnestness, and could 
add to a highly cultivated intellect, a 
rich imagination and genuine enthusi- 
asm of feeling, qualities possessed by so 
many actors—could add, I say, that high 
talent of blending with these powers, 
that prodigious energy which he inspires 
into his imaginary characters—how pow- 
erful an ally would you not feel your- 
self to have gained could you enlist such 
a man in the cause of truth and virtue? 
Now it was to this object, that the just 
and fervid genius of the Ancients direct- 
ed the Orator, not that sense should be 
sacrificed to sound, but that the noblest 
effusion of the intellect and of fancy 
should be sustained and enforced by 
correspondent energy of diction. Their 
triumph was complete and you are no 
more astonished, that the Oration of 
Cicero for Marcellus, from which you 
are left with a feeble impression on your 
mind, should in the delivery have melt- 
ed the inflexible soul of Caesar on the 
tribunal of justice, till every feeling of 
resentment, of consistency of character, 
and his repeated declarations, is for- 
gotten and the sentence of condemna- 
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With such ex- 
amples before them, we shall cease to 
wonder at the high importance attached 


tion falls from his hand. 


by the Ancients to delivery as the instru- 
ment and organ of impassioned elo- 
quence—and that every attempt at ora- 
tory, without high attainments in this 
art, were considered by them as negatory 
|mugatory?] and vain. 

The great error on this subject has 
arisen from an impression that words 
alone are adequate to communicate all 
that passes in our minds. But the pas- 
sions and the imagination, have a lan- 
guage of their own independent of words 
—they speak the emotions of the heart 
which have other and more powerful 
means of being addressed. Words are 
arbitrary signs suggesting intellectual 
ideas indirectly with reading; and, to a 
limited extent associated with the feel- 
ings. But tones and inflexions are estab- 
lished by the Creator as the great excit- 
ing causes of emotion with the deepest 
sensibilities of our nature. They are as- 
sociated not by the arbitrary inventions 
of man, but by the original principles of 
our constitution. ‘Their power over the 
coolest and best disciplined minds, is 


often astonishing. Hence you may per- 
haps have experienced that a pathetic 
story like that of Le Fevre** or Le Roche** 
when perceived with eye, has awakened 
but little emotion; but when you have 
attempted to read to yourself aloud in 


simple and pathetic tones, you have 
found yourself unconsciously melted in- 
to tears. Even in trains of reasoning, 
when words alone are adequate to call 
up all the ideas intended, we shall sym- 
pathize with the apparent feelings of the 
speaker. If delivery be negligent and 
feeble we instinctively feel that he has 
no interest in his argument, and there- 
fore have no interest ourselves; if on the 
contrary his tones and manner betray 


the earnestness of strong emotion, a deep 


0 


feeling for the success of his causes, we 
merge our sympathies with his—our at- 
tention is at once fixed—and our con- 
viction has double strength, because we 
feel it deserves to be convinced. 

But when we rise from the region of 
reasoning into that of the imagination 
and the passions, if we neglect those out- 
ward indications of feeling which nature 
has stamped on our constitution, the ef- 
fect will be far from negative—the con- 
tract is, in many cases, so striking as to 
produce emotions directly the reverse of 
those intended—and the most striking 
passages have a painful or ludicrous im- 
pression. It ought never to be forgotten 
that the habits of delivery which we 
form, exert a powerful influence through- 
out our life on our style of writing and 
extemporaneous speaking. He 
conscious of his inability to deliver glow- 
ing conceptions and pathetic emotions 
in correspondent and appropriate tones, 


who is 


will be deterred from an attempt which 
might end in his own confusion. When 
such conceptions rise to his mind in the 
fervour of address he rejects them with 
a sigh that he is chained down by his 
habits of delivery to a lower range of 
Oratory. A perpetual restraint is thus 
imposed on the excursions of his genius 
and the finest trait of his mind may be 
sacrificed to an early neglect of delivery. 

I have opened the subject with these 
remarks on the power of delivery in giv- 
ing impressiveness to thought and lan- 
guage not because there is an individual 
present who is not convinced of the value 
of this attainment; or whose own mind 
has not witness to its 
overwhelming influence. But as to any 


at times borne 


practical benefit to yourselves, a cool 
conviction is nothing. Nor is this an 
attainment which can be forced upon 
you in the regular routine of education, 
like that discipline of mind which 
springs from the study of language and 
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the mathematics. A few gross errors may 
indeed be corrected. But composition 
of every kind whether it be the arrange- 
ment of language to convey thought, or 
the adjustment of tones, inflections and 
emphasis to awaken feelings—must be 
the spontaneous effusion of deep inter- 
est. A glowing enthusiasm to enkindle 
in the hearts emotions 


which enflame and agitate our own. It 


of others the 


is not the passive reception of knowl- 
edge to which the most sluggish mind 
may submit—but a creative act to which 
all knowledge should be subservient, re- 
quiring the stimulus of motives the most 
powerful and constant: a deep sense of 
duty; a lively perception of high ad- 
vantage to be gained; a generous emula- 
tion to excell; an increasing delight in 
that active and vigorous state of mind 
created by those intellectual habits. 

In speaking to you on this subject for 
the last time I can only cast myself upon 
your feelings—your sense of duty—your 
interest in the honor and success of this 
Institution, in your own honor and your 
desire for success in the active scene of 
life which are already beginning to open 
Take 
victions of your understanding on this 


before you. then the sober con- 
subject, the testimony of your own ob- 
servation and of all enlightened men as 
to the value of this attainment, and ask 
is it not your duty to become able and 
accomplished speakers? Is there not an 
amount of moral power placed within 
your reach, which you cannot throw away 
without trampling upon your own in- 
terests and violating a sacred duty which 
you owe to your friends and to you 
country, and, above all, to that being 
who has intrusted us with talents for his 
service and will soon call in to account 
for their improvement? To make the 
case more particular let me select a single 
individual who is destined to the pulpit: 
and I say to him, cultivate all your other 


powers assiduously up to a given point, 
and enter upon life in the neglect of this 
qualification, your sphere of usefulness 
will always be much more limited. The 
whole collected energy of those other 
which cultivate 
throughout life, be hemmed in by a 
narrower sphere of action—Add to them 


powers you must 


the powers of a commanding elocution, 
through which all your intellectual force 
is to be poured on the minds of others, 
and it is my sober conviction you may in 
many instances double throughout life 
the extent of your usefulness. Larger con- 
gregations will solicit your labors; taste 
and feeling will be enlisted on your side; 
a deeper solemnity and a more pene- 
trating influence will attend the truths 
you deliver; and, in short, every intel- 
lectual exertion you make in the service 
of God 
diffused over double the number of hu- 


and your fellow-men, will be 
man beings. Let no one plead that he 
is exempted, by natural detects, from 
the obligation to be a powertul speaker, 
until he has faithfully and perseveringly 
made the attempt. The two great Ora- 
tors of Antiquity, I need not remind you, 
had peculiar natural impediments to en- 
counter. The original structure of the 
voice you cannot indeed change—and if 
unharmonious it must in a great degree 
remain so still. But industry and enthusi- 
It is re- 
markable that some of the most distin- 


asm, will do almost all the rest. 


guished speakers of the present age, had 


uncommonly bad voices—harsh, disso- 


nant, and unsubdued. Thus I am told 
was the case with Cook,?° Kean,?*? Kem- 
ble,** and Dr. Mason.?° The most melo- 
dious voice badly managed is disgusting 
—and a harsh voice, if animated with 
just inflections, tones, and emphases has 
a commanding power. 

In the course of discipline which I am 
to recommend to you in these Lectures, 
designed not merely to direct your prac- 














tice, while members of College but dur- 
ing your professional studies and in some 
degree the whole course of your lives as 
public speakers, I would remind you 
that it is not merely theoretical knowl- 
edge of principles, nor a few inactive 
wishes, or occasional emotions that will 
avail. Every valuable attainment must 
cost you labor, and nothing certainly but 
close and persevering application can 
give the command which you ought to 
have over that powerful instrument the 
voice. It is an application, however, 
which need not greatly interfere with 
other pursuits. By a regular distribu- 
tion and by carrying practice inthis art 
into your hours of exercise and amuse- 
ment much may be accomplished. 

The ease with which a good speaker 
controls his voice, deceives us into the 
belief that this command was a natural 
gift and required but little labor. A 
large portion of the difficulty no doubt 
arises from bad habits to be subdued, 
habits which in some individuals have 
less force than in others. But rarely did 
any man speak impressively without 
much secret labor. I have made this an 
object of enquiry, as to a number of in- 
dividuals most distinguished for their 
excellence in this respect—and have 
learned with surprise the unwearied 
secret exertions which it cost them to 
acquire that spontaneous flow of deliv- 
ery which seemed the suggestion of the 
moment. To speak according to the dic- 
tates of nature is indeed the great prin- 
ciple of excellence. But it is not nature 
cramped and debased as observed in the 
habits of most of us, whose whole course 
of education from childhood has been 
hostile to freedom and force in speak- 
ing. Nor will you find a spotless exhibi- 
tion of nature even in the greatest of 
Orators of our age. Your conception of 
it must be formed like the Venus of 
the Ancient sculptor, by collecting the 
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scattered elements of beauty and strength 
around you, into one finished picture of 
unattained and unattainable perfection. 
He who with such an image of excel- 
lence before him, aims with inflexible 
determination at high attainments will 
not lose his reward. 

If then there is an individual who does 
not design utterly to abandon himself 
to the powers of evil habits, let him not 
lose one moment in resisting its sway. 
The organs of speech lose their flexibil- 
ity as we advance in years—the power of 
habit is gaining force, and what may not 
be successfully corrected may soon be 
beyond your power. 

The first thing to be guarded against is 
the mechanical and monotonous manner 
of speaking which we are so apt to ac- 
quire in early life by delivering the com- 
pesitions of others. I would urge from 
this time never to declaim, but to con- 
verse—with a dignity and strength more 
sustained as the subject rises in im- 
portance. Colloquial tones, inflexions, 
and emphases are the basis of all good 
speaking; and your first endeavor there- 
fore should be to acquire such a com- 
mand over your mental habits (for the 
fault lies partly here) as well as over 
the bodily organs that you can read or 
speak as you converse. 

But this is not sufficient. As the occa- 
sion, the subject, and the style rise in 
dignity and force, a correspondent eleva- 
tion is necessary in the manner of deliv- 
ery. And here lies the difficulty. We 
attempt to be easy, and instantly become 
too familiar and feeble for the occasion. 
We aim at dignity and strength and at 
once swell into declamation. To unite 
dignity with ease—variety with strength 
—feeling with simplicity—is the great art 
of elocution. It is not true therefore that 
the mode of delivering a sentence which 
spontaneously suggests itself, even when 
the feelings are most excited is of course 
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the best. Such a mode is generally a 
good one—i.e., usually free from gross 
faults. But to infuse into the delivery 
all the force of which the sentence is 
capable, requires study, and experiment 
with various modes till the best is dis- 
covered. Hence the great Orators of 
Antiquity scarcely ever trusted them- 
selves to speak in public until they had 
composed their productions with un- 
wearied labor, and prepared for their 
delivery by numerous repetitions. More 
force certainly can be thus infused into 
eloquence provided we guard against the 
stiffness and want of feeling which are 
apt to spring up in retried composition. 
Habitual practice, however, as in every 
other art will give in most cases the 
power of instantaneous decision and this 
power is necessary in extemporaneous 
speaking. In written composition some 
hours should be spent before hand in 
adapting the expression to sentiment. 
The rehearsal of players affords a 
strong confirmation of these remarks. 
They are required to deliver written 
language like spoken—adapting the man- 
ner to that degree of dignity which the 
occasion and the sentiment demand. 
Now in doing this, it is not the first nor 
the second, nor the twelfth experiment 
which enables them to fit on the exact 
manner in which the words are to be 
uttered. Yet when ultimately delivered, 
they strike you as so perfectly natural 
that they must have flowed without labor 
from the spontaneous suggestion of the 
moment. It is indeed the suggestion of 
the moment but not the first suggestion 
—perfectly correspondent indeed with 
the existing trace of feeling, but a rapid 
copy of that which was originally pro- 
duced with labor and art. Nothing in- 
deed will show more forcibly the neces- 
sity of study, than attempting to read 
a comedy aloud, in which although there 
are no tones to which you are not ac- 


customed, and which you do not in- 
stantly recognize as natural when uttered 
by others, you are entirely unable to 
command or 
first perusal. 


even to conceive at the 


This arises from our early habits of 
reading acquired at school. The use of 
voice is there not laid according to the 
relative proportion of thought, but to a 


measured tune applied to every sentence. 
Hence in reading the habit is never 
formed of indicating those delicate rela- 
tions, correspondences and oppositions 
of thought, by those organs which nature 
has provided for their expression. Chil- 
dren do it considerably in conversation 
—and would be utterly astonished to 
hear another child talk as he reads. But 
as they advance in life and of course 
read more, the pernicious habits of the 
school gain on the natural tones of con- 
versation. If a man’s conversation were 
taken down on paper, and he were re- 
quired to read the same words as he had 
just pronounced, scarcely an individual 
can be found who is not so much the 
slave of habit, that the paper before him 
would not change his mode of delivery. 
These habits not only injure cur read- 
ing and speaking but they weaken our 
capacity for doing it. We that 
variety of tone, that wide command of 


love 


the voice which nature has given us. 
When an accomplished speaker throws 
in a sentence a variety ten times greater 
than we had ever thought of, and thus 
points out numerous relations of ideas 
which we had never attempted to express 
in delivery—we admire the talent. We 
instantly feel the beauty and truth to 
nature. But when we seek to imitate, 
the organs of speech do not second our 
desires. Their flexibility is gone—they 
move only in the beaten track of habit. 

To guard against these dangers I shall 
attempt in our next meeting, to analyze 
that measured and declamatory tone so 
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generally prevalent in public speech, and 
to point out the best means of correct- 
ing these errors: and shall then proceed 
in the progress of this course, to con- 
sider the several qualities of good speak- 
ing: melody, compass and strength of 
voice, distinctiveness of articulation, 
propriety of pauses, correctness and va- 
riety of inflections and the principles of 
Emphasis. 
* * & *& 

At our last meeting, we examined the 
structure of those organs on which the 
original sound of the human voice de- 
pends; and to whose perfect action we 
are indebted for the melody and _ rich- 
ness of our tones, the extent and variety 
of their combinations, and the impres- 
siveness and ease with which they are 
thrown upon the ear. Some suggestions 
were added, on the best means within 
our power of cultivating and improving 
these organs. 

Although much may be accomplished 
by persevering industry in subduing the 
vocal organs to our will, in supplying 
deficiencies and correcting error—still 
there is an original character impressed 
by the hand of nature on these organs, 
which can never be changed. There is a 
melody, a boldness and strength in some 
voices, which arising from the primary 
structures of the vocal organ can never 
be transferred to others less highly gifted 
by nature. 


the 
original diversities of our constitution, 


In this, however, as in most of 
the superiority enjoyed by the. favored 
few, is an instrument rather of gratifica- 
tion, than of substantial utility—a source 
of rich enjoyment, indeed, to the taste, 
but of little effect in the serious concerns 


of life. It is to the second class of organs * 


(of which I am now to speak) that we 
are indebted for the incalculable bene- 
fits of social intercourse; and the power 
of impressing our sentiments, with dis- 


the minds of 
The organs of speech, unlike 
those of the voice have, with very few 


tinctness and force, on 
others. 
difference of 


exceptions, no original 


structure. It is their cultivation cr their 
neglect alone, which gives rise to the 
wide diversity which we observe in the 
speech of men as distinguished from 
their voice. Melody of tone, like a rich 
imagination may be the prerogative of 
but few; but distinctness of articulation, 
variety and ease of transition, justness of 
emphasis, compass of inflection—all, in 
short, that there is of mind in vocal lan- 
guage, may be possessed in almost equal 
degrees, by those who aspire to the at- 
tainment with enthusiasm and persever- 
ance. 

As the object of speaking is not merely 
to convey sound to the ear, but to stamp 
each portion of sound with a distinctive 
character, as the representative of 
thought, the fundamental quality of elo- 
cution (without which no other can have 
existence) is a clear articulation. To the 
musician it is cf very little importance 
whether the words which he utters are 
understood or not: he relies for success 
not on the ideas conveyed to the under- 
standing, but on the rich combinations 
of sound impressed upon the ear. But 
he who speaks, has accomplished noth- 
ing, until each combination of sound 
awakens its appropriate idea‘in_ the 
mind. He may then point cut their rela- 


tions by pauses and inflections, or deep- 


en their impression by emphasis and 
tone: But, until this primary object is 
attained, by distinct articulation, the 
highest graces of delivery, are of no 
more value than if expressed in an un- 
known tongue. 

Nor is it sufficient barely to convey 
the idea; there is great beauty in doing 
it with perfect distinctness and openness 
of voice; preserving a happy medium 
between that confused and hurried man- 
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ner, so generally prevalent in our speak- 
ers, on the one hand, and tke air of 
labor and measured precision, which 
we are in danger of acquiring, on the 
other, from 


our anxious endeavors to 
correct the opposite fault. An articula- 
tion thus clear and _ well-proportioned 
has not merely negative excellence or 
freedom from defects: It has, like per- 
spicuity of style, a high degree of positive 
beauty; and awakens the same pleasure 


that we feel in receiving thought through 
the clear medium of Addison or Gold- 
smith or contemplating the Landscape, 
in a pure atmosphere and under a se- 
rene sky. 

The structure of our language lays us 
under peculiar difficulties, in acquiring 
a just and easy articulation. We have 
indeed nearly the same _ elementary 
sounds with the finest languages of antiq- 
uity and of modern times. But in com- 
bining these sounds into syllables and 
words, very little regard has been paid, 
to the harmony of their union or the 
ease of transition from one sound to 
another. The Ancients on the contrary 
adjusted these combinations and _ transi- 
tions, with the strictest attention to ease 
and gracefulness of delivery; and to this 
single principle may be referred almost 
all the irregularities which occur in the 
inflection of their nouns and verbs. In 
our language we have not only a larger 
proportion of consonant sounds, but un- 
fortunately those which are most difh- 
cult to pronounce, are in numerous in- 
stances, brought into immediate contact; 
making the transition so rapid and so 
entire, in passing from one of these dis- 
cordant sounds to another, as greatly to 
impair the ease and distinctness of our 
enunciation. 

This difficulty is greatly enhanced by 
our principles of accent. We lay a pecul- 
iar stress on one syllable of a word and 
pass lightly and rapidly over the rest. 


The tendency of our language is to 
place the accent near the beginning olf a 
word; and hence in some instances, two, 
three, or even four syllables which fol- 
low are pronounced with great rapidity 
and but little stress of voice. This pro- 
duces, too often, a confusion and neg- 
ligence in the articulation of these syl- 
lables, which if it does not obscure the 
sense destroys all measure and propor- 
tion, and consequently all harmony of 
delivery. From this cause, likewise, un- 
accented syllables are in numerous in- 
stances entirely omitted; in others the 
finest and most open sounds of our lan- 
guage sink into the worst; and in others, 
still, part of the consonant sounds are 
either entirely lost or transformed into 
others to which they bear a resemblance. 
There is from these causes, in the sound 
of our unaccented syllables (which of 
course bear a large proportion to the 
whole body of the language) an indefi- 
niteness of pronunciation, which  oc- 
casions the greatest perplexity to for- 
eigners, and not infrequently to cur- 
selves, When called upon to read in a de- 
liberate and distinct manner. Some of 
these will be more particularly stated 
in a subsequent part of the Lecture. 
The difficulties to which I have now 
adverted, have induced all experienced 
Teachers of the 
opinion that to remedy a defective ar- 


Elocution to unite in 


ticulation or attain any high degree of 
excellence in this respect, it is necessary 
to analyze the sound of our language; to 
commence as in singing with a course 
of practice on the most short and easy 
combinations, to rise gradually to the 
more complicated. In such a course of 
exercises, after practising on single words 
for a time, the most harmonious sen- 
tences should next be chosen; the articu- 
lation of which is, of course, most easy. 
When the clearness and melody of tone 
natural to such compositions have be- 
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come habitual, we should gradually se- 
lect the more discordant combinations 
which occasion the greatest difficulty; 
and pronounce them in the same clear 
and open manner. In the commence- 
ment of the course, therefore, the best 
exercises would be in Poetry, were it 
not for the danger of acquiring a tone, 
from the regular succession of its num- 
bers. The Greek and Latin languages 
having a larger proportion of vowel 
sounds than our own, are peculiarly 
adapted to this purpose; and have like- 
wise the additional advantage that as 


we have never used them in the rapid- 


ity of conversation, we can more easily 
pronounce them with great deliberation 
and distinctness. This course of discip- 
line, though it may produce, at: first, a 
laborious and unnatural precision of 
sound, may gradually be softened in ease 
and gracefulness, while a clear and mel- 
low articulation are still preserved. He 
who has thus acquired a perfect com- 
mand over the organs of speech will 
learn how to estimate the comparative 
excellence of each elementary sound; 
and to decide instantaneously where to 
prolong and where to curtail them, in a 
manner best adapted to give melody and 
strength to his delivery. He will recog- 
nize certain combinations on which the 
voice may dwell with peculiar satisfac- 
tion; and by their means spread a beauty 
and openness of sound over all his de- 
livery. There are others over which his 
sole object will be to pass with ease and 
lightness; and to conceal their faults, by 
mingling them in the flow of those which 
are more harmonious. But to an undis- 
ciplined reader or speaker, all sounds 
come |become?]| alike indifferent. In- 
stead of aiming to rerider them harmoni- 
ous, he clusters them together; curtails 
the finest of their due length; gives too 
great prominence to those which are 


harsh; runs, not infrequently, one sound 


into another, so that none is heard dis- 
tinctly; and reduces nearly all of them to 
mutes or aspirates. 

The office of the Enunciative organs, 
as I intimated at our last meeting, is 
two-fold: 

1. To break off the stream of voice 
into small distinct portions. 

2. To stamp on each of these por- 
tions a distinctive impression, thus mak- 
ing it an element of speech. 

The inquiry has often been made, in 
what does the latter process consist: how 
is voice as it proceeds from the Larnyx, 
converted into speech, or a succession of 
elementary sounds—what is articulation 
in this sense of the term? Simple as the 
question may appear, it is not easy to 
answer. Indeed a very able writer in 
one of the leading Reviews of the pres- 
ent day, has pronounced it to be a ques- 
tion which never was satisfactorily ans- 
wered, and probably never will be. For 
my own part, though I would speak 
with hesitation on the subject, the most 
natural solution appears to be this. In 
the act of whispering, the enunciative or- 
gans alone are employed; and the sound 
is produced by the vibration of the lips, 
tongue or other portions of the mouth, 
which are brought into near approach 
or contact. ‘There then we have articula- 
tion, and in this manner without the aid 
of voice, all the elementary sounds of 
the language may be formed by the mere 
action of the breath, on the organs of 
enunciation, in certain position. If 
while the sound is thus going on, another 
sound from the Larnyx, to wit voice, is 
added, the articulation or elementary 
sound is still produced as before, solely 
by the vibration of the Enunciative or- 
gans. The sound which is added, merely 
mingles itself with the original elemen- 
tary sound, and gives strength and sono- 
rousness to the whole without changing 
its character. Thus the letter f is formed 
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by the vibration of the lips, and the let- 
ter s by the vibration of the teeth, while 
air is passing rapidly from the mouth; 
and notice that eight of our consonant 
sounds are thus mere articulation formed 
by the enunciative organs without any 
voice or action of the larnyx. And what 
is remarkable we have eight other let- 
ters, which are exactly the same articu- 
lations, with a small portion of voice or 
vibration from the larynx added to them. 
I, for example, becomes v, when voice 
is added to it; s, becomes z; t, becomes 
d; p becomes b. These second eight 
therefore are not new articulations, but 
merely the former eight sustained and 
strengthened by one quality common to 
them all—a vibration of 
Their distinctive 


the larynx. 
character as_ letters 
therefore lies not in this latter vibration, 
but in the original vibration of the Enun- 
ciative organs, which produced the 
sound of f, s, and t. Articulation, there- 
fore, is solely that vibration—the vibra- 
tion of the larynx merely strengthens 
and sustains it. 

Leaving this however, as 
rather curious than useful, it is impor- 
tant to remark that the distinct portions 
of sound, broken off by the Enunciative 
organs, are not, in most speakers, sufh- 
ciently long. [1.?] Time should be allow- 
ed for each letter to impress itself upon 
the ear with perfect distinctness, and for 
the organs to pass without difficulty or 


inquiry, 


confusion to the subsequent position. 
Rapidity of speaking as we have already 
remarked is unquestionably one of the 
great sources of a bad articulation. But 


when this is not the case, when by a vig- 
orous action of the organs, every sound 
is made to reach the ear with distinct- 
ness, a rapid delivery is destructive to 
all dignity and force of impression. In 
many cases indeed there is a beauty in 
passing lightly, over connecting words 
and clauses; but on important members 


of a sentence, especially in forcible and 
pathetic speaking, there must be a cer- 
tain degree of prolongation or there 
can be no dignity and strength. A com- 
mand of the voice in this respect, is like- 
wise of peculiar value, in its influence 
upon emphasis. Occasionally to empha- 
size by prolonging a word, gives not only 
more variety, but frequently much 
greater force, than mere stress of voice. 
2. In stamping upon each portion of 
sound its specific character, all distinct- 
ness depends on applying the Enuncia- 
tive organs to each other, in their several 
points of approach or contact, with firm- 
ness and tension; on suffering no sound 
to escape till the proper moment has 
arrived; and then, with equal prompti- 
tude, on giving to it a complete and 
energetic expression. ‘This depends chief- 
ly on the consonants, which separate the 
flowing sounds of the vowels by strong 
boundaries obvious to the ear; adding 
force and expression; and furnishing 
useful varieties and pleasing contrasts. 
Thence you may observe that in sing- 
ing, the voice dwells chiefly on the vowel 
sounds: the consonants are felt to be an 
impediment, and are passed over as 
lightly as possible, while the vowels are 
prolonged and blended. In speaking on 
the contrary, there is no distinctness, un- 
less the limits of each vowel are marked 
and ascertained by a firm enunciation of 
the intervening consonants. 


General rules however are of no value, 
on a subject of this kind, unless applied 
to specific cases. As my object is entirely 
practical, I shall therefore, as intimated 
on a former occasion, descend to a min- 
ute statement of some of the difficulties 
which impede the articulation of our 
language, together with their causes and 
the faults to which they lead. I do it 
the rather, there is not work 
within my knowledge, which touches, 
to any extent, on this subject; and I have 


because 
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thought, the results of some years of ob- 
servation and experience, would not be 
without their use in your future course 
of discipline, and particularly in the of- 
fice of instructors to which some of you 
will soon be called. I shall therefore 
mention them so deliberately as to allow 
any who choose, to take them down. 


Consonants 

I. Drawing consonants together, and 
omitting the intermediate vowel sounds. 

We have certain which 
from the position of the organs, in form- 
ing them, combine more naturally with- 
out the intervention of a vowel; as for 
example the mute and liquids, br, fr, tr. 
We are apt, therefore, in syllables not 
under the accent, to omit a vowel be- 
tween these 


consonants, 


and to draw 
them together; of which I will mention 


quite a number of instances, the more 


consonants, 


fully to convey my meaning. 

Between T and R. Histry, for history; 
litral, for literal; litrature, for literature; 
pastral for pastoral; victry for victory; 
votry for votary; natral for natural, etc. 

P and R. Corp’rate for corporate; 
corp’ral for corporal. 

B and R. 
lib’ral. 

D and R. Wond'ring; wond’rous. 

C and R. Acc’rate; acc’racy. 

V and R. Fav'rable; av'rice. 

F and R. Suff'rable; pref'rable. 

G and R. Stagg’ring; dang’rous. 

Also N and R, M and R, S and R. 

When the _participial 


Neighb’ring; _ lab’ring; 


form ing is 
added to R under these circumstances, 
this difficulty takes 
flattering. 


always place—as 
When the formative er, denoting the 
agent, is added, the same omission is 
apt to take place, murdrer, hindrer. 
The (viz. 
participles in ing and nouns in er de- 
noting the agent) being quite numerous. 


two last classes of words 
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the fault mentioned 


frequently. 


now occurs very 
When the letter L follows a vowel and 
a mute the same remark applies to it as 
to the letter R, b’lieve, abs’lute. 
There are, however, words in which 
the omission at the end of a word has 
become so common as to be sanctioned 
by good use. 
When N is in the same circumstance, 
n, 


d, 
tend'ncy. 


ord’nary, card’nal, ord’nal, 
t, n, obst’nate, etc. 


s, n, cons’nant. 

So strong is this tendency to coales- 
cence in the case of the letter N that we 
have yielded to it in most words of 
more than one syllable which end in on 
or en; as beacon; heaven; even; garden. 
In a few words of this kind, however, 
the coalescence does not take place, as 
in sudden, fatten, chicken, and it is 
peculiarly important to commit these 


words to memory. At a future period, 


if any are disposed, I will designate these 
exceptions and trace the general princi- 
ples of English pronunciation. Enough 
has been that 
a coalescence of the consonants by the 
omission of 


said, however, to show 


an intermediate vowel is 

a fault which prevails to a great extent 

and to be carefully avoided. 

II. Omitting consonants which should 
be sounded 

i. Dropping the letter R when it 

occurs between S and T. 

This is so vulgar that I should hardly 
think it worthy of being mentioned, 
were it not common even here. 
Fust for first, wust for worst, bust for 


burst, cust for curst. 


too 


2. Dropping the aspirate H: child’ood, 
man’ood. This is very frequent in the 
verb to have and pronouns him, her: 
“Where’ve you been.” “I saw em.” The 
same omission is very common in the 
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case of wh: wile, wen, for while, when. 
Th is frequently omitted in the word 
them: I told ‘em. 

3. The great difficulty in this respect, 
however, arises from the letters d and 1, 
which being mutes, arrest the passage of 
the sound. Hence when preceded by 
another. consonant, it is often difficult 
to sound both letters with distinctness— 
fact, exact, mind. For this reason the 
copulative and creates a great difficulty. 
Perhaps in the majority of instances, it 
is not fully sounded, men an’ money, 
question an’ answer. This embarrass- 
ment with the letters d and ¢ is greatly 
increased when they are followed as well 
as preceded by a consonant, mil'ly for 
mildly, kin’ness for kindness, lan’scape, 
frien’ship, col’ly. It is still greater when 
t is preceded by c—as enactment, directly 
distinctness. In these cases it is almost 
impossible to retain the sound fully. 
Words of this class become very numer- 
ous by the addition of the letter S to 
form the plural of nouns, and the grd 
singular of verbs: He finds, relents; pro- 
ducts, pretexts, exacts. Hence new _let- 
ters are sometimes formed by dropping 
the ¢ or d: “The ax of parliament.” In 
like manner th when followed by s, is 
suffered to sink in to s or z; months- 
monse, _ breathes-breeze, 
clothes-cloze. This last has become so 
common as even to be partially admitted 
by Walker from its prevalence; though 
condemned as vulgar. In the same man- 
ner d is often changed into g: adjourned- 
ajourn, adjudicate-ajudicate. 


truths-truce, 


III. Interchanging Letters 

One great fault of this occurs in the 
termination ing, which in some parts 
of our country is always pronounced like 
n: writin, walkin, speakin. This is a vul- 
garity which ought to be most carefully 
avoided. The sound of the ing should 
be heard in these instances with entire 


fulness. The only case in which this 


omission is justified by Walker*®® is when 
the mg is immediately preceded by 
another ng as in ringing, singing. In 
these instances however, I should prefer 
to give the second ng distinctly, though 
with less force than the first. 

Another case of this interchange cc- 
curs in what we call lisping, which con- 
sists merely in using the letter th for s; 
It is 
therefore perfectly easy to cure this of- 


or in some instances the s for th. 


fensive habit, though many persons are 
so unthinking as to imagine it to result 
from some natural deficiency or impedi- 
ment. 

This error as to natural impediments 
is very common. More than one case has 
fallen under my notice of persons, who 
had never pronounced the letter R and 
imagined they could not; but uniformly 
employed the letter L in its room. I need 
hardly add that the error was corrected 
in a moment by pointing out the proper 
position of the organs, and a little prac- 
tice was sufficient to correct the habit. 

There is one more case of interchang- 
ing sounds which is worthy of notice: I 
mean the rough and the smooth sound 
of the letter R. 
of a word R has always a rough and 


In the commencement 


jarring sound, as Rome. In all other in- 
stances the rough sound is withheld from 
the R. Most of the nations of Europe, 
however, together with the inhabitants 
of Ireland, give the rough sound to R 
in all parts of a word; and we therefore 
instantly distinguish a foreigner or an 
Irishman by this sound of the R in the 
middle or end of words, Sir, sorrow. 


IV. It is difficult frequently to repeat 


the same letter; or letters which are simi- 
lar. Hence, the labor we experience in 
pronouncing such words as Cacheny. 
For this the “Smith's 
Thucydides” presents a combination of 


reason words 


sound so difhicult that few persons can 


pronounce them without stumbling. 
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The indefinite article an, often subjects 
us to serious inconvenience in this re- 
spect. “In an inelegant manner,” “In an 
innocent animal.” Such combinations 
shlould be avoided in compositions at 
almost any expense, though we shall 
sometimes find it difficult. 


” 66 


Having illustrated a part of the causes 
which lead to harshness, confusion, and 
negligence in the consonant sounds, I 
shall turn your attention for a moment 
to the vowel sounds. 

Vowels 

To these we are principally indebted 
for the beauty of language. One of the 
highest qualifications of a good speaker 
is an open and full pronunciation of 
these sounds. The finest of our vowel 
sounds are the three sounds of a in fall, 
far, and fame; the sound of o in noble; 
the sound u in muse; and the diph- 
thongal sound o7 as in join: and it is 
from the judicious prolongation of these 
sounds, as Walker justly remarks, that 
our pronounciation derives one of its 
greatest beauties. When these sounds are 
under the accent, they are pronounced 
by most persons with a considerable de- 
gree of fulness. But in syllables which 


are unaccented the finest vowels are 


sunk into an obscure sound 
like that of e or uw. 


too often 


O. upiniocn, for opinion; cathulic, for 
catholic; in all 


these cases o should have the same full 


memury, for memory; 
sound as in the word open. 

U. monement, edycation, argument, 
volum. 

FE. uvent, for event; socity, for society. 

From this strong tendency to obscure 
sounds, Sheridan*! recommends that all 


the unaccented syllables be, at first, pro- 


nounced with greater stress and fulness 
than we design ultimately to give them. 
The language of Walker is so strong that 
I give it entire: “There is scarcely any- 
thing,” he remarks, “which more distin- 


II 


guishes a person of mean from one of 
good education, than the pronounciation 
of the unaccented vowels. When vowels 
are under the accent, the Prince and the 
lowest of the people, pronounce them in 
the same manner. But, the unaccented 
syllables, in the mouth of the former 
have a distinct, open, and specific sound; 
while the latter, often totally sink them, 
or change them into other sounds. Those 
therefore who wish to pronounce well 
will be particularly attentive to the un- 
accented syllables; and will select them, 
for a time, as the objects of peculiar 
practice.”** I have already stated that 
the principal sounds which deserve at- 
tention are those of o as in opinion; of 
au as in authority, of u as in singular; 
of e as in event, and of 7 (to which 
Walker gives the sound of e) in senti- 
ment. 

In addition to the instances enumer- 
ated above, I would particularly direct 
your attention: 


1. To terminations in ment, judge- 
ment 

2. To terminations in ent, consistent, 
commencement 

3. To terminations in ence, existence 

4. To terminations in ible, terrible 

6. ‘To terminations in ow, vulgarly 
sunk into ur as in fellow, pillow 

7- The diphthong o: vulgarly short- 
ened into 7, as join, appoint, disjoint 

8. The aw at the end of a word or 
syllable is vulgarly changed into or: lor 
for law, sor for saw. This is very com- 
mon in some parts of our country. 

In adverting to so many cases where 
the unaccented vowel ought to retain its 
own sound, full and open; the 
may occur: is this always the 


question 
case? Is 
the unaccented syllable never to sink 
into an obscure sound? 

It is in many instances, e.g., village, 
etc. All therefore who would speak with 
correctness should investigate the prin- 
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ciples of English pronunciation in this, 
as well as in other respects. By ascertain- 
ing these principles, they will learn to 
pronounce with confidence and force; 
to give the obscure, and the open sound, 
in their proper places. 

In considering the difficulties to which 
I have partially adverted in the Lec- 
ture, and the extent to which a bad ar- 
ticulation prevails, you will be less sur- 
prised at the earnestness with which all 
Teachers of Elocution recommend a 
short course of practice on the elemen- 
tary sounds, and their easiest combina- 
tions. The following remarks of a highly 
distinguished Instructor in the Metrop- 
olis of Great Britain, will strike your 
mind as just. “Having learned to speak 
fast before we had acquired a correct 
utterance of the separate sounds, we 
must now return to these; and when we 
are assured that our fundamental er- 
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rors are corrected, we may proceed by 
degrees to acquire facility, reading slowly 
at first, dwelling on all the consonants 
and making every one tell on the ear. 
At length the organs will become more 
expert in their office; will start into dif- 
ferent positions with perfect ease; and 
make a ready and smooth transition 
without marring or confounding them. 
Thus will be gained a distinct and ner- 
vous. articulation; free at the same time 
from any appearance of restraint or la- 
bor.”** To this I would only add the 
suggestion that while our enunciation 
is improved by these exercises, we are 
likewise gaining a deeper insight into 
those principles on which the harmony 
of our language depends; and are thus 
acquiring a delicacy of taste in this re- 
spect, which will enable us to add the 
charm of gracefulness and ease to our 
own compositions. 
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II 
THE GROWTH OF THE CLASSICAL. 
TRADITION, 1730-1785 
The Port Royal Influence 


OME years before the general interest 

in rhetoric took anything resembling 
a classical turn, there was evidence of in- 
terest in a fuiler and more complete 
rhetoric than that offered by Ramus and 
his followers. We have noted some in- 
dications of the growth of this wider 
conception in an earlier study in this 
series.' Early in the eighteenth century 
there are several signs of use of a very 
different and, for the time, unusual 
book, the Port Royal Art of Speaking.* 
A copy now in the Harvard library has 
inscribed in it, “Edward Wigglesworth, 
1716.” Wigglesworth was graduated by 
Harvard in 1712. In 1722 a copy of the 
Port Royal rhetoric was in the library 
of the New England Courant.’ Samuel 
Johnson read it in 1722 and wished for 
a better edition some twenty years later.‘ 
Johnson commended it for students in 
748,° and he recommended it to Frank- 
lin for use in his “English’ School” in 
Philadelphia.° 


Although the Port Royal work was 
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Writings of. 


dismissed by one student of American 
rhetorical training as a “pious but sin- 
gularly persuasive work,’ the Art of 
Speaking has large importance, not only 
because it presages a shift in emphasis 
that was to revolutionize American rhet- 
oric, but because of its solid worth as a 
rhetorical document. 

The Art of Speaking is in reality two 
books bound into one—an “Art of Speak- 
ing” and an “Art of Persuasion.” The 
first section or book treats of rudimen- 
tary voice science and style, and the sec- 
ond, in method and in material, is influ- 
enced by the classical tradition, espe- 
cially Cicero. It is the second volume of 
the work, “Art of Persuasion,” that is 
most interesting to us, for it foreshadows 
the rapid turn to the classical tradition 
which is to follow. 

The Art of Persuasion consists of five parts. 


The first is, Invention of Proper Means; the 


_ second is, Disposition of these means: the third 


is, Elocution: the fourth, Memory: the fifth, 


Pronunciation.§ 


This division of the parts of rhetoric 


is far from the Ramean doctrines, and 
to the students nurtured on Dugard or 
even Farnaby, the rest of the work of- 
fers a clear pointing of the way back to 
the concept of rhetoric as an active art, 
concerned with the moving and _ influ- 
encing of men. 


7 Perrin, Porter G., “The Teaching of Rhet- 
oric in American Colleges Before 1750” (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation, Department of 
English, University of Chicago, 1936), p. 86. 
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rhetorical doctrine in the Art of Speaking. 
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There is a fairly detailed treatment of 
invention, with a consideration of the 
topics which is taken especially from 
Cicero.” The orator is thought of in the 
Ciceronian manner, too, for: 

. it is of importance that an Auditory has 


an esteem for the person who speaks. . .. Where- 
fore in an Orator these four Qualities are 
especially requisite, Probity, Prudence, Civility, 


and Modesty.1° 
After 
by which the audience can be made to 
yield their minds to the orator, the 
same point is made anew. “The quali- 
ties that we have show’d to be necessary 


some later discussion of methods 


in an Orator, ought not to be counter- 
feit.”'' Thus is ethos joined to logical 
argument as one of the available means 


ol persuasion. 


The third chapter on invention adds 
pathos to the treatment, for it deals with 
the means by which the emotions may 


be touched in order to secure response. 


Its stress is constantly that it is not 


enough to produce good arguments, not 
enough to deliver them with clearness— 


the successful orator must be able 


secure and hold attention.'? 


to 


Under arrangement, the parts of the 
speech are listed as the Exordium, Prop- 
osition, Narration, Proofs, Refutation, 
and the Epilogue, and the treatment is 
in the Roman tradition throughout. 
Style is dismissed with only a reference 
to the earlier work bound in the same 
volume, the “Art of Speaking.” Mem- 
ory is dismissed with the statement: “all 
the world knows it is a gift of Nature, 
not to be improved by anything but 
exercise.””!® 

Only two pages of discussion are given 
to delivery, although there is sharp stress 


9 Tbid., pp. 268-281. 
10 Tbid., pp. 283-284. 
11 Jbid., p. 295. 

12 Tbid., pp. 302-304. 
13 Tbid., p. 323. 
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on the importance which it must have 
to the orator. 

the 
Orator, that it deserves to be treated on at large; 
for there is a Rhetorick in the eye, the motion 
and air of the Body, that persuades as much as 
Arguments. .. . 


Pronunciation is of such advantage to 


Every Passion has its peculiar 
gesture, its peculiar miene, which if good or bad, 


makes a good or bad Orator .. . and the pains 


that we take to pronounce things well, will 
neither be vain nor unprofitable. But in Books 
or Writing it will be more vain. Rules for Pro- 
nunciation cannot be well taught, but by Ex- 
perience and Practice.14 

Here was a new concept of rhetoric 
for the colonial scholar, and we find it 
a keystone in the bridge between the ab- 
breviated rhetoric of the early period 
and the full classical approach which 
was soon to become dominant.'* 


The Classical Rhetorics during 
the Period 
Aristotle.—In spite of the increased in- 
fluence the doctrines, 
there is almost as little evidence of the 


of Aristotelian 


direct use of Aristotle in this period as 
in the period just preceding it. This is 
not unusual, however, in that the newer 
works filled the place that the Rhetoric 
might otherwise have been expected to 
hold. 

Aristotle’s Opera were offered for sale 
by a New York book seller in 1755." 
The manuscript charging record of the 
Harvard library shows that the Opera 
were drawn twice in 1762. Of course, 
this may have been for an examination 
of any of the Aristotelian writings con- 
tained therein. Specific reference is 
found to the Rhetoric in 1782, however. 


The Brown library catalogue of that 


14 Tbid., pp. 323-324. 

15 Perrin, op. cit., pp. 119-114, gives some 
indication of the impact of the Port Royal work 
on Harvard students. 

16 A Catalogue of Books in History, Divinity, 
Law, Arts and Science, and the several parts of 
Polite Literature: to be sold by Garrat Noel, 
Bookseller in Dock Street, New York (New York, 
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year, a manuscript thought to be in 
President Manning’s handwriting, re- 
cords “‘Aristotles de Arte Rhetorica.”’ 
Additions to this catalogue, penned in 
1784, include 


se 


Aristotle upon Rhetoric.” 
No further evidence of use of Aristotle 
during the period has been found. Since 
almost all of the college libraries of a 
slightly later period contained the work, 
however, it is to be assumed that the 
Rhetoric was at least easily available in 
the colonies some time after 1750. 
Cicero.—Perhaps because of the inter- 
est in Cicero as an orator,'* perhaps be- 
cause of the increased emphasis on Latin 
rather than on Greek—whatever the 
cause, Cicero’s De Oratore became one 
of the most popular works on speech in 
the colonies. The Yale library catalogue 
of 1743 starred the work as especially 
useful for upperclassmen, and _ there 
were “6 dupl.” copies. The Orator was 
listed on almost every charging list of 
the Harvard library from 1762 on 
through 1770. A manuscript catalogue 
of books in the Harvard library in 1765 
includes Guthrie’s translation of the De 
Oratore. This translation was first pub- 
lished in London in 1742. The transla- 
tion was also listed in the 1757 catalogue 
of the Philadelphia Library Company. 
Student claims were filed for it after 
the fire of 1763 at Harvard.'® It was 
listed in the Brown course of study 
given by Solomon Browne in 1772.'® 
Two copies of the De Oratore were in 
the library of Col. Wm. Byrd in Vir- 
ginia, when a catalogue of that library 


17 The college laws of all of the colonial 
colleges required the study of Cicero’s orations, 
and other writings of his were frequently listed 
in the laws. 
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19 Bronson, W. C., The History of Brown 
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was prepared about 1777.°° President 
Stiles’ Diary lists it in the Yale course of 
study in 1781.*" It is listed with Latin 
works studied at Harvard in 1787.*?  Di- 
rectly and indirectly, the rhetorical doc- 
trine of Cicero exerted ever increasing 
influence on colonial thought. 

Quintilian.—There seems to have 
been fairly wide-spread use of Quintil- 
ian also. ‘Two copies were in the Yale 
library in 1743. “Select parts” were stud- 
ied at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1756.7 It is listed frequently on the 
Harvard charging records from 1762 to 
770, and a translation by Guthrie was 
listed in a select catalogue of volumes 
in frequent use which was published by 
Harvard in 1773.** Selected parts were 
also studied at Washington College in 
Maryland in 1783. 

Mention might also be made of the 
use of John Constable’s Reflections on 
Accuracy of Style,° which was an at- 
tempt to present in English the doctrines 
of Quintilian. This book was in the 
Harvard library by 1765, and was also 
in the Selected Catalogue of 1773. 

Thus it can be seen that there was an 
increased use of the classical rhetorical 
works during the late eighteenth cen- 
tury. As we shall find in following 
pages, this was accompanied by a great 
interest in those rhetorical works writ- 

20 The Writings of “Col. Wm. Byrd of West- 
over in Virginia Esq.” ed. John Spencer Bassett 
(New York, 1901), Appendix A. 

21 Letters and Papers of Ezra Stiles, ed. Isabel 
M. Calder (New Haven, 1933), p. 48. 

22 “Records of Overseers’ [MSS.], 350-351. 

23 Montgomery, T. H., A History of the 
University of Pennsylvania from its foundation 
to A.D. 1770 (Philadelphia, 1900), pp. 238-239 

24 Selected Catalogue of Harvard College 
(Boston, 1773). It is interesting to note as well, 
that when various libraries were “sequestered” 
during the Revolution, Quintilian was included 
in at least two “Harvard College Papers’ [ MSS.], 
II, 39-40. 

25 Parker, William, An Account of Washington 
College in the State of Maryland (Philadelphia, 
1784), p. 41. 


26 The copy examined was a London edition 


of 1781. 
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ten in England which followed the clas- 
sical tradition. 


Imported Rhetorics in the 
Classical Tradition 

All of the rhetorics in use in the col- 
onies at this time were imported and 
the great majority of those were English 
in origin. The first work displaying a 
strong classical influence we have al- 
ready surveyed, the French Art of Speak- 
ing or Port Royal Rhetoric. 

Brightland.—One of the first English 
rhetorics attempting the full classical 
doctrine to find circulation in the colon- 
ies was that of John Brightland.** The 
first record found of it in the colonies 
was in the catalogue of the Library Com- 
pany of Philadelphia which was pub- 
lished in 1721. The Union Library 
Company (Philadelphia) catalogue also 
listed the work in 1765. No other evi- 
dence of use has been found. 

Since the book attempts to cover 
many fields, as can be seen from its title, 
the treatment of rhetoric is necessarily 
brief. In spite of its brevity, however, 
it is remarkably complete. The preface 
gives a clear idea of the kind of rhetoric 
favored by Brightland: 


The General Rhetorics of the Schools in 
England meddle only with the Tropes and 
Figures of Words and Sentences, but neglect the 
Cultivation of a young Invention. .. . By here 
using Youth early to a Methodical Invention, 
Exercise and Time will give a Readiness and 
Facility in seeing what all Subjects will afford 
of Use to Persuasion, which a Mind unused to 
that way of thinking, will not easily find out.28 


[he book does not contribute much 
to rhetorical theory, but it does indicate 
the growth of interest in a rhetoric of 
persuasion in America. Other works 
presenting a more complete treatment 


27 4 Grammar of the English Tongue, with 


the Arts of Logic, Rhetoric, Poetry, etc. (London, 


1712). The notes for this discussion were taken 
from the gth edition, London, 1759. 
28 Ibid., p. x. 


of the classical theories were soon to 
follow. 

Rollin.—Another of the early works 
which contained discussion of rhetoric 
was that of Charles Rollin.*® The first 
evidence of its use in the colonies is its 
listing in the 1721 catalogue of the Li- 
brary Company of Philadelphia. It was 
read in 1735 by Samuel Johnson.*° In 
1755 it was offered for sale by Garrat 
Noel in New York,*' and by William 
Bradford in Philadelphia.** Bradford 
also listed the work in his catalogues 
for 1760 and 1769, although this may in- 
dicate failure to sell the copy offered in 
1755 rather than new copies. On the 
other hand, popularity of the work over 
the whole colonies might indicate new 
copies. 

The work seemed to have some cur- 
rency in the colleges as well as in private 
libraries. A copy now in the Harvard 
library was acquired by them in 1766. 
The book was listed by Joseph Russell 
(Brown, 1772) as one of those studied 
by him in 1771.°* It seems to have been 
one of the works consulted by the mem- 
bers of the Harvard Speaking Club dur- 
ing the decade from 1770 to 1780.% 
Rollin’s work was listed in the catalogue 
of the library of Colonel William Byrd, 

29 The Method of Teaching and Studying the 
Belles Lettres; or, an Introduction to Languages, 
Poetry, Rhetoric, History, Moral Philosophy, 
Physics, etc., 4 vols. (5th edition, Edinburgh, 
1759). Book the Third, Volume II contains the 
matter on rhetoric. Rollin’s work also provides 
almost two-thirds of the matter contained in the 
anonymous Rhetoric: or the Principles of Ora- 
tory Delineated (London, 1736). 

30 Op. cit., App. 

31 Op. cit. 

32 Books just imported from London, and to 
be sold by Wm. Bradford, at his shop, adjoining 
the London Coffee-House in Market Street 
(Philadelphia, n. d.). The Pennsylvania Histor- 
ical Society lists the catalogue with works printed 
im 1755. 

33 Van Hoessen, H. B., The Brown University 
Library (Providence, 1938), pp. 60-61. 

34 Goodhue, Albert, “The Reading of Harvard 
Students, 1770-1781, as shown by the Records 


of the Speaking Club,” Essex Institute, Historical 
Collections, 1937, Pp. 124. 
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prepared about 1777, and was imported 
for sale by Henry Knox in Boston in 
1773. Thus the book was widely circu- 
lated and easily available in public or 
private libraries. 

Rollin, although drawing freely from 
classical sources, does not present a bal- 
anced rhetorical work. His own first 
precept tells his readers that, ‘““The best 
way to learn Rhetoric would be to im- 
bibe it at the fountain head, I mean, 
from Aristotle, Dionysius Halicanarssus, 
Quintilian,”* 
but Rollin’s emphasis is quite different 
from theirs. He _ uses his 


Longinus, Cicero, and 


classical 
sources, especially Quintilian, to con- 
clude that the reading of authors is the 
best way to learn rhetoric.** Accord- 
ingly, some three hundred pages are de- 
voted to the reading and explaining of 
the literary works of contemporary writ- 
ers. Few orators or orations are in- 
cluded. 

Fenelon.—A French work which was 
primarily critical in its nature and in- 
fluenced strongly by Longinus as well 
as by Aristotle, Cicero, and Quintilian 
was that of Francois Fenelon.** It was 
read by Samuel Johnson in 1741, and 
was in each of the society libraries in 
Philadelphia by 1765. The work was 
also listed in the Harvard Selected Cata- 
logue in 1773. American editions of 
the work were published in Boston in 
1810. 

This writer held the same high con- 
cept of the place of rhetoric that was 
held by Aristotle and Longinus. Such 
comments as “I should be more pleased 
with a discourse which has more body in 
it, and less spirit,”** are frequent in the 
work. It is urged that persuasion should 
not be approached until one has studred 

35 Op. cit., II, 2. 

36 Tbid., p. 2. 

37 Dialogues Concerning Eloquence, trans. 


William Stevenson (London, 1722). 
88 Ibid., p. 8. 


the nature of man—truth; and that one 
must add to this the study of laws and 
customs—all of the solid parts of philos- 
ophy and _ politics. 

To make a complete orator then, we must 
find a philosopher who knows both how to 
demonstrate any truth; and at the same time, 
to give accurate reasoning all the natural beauty 


and vehemence of an agreeable, moving dis- 


course . . . the orator not only convinces your 


judgment, but commands your passions.*® 


Lawson.—Another English work 
found in the colonies was that of John 
Lawson.*” The first record we have of 
its presence in the colonies is the listing 
in unknown handwriting on the Yale 
library catalogue of 1755. The Harvard 
library charging list shows its with- 
drawal from that library on two occa- 
sions in 1767. The Lectures are listed 
in the Selected Catalogue published in 


177 
cluded in the Brown library catalogue 


3 by Harvard College, and are in- 


in 1782. 

The lectures were planned for divin- 
ity classes, and were probably delivered 
at Dublin before their publication. 
Drawing freely from classical sources, 
Lawson seems to have absorbed his 
broad objectives for the work from Aris- 
totle, although most of the examples and 
details are taken from Cicero and Quin- 
tilian. T'wo chapters*' are devoted to an 
analysis of the classical works, and stu- 
dents are advised to read the originals.*? 

After some consideration of the his- 
tory and growth of eloquence, there are 
two chapters devoted to reasoning, two 


39 Tbhid., p. 64. 

40 Lectures Concerning Oratory (Dublin, 
1760). There seems to be some question as to 
the date of the first edition. W. F. Sandford 
asserts that it is 1752 (English Theories of 
Public Address, 1530-1828, Columbus, 1928). 
H. F. Harding offers 1758 (“English Rhetorical 
Theory, 1750-1800,” unpublished Ph.D. disser- 
tation, Department of Speech and Drama, Cor- 
nell University, 1928). The earliest edition found 
in this study was a 1758 edition. 

41 Lawson, op. cit., Chapters 3, 4. 

12 Tbid., p. 44. 
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more to the emotions (in which all of 
the advice that is given on delivery is 
presented), and the rest of the book 
treats of elocution or style. The final 
chapters deal largely with the eloquence 
of the pulpit. 

\lthough the book did not have wide 
circulation in the colonies, it has an in- 
terest for us because of two unusual sec- 
tions. One of these attempts to show 
that there can be no separate appeal to 
the mind and to the heart, anticipating 
some modern psychological dicta.** The 
other especially interesting section an- 
ticipates by many scores of years the 
doctrine of conversational quality made 
prominent by Professor Winans.‘ 

Leland.—Also available to the colon- 
ists was Thomas Leland’s Dissertation 
on the Principles of Human Elo- 
quence The book was listed in the 
Selected Catalogue of Harvard College 
in 1773, and was charged from the li- 
brary more often than any other strictly 
rhetorical work during the decade from 
1760 to 1770. 

Leland writes in large part a defense 
of eloquence, combined with detailed 
discussions of style. The book, which 
was written primarily for clerical stu- 
dents, does not contribute much else to 
rhetorical theory. Frequent citations 
from Plato, Aristotle, Cicero, Quintil- 
ian, and Longinus indicate an acquaint- 
anceship with the best in classical rhet- 

43 [bid., pp. 153-154. “The Manner in which 
hoth Moralists and Rhetoricians have treated 
of the Operations of the Mind, hath given 
Occasion to a great Mistake concerning them. 
Examine closely into the Opinions generally 
contained about them, you will find that they 
are looked upon as several independent Prin- 
ciples, distinct Beings, grafted as it were into 
the Mind, and acting by their own Force. . . . 
A very little Application to this Study would 
teach them, that it is the whole Soul which acts 
in every Case, that judges, imagines, remembers; 
that all Mode of Apprehension - many of 


which we distinguish by the names of several 
faculties, are only actions of the Understanding.” 


44 [bid., pp. 413-430. 
45 (London, 1764). 
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oric, but Leland’s emphasis is on style, 
and he is much concerned with literary 
criticism. One sentence from Chapter 
IV of the Dissertation gives a clue to the 
tenor of the work: 

Perfect eloquence is, and must be, the ex- 
pression of truth: if you would persuade and 
influence, the language must be that of nature; 
and whatever persuades and influences is the 
Eloquence of Nature and nothing else.46 


Only once does he seem to conceive 
of eloquence as the art of persuasion in 
its complete sense, so as “to prompt and 
rouse us to action, the final scope and 
object of eloquence:"** For the rest, it 
is a book in the classical manner, al- 
though fundamentally concerned with 
criticism and with style. 


Holmes.—A peculiar little book which 
attempted nothing more than a digest 
of earlier writings was also circulated 
in the colonies.** The preface of the 
book tells us that here are the precepts 
of Isocrates, Aristotle, Cicero, Quintil- 
ian, Longinus, Vossius, Ramus, Farnaby, 
and all of the good moderns! The 
scheme is to divest the ancients of their 
“copious parts” and thus to make the 
rhetoric more suitable to boys, mean- 
while including some two hundred and 
fifty of the best tropes, and more ex- 
amples taken from the classics and the 
scriptures than “you'll find in all the 
rhetoricians put together.”’*® 

Holmes does just about what he sets 
out to do, and gives his readers what 
amounts to an annotated source book of 
classical rhetorical theory. Quintilian is 

46 Ibid., p. 24. 

47 Ibid., p. 48. 

48 Holmes, John, The Art of Rhetoric Made 
Easy (grd ed.; London, 1766). The first edition 
of the work was 1755, and other editions were 
published in 1786, 1806, and 1849. This last 
was a Philadelphia edition, and was recom- 
mended by the Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory at the University of Pennsylvania. The 
first American edition seems to‘ Kaver»been 


brought out by Hugh Gaines in New York, 1792. 
49 Ibid., Preface. 
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the primary source used, although al- 
most every rhetorician of any note from 
Aristotle to Farnaby gets some mention. 
The simplicity of the presentation and 
the frequent exercises which should have 
made teaching from the book a rela- 
tively simple task probably contributed 
to the long popularity of the work in 
England and America. It was offered for 
sale in America as early as 1769,°° and 
seems to have been used as a text at 
Yale for some ten years or more after 
that date.*! The American edition pre- 
pared by Professor Gettys in 1849 would 
seem to indicate continued use until the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 


Priestley.—Although only one refer- 
ence has been found which would indi- 
cate that Joseph Priestley’s Lectures on 
Oratory and Criticism®? were studied 
during the colonial period, the work 
should probably be mentioned in this 
study. The work was ordered from Eng- 
land by Brown University in 1783.°° 
Priestley presents in thirty-five lectures 
a complete rhetorical doctrine except for 
his omission of delivery. Five lectures 
are given to Recollection or invention, 
five to Method or disposition, and the 
remaining twenty-five treat of style. He 
acknowledges freely his debt to Ward, 
Kames, and Hartley for ideas and or- 
ganization, and draws on both Locke 
and Hume. It seems likely that Hard- 
ing’s evaluation of the influence of the 
Lectures is a fair estimate for America 


at least—it is “unlikely they attracted 


50 By William Bradford, Philadelphia, and in 
773 by Henry Knox in Boston. 

51 See especially Montgomery, op. cit., p. 251; 
and Schwab, John C., The Yale College Curri 
culum, 1701-1901 (New York, 1901), p. 6. 

52 (Dublin, 1781). The first edition was print- 
ed in London, 1777, and the lectures were given 
from 1761 to 1767. 

53 “Catalogue of Books ordered from England 
for the library of Rhode Island College” [MSS.} 
in Brown University Archives, 1783. 


. 


much attention or gained any wide 
adoption.”** 


Monboddo.—Brown University — in 
1783 also ordered Lord Monboddo’s 
Origin and Progress of Language, which 
includes a treatment of rhetoric in the 
sixth volume. The book contributes 
nothing more than an effort on the part 
of Monboddo to present Aristotle's doc- 
trines.°° 

Ward.—While appearing earlier than 
some of those listed above, Ward is re- 
served for last mention because of his 
great influence in this period.** Called 
the “most complete statement of classi- 
cal rhetoric written in the English 
tongue,””°? Ward’s System is considered 
representative of the classical point of 
view, and exerted important influence 
on English rhetorical theory for man, 
years after its publication. It was equal- 
ly important in America. 

It is probable that Ward's System was 
brought to the colonies a very short 
time after it appeared in England, to 
“Ward's Oratory” has been added by 
an unknown penman to the 1755 cata- 
logue of the Yale College library. Ward 
is also listed in the Harvard catalogue 
of 1765. Only two years later, in 1767, 
Ward was a part of the Yale course ol 
study.°* Four years later it was an in- 
tegral part of the studies at Brown. 
The laws of Brown, in 1783 mentioned 
its use, and the importance which the 
faculty placed on its study is shown by 
a letter of President Manning to a pros- 


‘4 Harding, op. cit., p. 179. 

55 For a more complete discussion of Mon- 
boddo’s attachment to Aristotelian beliefs see 
Harding, op. cit., p. 243. 

56 Ward, John, A System of Oratory (London, 
1759)- 

57 Sandford, op. cit., p. 110. 

58 Schwab, op cit., p. 6. “In the study of 
English the use of John Ward’s System of 
Oratory in 1767 indicates that the students were 
trained in the use of their mother tongue as a 
part of their training in argumentation.” 

59 Bronson, op. cit., pp. 102-103. 
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pective student in 1783.° Two extra 
copies were given Harvard in 1771, and 
the book is included in the Selected Cat- 
alogue of Harvard in 1773, which would 
seem to indicate its frequent use there 
as well. A copy is known to have been 
in the collection of the Library Com- 
pany in Philadelphia in 1775.°° Thus 
Ward commanded the college field be- 
fore 1780, and was in some general cir- 
culation as well. Only the forthcoming 
works of Campbell and Blair were to 
destroy its influence. 

Ward's System is truly a tremendous 
synthesis of Greek and Roman rhetorical 
theory, and one of the largest works de- 
voted to rhetoric ever written. Fifty-four 
lectures which take up more than eight 
hundred pages make up the two large 
volumes. All of the parts of ancient rhet- 
oric are treated, with a relative emphasis 
not too far from that of Aristotle, Cice- 
ro, and Quintilian, save that delivery is 
given more detailed treatment. Since 
the work was significant in the develop- 
ment of American rhetoric, and since it 
has been infrequently examined by stu- 
dents of the period, we shall treat its 
doctrines in some detail. 


After an introduction in Latin, the 
first lecture treats of the rise and prog- 
ress of oratory. The second lecture, On 
the Nature of Oratory, presents many of 
the general dicta which Ward is to fol- 
low. “Oratory is the art of speaking well 
on any subject, in order to persuade.” 
Quintilian and Cicero are quoted in 
support of this definition.*? The busi- 


60 Ibid., pp. 103-104. “If Mr. Wood means to 
enter the Sophimore Class next Fall I advise him 
to read with great Attention Cicero and the 
Greek Testat: and make himself Master of the 
Grammar of each Language; also to study with 
great Attention Lowth’s English Grammar, and 
Stirling’s, or Turner’s Rhetoric, as preparatory 
to Ward’s Oratory.” 

61 The Charter, Laws, and Catalog of Books 
of the Library Company of Philadelphia 
(Philadelphia, 1775). 

62 Ward, op. cit., I, 19. 
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ness of oratory is to teach one to speak 
well; that is, justly, methodically, flor- 
idly, and copiously.** ‘The subject of 
The principal 
end and design of oratory is to per- 


“ 


oratory is everything.’”"* 


suade.””®° 

The third lecture is on the Division of 
Oratory, and Ward eliminates Memory 
from the usual five, although it had been 
treated briefly in the second lecture. 
His justification of the inclusion of in- 
vention and disposition gives a clear 
picture of the shift which has taken 
place in English rhetorical t hought 
since the days of Dugard and Smith: 

Indeed some have excluded both invention 
and disposition from the art of oratory, sup- 
posing they more properly belong to logic; but 
I think, without any just reason. For as was 
shown in my last discourse, two arts may be 
conversant about the same subject, without 


interfering, provided they have not the same 
end, and their manner of treating it be likewise 


different. Thus both logic and rhetoric teach 


us to reason from the same principles. ... But 
besides these, rhetoric directs us to other con- 
siderations, more peculiarly adapted to conciliate 
the mind, and affect the passions, with which 
the other art has no concernment. For logic, 
contents itself with such principles of reasoning, 
which arising from the nature of things, and 
their relations to each other, may suffice to 
discover truth from falsehood, and satisfy think- 
ing and considerate persons. Nor does it propose 
any thing more than assent, upon a just view 
of things fairly represented to the mind. But 
rhetoric not only directs to those arguments, 
which are proper to convince the mind; but 
also considers the various passions and interests 
of mankind, with the bias they receive from 
temper, education, converse, or other circum- 
stances of life; and teaches how to fetch such 
reasons from each of these, as are of the greatest 
force in persuasion. It is plain therefore that 
rhetoric not only supplies us with more heads 
in invention than logic, but that they very much 
differ from each other in the use and design of 
them; the one imploying them only as principles 
of knowledge, but the other chiefly as motives 
to action. 


63 [bid., I. 21 
64 I[bid., I, 25. 
65 [bid., I, 27. 








Nor is their manner of treating them less 
different, which respects disposition. The logic- 
ian so places the several propositions or a 
syllogism in a certain prescribed method, that 
the relation between terms may be evident, and 
the conclusion appear to be fairly drawn from 
But the 


tied down to mode and figure; or to perfect 


the premises. orator is not thus 
syllogisms, which he seldom uses: ‘but reasons 
in the manner he thinks most convenient; begins 
with either of the premises, and sometimes with 
itself. . . 
the frame and structure of his whole discourse, 


the conclusion Besides, he considers 
and as his view is not everywhere the same, he 
divides it into certain parts, and so disposes each 
of them, as may best answer his intention. From 
all which it appears, that Disposition, considered 
as a of oratory, different from 


part is widely 


that, which is taught by logic.66 


Ward is no less direct in his feeling 
that Style can never be the end of ser- 
ious rhetoric. Speaking of Elocution or 
Style he says: 

\ll’ acknowledge it belongs to this art, tho 


the nature and 
extent of it. For nothing is more common, than 


many seem to mistake true 
to suppose that only to be oratory, which is 
delivered in a florid and pompous stile. Whereas 
of stile, 
is to be 
applied; and directs as well to a choice of words, 
and propriety of expression, as to the orna- 
ments of tropes and figures. Indeed as the florid 
and sublime characters more especially relate 
to the orator’s province, who has the greatest 
occasion for them; the name of Eloquence has 
been peculiarly appropriated to those 
characters. But to suppose from hence, that the 
art of oratory is wholly confined to these, or 
that the orator acts out of his sphere, when he 
does not use them, is equally to mistake in both 
cases.67 


Elocution comprehends all characters 
and shows how much each’ of them 


more 


Throughout Ward is careful to stress 
the position he takes as to the relative 
importance of each of the divisions, and 
he attempts to keep a balance between 
them that is much the same as that of 
Cicero and Quintilian.®* 

66 Ibid., I, 31-33. 

67 Ibid., 1, 34. ° 

68 [bid.; see especially Lecture XX, in which 


Ward introduces his reader to the subject of 
Style. 
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The next fifteen lectures treat cf In- 
vention and Disposition, and to review 
their content would simply be to review 
the classical rules in their entirety. Un- 
der invention, the commonplaces, the 
use of external topics, the doctrine of 
status, and the special topics for dem- 
onstrative, deliberative, and judicial ora- 
tory are discussed. A lecture is given to 
ethical proof, and another to pathetic. 
Lectures on disposition treat of the parts 
of the speech, Ward listing the introduc- 
tion, narration, proposition, confirma- 
tion, confutation, and conclusion. Some 
time is spent on a consideration of the 
proper topics to use in each’ division. 
Ward follows the precedent set by Quin- 
tilian and others in combining his dis- 
cussion of Invention and Arrangement 
in this manner throughout the work. 


Lectures XX to XLVI are devoted to 
style. The general qualities of style are 
first discussed, and as might be suspected 
from the earlier quotation, purity and 
perspicuity are considered as most fun- 
damental to elegance. There are some 
ten lectures on tropes and figures. A 
the 
another to the middle style, and two to 
the 


lecture is devoted to low style, 


Sublime. “Longinus” is followed 
very closely in these lectures on the sub- 
lime. After a short discussion of wit and 
humor, there are four lectures dealing 
with the style and content of History. 

After a summary chapter on the style 
of the orator, five lectures are devoted to 
delivery. Voice and gesture are treated 
in some detail, and the general tenor of 
the entire.treatment is contained in the 
passage: “What fits well upon one, will 
appear very awkward in another. Every- 
one, therefore, should first endeavor to 
know himself, and manage according- 
ly." A short discussion of imitation con- 
cludes the lectures. 


69 Tbid., Il, 376. 
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thus Ward has presented to his read- 
ers a careful and systematic digest of 
classical rhetoric. Unduly repetitious, 
and probably longer than necessary, the 
System nevertheless presenis to America 
in balanced form an active rhetoric 
whose medium was oratory, and whose 
end was moving the minds of men. By 
i770 the way was prepared for the great 
English works to follow. 


English Rhetorics of Style 


[he importation and use of the Eng- 
lish rhetorics in the classical manner, 
did not mean that the colonists were no 
longer interested in the rhetorics of 
stvle. Indeed, as more and more interest 
began to be taken in the belles-lettristic 
side of rhetoric, rhetorics of style in 
English became almost as popular and 
as prevalent as their Latin predecessors. 

Blackwell—One ot the earliest of 
these to appear in America was that of 
Anthony Blackwell.*° The first record of 
use in America which has been found is 
the inclusion of the work in the cata- 
logue of readings of Samuel Johnson 
for 1736.7! The same catalogue notes 
that it was re-read by him in 1740 and 
again in 1756. The work was listed in 
the Yale College library catalogue of 
1743. and im 1755 was offered for sale in 
New York by Garrat Noel, book seller. 

The whole work is devoted to tropes 
and figures as the sub-title would seem to 
indicate: An Essay on the Nature of 
those Emphatical and Beautiful Figures 
which give Strength and Ornament to 
Writing. There is not much that is new 
in the book, although it is werth noting 
that the discussion of figures is drawn 
from classical rather than from modern 
sources. Of special interest however are 
the appreciation Blackwell had of the 

Introduction to the Classics (London, 
1718). These notes are from the 6th edition, 
1746. 


Op. cit., App. 
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eloquence of his own language™* in a 
time when there was still no agreement 
as to the value of studying English, and 
also the stress placed in the work on the 
oral aspects of rhetoric.** Although 
Blackwell confines the province of rhet- 
oric to style, he advises: “Let your Dis- 
course always be founded on Nature and 
Sense, supported with strong Reason and 


Proot; and then add the Ornaments and 


Heightening of Figures... . Figures must 
not be over-adorned, nor affectedly 


labour'd” lest the orator “betray and 


_expose himself” as a “Trifler and Hypo- 


cryt.”** 

Dodsley.—Further evidence that the 
vogue of the rhetoric of style was net de- 
stroyed by the increase in the use of Eng- 
lish, is contributed by the popularity of 
the Rhetoric taken from The Preceptor, 
by Robert Dodsley.*° Next to Ward's 
Lectures on Oratory, Dodsley’s treat- 
ment seems to have been the most popu- 
lar in the colonies during this pericd. 
Again the reading list of Samuel John- 
son provides the first record of the 
work’s use in America. Johnson read 
The Preceptor in 1749."° In 1756 it was 
recommended at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, along with Longinus, Quintil- 
ian, and the orations of Cicero and 
Demosthenes.** The Preceptor was of- 
fered for sale by William Bradford in 
Philadelphia in 1755, by Henry Knox 
in Boston in 1773, and was listed in the 
catalogue of both the Philadelphia Li- 
brary Company, and the Associated 
Library Company of Philadelphia in 
1770. Its last record of use is at Harvard 

72 Blackwell, op. cit., pp. 135-136. 

73 Ibid.; see especially pp. 59-62. 

74 Ibid., pp. 186-188. 

75 (London, 1748). Many later editions of 
The Preceptor were published. The work was 
in two volumes, and treated of almost all 
learning. Of the twelve parts, one was devoted 
to rhetoric and poetry, and another to reading, 
speaking, and writing letters. 

76 Op. cit., App. 

77 Montgomery, op. cit., p. 527. 
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College, where in 1786 the College Rec- 
ords recorded the action of the Board of 
“Voted, that the Rhetoric 
contained in the Preceptor be printed 
and introduced into the University as a 


Overseers, 


reciting book.”** Accordingly, an Amer- 
ican edition was published, “for the use 
Al- 
though there is no record of its having 


of the University in Cambridge.” 


been dropped from the course of study, 
the adoption of Blair in 1788 would 
the influerice of 
Dodsley at Harvard was short-lived. 


seem to indicate that 

Dodsley presents virtually an encyclo- 
pedia, considering rhetoric as only one 
of twelve fields, and as a separate field 
from speaking. Thus his treatment is 
necessarily brief, and is not only brief, 
but lifted almost verbatim from other 
authors.?° 

Stirling.—Another evidence of the con- 
tinuance of the rhetoric of trope and 
figure in English is the peculiar little 
System of Rhetoric by John Stirling.*’ 
Offered for sale as early as 1753 in Phila- 
delphia,*! President Manning's letter to 
a prospective Brown student referred to 
earlier, shows that it had some currency 
in grammar school.*? 

Although the 
twenty-five or thirty pages in length, it 
contains a 


book is only some 
catalogue of 


. ° e . . 
tropes and figures in their Greek and 


ninety-seven 


Latin names along with English trans- 
lations, each simply defined and exem- 


78 Harvard College Records, Il, 261. 

79 The material on rhetoric is lifted from 
Blackwell with only the most minor of changes. 

80 (New York, 1845). The first edition was 
probably in 1733, there were eight by 1772, and 
other London editions were published in 1786, 
1806, 1817, etc. A New York edition was 
published in 1824. 

81 By William Bradford. 

82 Bronson, op. cit., p. 103. The other work 
referred to in Manning’s letter, Daniel Turner, 
Abstract of English Grammar and Rhetoric 
(London, 1739) is also an elementary manual of 
trope and figure, but does not seem to have 
been as available in America at this time. 
Manning's reference to it is the only one found 
in the preparation of this study. 


plified. These make up the first part. 
The second part is called Ars Rhetorica 
and is no more nor no less than a Latin 
rendering of the first. 

The author's method and procedure 
can be seen in his treatment of one of 
the more common figures: 

Hyperbole soars high, or creeps too low: 6 


Exceeds the truth, things wonderful to show 
Examples 


6. He runs swifter than the wind, i.e. very 
swiftly. 
Terms Englished 
6. Excess. 
Thus the work presented material 


compactly arranged for memorization, 
and its very simplicity probably con- 
tributed to its popularity. 

the 
usuai attempt to systematize the tropes 
and figures is that of Thomas Gibbon.** 
The only record of the use of his Rhet 


Gibbon.—Another work making 


oric in America is the order placed in 
England for it by Brown University in 
1783."* Gibbon feels that the work im- 
both Blackwell Ward. 
since examples have been selected large- 


proves on and 
ly from the scriptures, and since “Tropes 
and figures are’ the beauty, the nerves, 
the life, the soul of Oratory.”** The 
organization and treatment offer noth- 
ing new, however, and the contribution 
made by the work must be considered] 
slight. 
Works on Elocution 

During this period from 1730 to 1785 
the first works devoted solely to the de- 
livery of materials began to appear, both 
in England and in America. One of the 
first, that cf John Mason,*® gave to this 
new art of delivery as a separate discip- 
line. the name of “Elocution,” and with- 

838 Rhetoric: or, a view of its principal Tropes 
and Figures (London, 1767). 

84 “Catalogue of Books . . 
College.” 

85 Gibbon, op. cit., Preface. 

86 Essay on Elocution (London, 1748). 
editions were printed in 1751 and 1761. 


. of Rhode Island 


Later 
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in a very few years the term came to 
mean, popularly, delivery rather than 
style. Other works followed in a very 
short time, and soon the classical divi- 
sion of pronuntiatio became almost a 
separate field for study and_ practice, 
now known as “Elocution.” The works 
on elocution became so numerous in 
America that they require separate treat- 
ment in a projected following article. 

Three of these works had circulation 
in the colonies before 1780. The earl- 
iest, both from the point of view of com- 
position and of importation into Amer- 
ica, is the Art of Speaking in Public.** 
This work, whose authorship is un- 
known, was read by Samuel Johnson in 
1755.°° By 1755 Mason’s Essay was of- 
fered for sale in New York,** and in 1762 
it is known to have been in the Harvard 
Library.*’ Three years later the famous 
Lectures on Elocution by Thomas Sheri- 
dan were in the Harvard library cata- 
logue.*' These works were the vanguard 
of a tremendous army of works that 
were soon to follow. 


Other Works 

A number of other works of interest 
to the. rhetorical scholar were available 
in the colonies at this time, and are in- 
cluded in this section either because 
they received little notice or because 
they are scarcely rhetorical in the sense 
in which the term is used in this study. 
One work in Latin retained some circu- 
lation in this period, although instruc- 
tion had changed to the vernacular. It 
was Rhetores Selecti, a collection of ex- 
cerpted rhetorical writings from Deme- 
trius, Phalereus, Tiberius Rhetor, and 
others.*? There is no specific evidence 
that the work was even used as a rhe- 

87 (London, 1727). 

88 Op. cit., App. 

‘9 By Garrat Noel, op. cit. 

9° “Charging List” [MS.], 1762. 


%1 Manuscript Catalogue in Harvard Archives. 
92 Ed. Thomas Gale. (Oxonii. 1676). 
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torical text. The references found to it 
simply indicate that it was in the Yale 
library in 1743, and the work was listed 
in the Harvard Selected Catalogue of 
1773- 

Listed in the catalogue of the Phila- 
delphia Library Company for 1757, and 
recommended as supplementary reading 
at the University of Pennsylvania in 
1756 is the work titled The Arts of 
Logick and Rhetoric, by Dominque Bou- 
hours.** Bouhours was more critic than 
rhetorician,** and incorporated that em- 
phasis in this work. Disavowing the 
Port Royal work as too devoted to show- 
ing “how to conceive simple ideas,”®* 
Bouhours sets out to discuss the 
thoughts to use in rhetoric. He con- 
siders their justness, their sublimity, 
their intelligibility, and relates all of 
his consideration to the phrasing of the 
thought rather than to the discovery of 
the thought. Thus the work is a manual 
of style, more philosophical than most 
of the others of the period, and influ- 
enced more directly by Longinus. 

One work on voice science was 
brought to the colonies during this per- 
iod, that of John Herries.** An early 
correction manual and drill book, it 
is more complete than Holder's work 
mentioned earlier, but seems to have at- 
tracted little attention, either in Eng- 
land or America. Writers of the time 
were more concerned with composition 
or delivery than with vocal theory. 

Two other works should be men- 
tioned. During this period the first 
American rhetoric of which we have 
record was being produced through the 
lectures of President Witherspoon of 


93 Montgomery, op. cit., p. 527. 


%4 Translated by J. Oldmixon (London, 1728). 

%5 Oldmixon stresses in his dedication that 
Bouhours is “the most penetrating of the French 
critics.” Bouhours, op. cit., Dedication, p. ix. 

6 Ibid., p. 2. 

97 The Elements of Speech (London, 1773)- 
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Princeton. This work, later published 
with Witherspoon's collected writings, 
and separately under the title of Lec- 
tures on Moral Philosophy and_ Elo- 
quence, was largely influenced by the 
classical authors, there 


although are 


significant differences. It deserves more 
complete treatment than can be afforded 
here, and in one dealing with American 
Sufhce it to 
that it seems to have had no immediate 


rhetoric only. note here, 


influence save at Princeton, where the 
lectures were delivered. 

The 
popular work on taste and composition 
Lord The 


Elements of Criticism.** Just a year af- 


second book is the extremely 


by Henry Home, Kames, 
ter publication the three volumes com- 
prising the work were shipped to Har- 
vard College,*® and copies were soon to 
be found all through the colonies. The 
work was used as a text book at Brown 
as early as 1771,'°° and it was still in 
use there in 1855.1"! 

It is difficult to determine whether or 
not the work should be treated in this 
study, for it is more nearly a philosophi- 
cal treatment of taste and criticism than 
a systematic rhetoric. There is no direct 
rhetorical instruction of any kind, and 
the whole application of the Elements 
to persuasion is remote. One is inclined 
to agree with Goldsmith’s evaluation of 
the work which is quoted by Boswell 
in his Life of Johnson,—‘‘It is easier to 
write that book than to read it.’’?°? 


98 The first edition was printed in London, 
1762. Seven editions were published before 
1790, and the book was used in England and 
America through most of the ninteenth century. 
The first American edition was published in 
1796. 

99“Harvard College 
[MSS.], I, 206. 

100 Van Hoessen, op. cit., pp. 60-61. 

101 Catalogue of Brown University, 1855. 

102 Quoted by S. Austin Allibone, A Critical 
Dictionary of English Literature and British 
and American Authors (Philadelphia, 1891) I, 
872. 


Papers, 1650 - 1753” 





Home here endeavors to ‘investigate, 
systematically, the metaphysical princi- 
ples of the fine arts, and, discarding all 
of the accepted rules for literary com- 
position which have been derived from 
authority, he attempts to arrive induc- 
tively at new rules based on human na- 
ture. The primary influence of the Ele- 
ments seems to have been in the realm of 
criticism and such reference as we find 
to it in the works of later rhetoricians 


are likely to be in connection with 
stated, 


however, that the work probably did 


drama or poetry.'’* It must be 


give impetus to literary endeavor and 

study in America. 

English Rhetorical Theory, 1730-1785 
We have already noted the influence 

of English rhetorics of the period in the 


colonies. It may be well to consider 


briefly the major trends in English rhe- 
torical theory during the same span of 
years. 

Harding’s survey of English rhetoric 
has this summary of the period: 

It may be said that the first fifty years of the 
eighteenth century were marked by a study of 
classical (which continued throughout 
the century) and by the criticism of British 
oratory; that classical doctrines, as interpreted 
by Lawson, Ward, Campbell, Priestly, Blair, and 
Whately, held an important place from 1750 
to 1828; and finally, that the elocutionary move- 
ment originated and developed during the 
period from ca. 1760, finding its characteristic 
exposition in the works of Sheridan, Burgh, 
Walker, and Austin.104 


works 


Thus all of the works listed by Hard- 
ing as especially significant are found to 
be in America and also of interest here. 

It may main 


trends in English and American rhetoric 


be concluded that the 


were essentially the same in this period. 
The principal difference, as might be 


103 Blair refers to Kames, for example, in 
connection with his disapproval of English 
Comedy: Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres 
(Philadelphia, 1858), p. 543. 

104 Harding, H. F., op. cit., pp. 137-138. 
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expected, is in the priority of these de- 
velopments in England. It was England 
that was influencing America. 


Rhetoric in the Colleges 


Some consideration of the training of- 
fered during the period in representa- 
tive colleges will give added detail to 
this picture of the development of 
American rhetoric. We have already 
noted the use of new and more complete 
texts in rhetoric. During this period 
rhetoric became more vital and more 
complete. As might be expected there 
is a corresponding sharpening of the 
college requirements in rhetoric as well, 
and greater student interest in the rhe- 
torical exercises. 

Harvard.—_We are now able to find 
more specific requirements concerning 
rhetorical study and practice at Har- 
vard. The Records of the Harvard Over- 
seers note with increasing frequency 
concern about the performances of the 
students. On April 24, 1759, it was 
voted that there should be a regular 
public exhibition of oratory on each 
visiting day.'® During the following 
vear, the requirement of regular decla- 
mation was re-stressed, and a fine of 
three shillings was levied for all viola- 
tions.'°® Even this did not seem to solve 
the problem of the students’ speech, for 
on May 4, 1762, the committee of visita- 
tion, having heard the students’ perform- 
ance, decided that they needed more 
practice “to form them to a graceful elo- 
cution.”'’? Three years later they were 
well enough pleased to vote praise to 
the students for their proficiency in “‘lit- 
erature and elocution.’’!"* 

The interest of overseers and students 
continued, and on May 6, 1766, it was 
voted “That on Friday and Saturday 


105 “Records of Overseers” [MSS.], IT, 58. 
106 Tbid., II, 74. 
107 Tbid., II, 123. 
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Mornings each class shall be instructed 
by a distinct Tutor in Elocution, Com- 
position in English, Rhetoric, and the 
other parts of the Belles Lettres.”'” 


The next significant action was taken 


on October 1, 1777, when the Commit- 


i> 
S 


tee on Exhibitions filed the following 


report: 

The Committee of the Overseers having had 
some Agreeable Specimens in the Chapel of the 
Students, and their proficiency in Elocution and 
literature—For the encouragement of the young 
Gentlemen who gave these specimens, desire 
the Reverend President to signify in such way 
as he shall think proper the Committees ap- 
probation of these laudable attempts and their 
particular acceptance of those Performances. 
And their hopes that they and the other students 
will continue to improve in those literary ac- 
complishments which will render them orna- 
ments to the College and Blessings to their 
Country—and that they will particularly culti- 
vate the art of speaking which will greatly add 
to the reputation this seat of learning hath 
already obtained.11° 


During these same years the Speaking 
Club was organized to “improve in the 
Art of Speaking,” and its discussions be- 
came increasingly political and realistic. 
The laws of the club show the concept 
of rhetoric as an active, communicative 
art, for they forbade speaking in Latin 
without the express consent of the club 
president." 

Yale.—A similar increase in emphasis 
was taking place at Yale, and changes 
occurred rapidly enough that a Yale 
graduate of 1714 would write in 1779, 
“Oratory was but little known, studied, 


> 


or famed, to what it is now.”’!'? 


109 Tbid., Il, 258. Note that the change from 
Latin to English presaged in an earlier period 
is now almost complete. Students now are not 
forbidden the use of English; rather they get 
a special tutor in it! 

110 Manuscript in the Harvard Archives. 

111 Goodhue, op. cit., p. 108. Earlier reference 
was made to the Spy Club; see p. go, Ch. I. 

112 Quoted by Dexter, F. B., Biographical 
Sketches of the Graduates of Yale College with 
Annals (New York, 1885), I, 115-6. 








English Declamation was introduced 
at Yale by President Clap in 1751.'"™ 
Its introduction aroused enough current 
interest that Benjamin Franklin sent a 
letter to a trustee on December 24, 1751, 
stating, 

I am glad that you have introduced English 
declamation into your college. It will be of great 
service to the youth, especially if care be taken 
to form their pronunciation on the best models. 

It is a matter that hath 
neglected.114 


been too much 


Some idea as to the nature and value 
of these declamations can be seen by 
the following comment on the manner 
in-which they were being conducted in 
176: 

Twice a week five or six deliver a Declamation 
memoriter from the 


oratorical Rostrum; the 


President makes some observations upon the 


manner of Delivery and sometimes upon the 
Subject; and sometimes give some small Laurel 
to him who of an Orator. 


These declamations are beforehand supervised 


best acts the Part 


by their Tutor, who corrects the Orthography 
and Punctuation.115 


Pennsylvania.—Rhetoric and Oratory 
probably held a more prominent place 
at early Pennsylvania than at any other 
colonial college with the possible excep- 


tion of Brown. Provost Smith wrote in 


1757> 

the Col- 
lege and Academy in this city, the Im- 
provement of the 
and Correct Speaking, has always been 


the Pennsylvania Gazette in “ever 


since the first Foundation of 


Youth in Oratory 


considered an essential Branch of their 


113 Dexter, F. B., A Selection from Miscellan- 
eous Historical Papers (New Haven, 1918), p. 
184. 

114 Letter of Benjamin Franklin to the Rever- 
end Jared Eliot, quoted by Dexter, Biographical 
Sketches, 11, 275-276. 

115 Clap, Thomas, The Annals or History of 
Yale College (New Haven, 1766), Appendix on 
the Present State of the College, p. 82. For a 
more complete study of the practices at Yale, 
Harvard, and Dartmouth see Thomas, Ota, “The 
Theory and Practice of Disputation at Yale, 
Harvard and Dartmouth, from 1750 to 1800” 
(unpublished Ph.D. dissertation; University of 
Iowa, 1941). 
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Education.”""'® As early as 1753 Penn- 
sylvania had a Professor of English and 
Oratory, one Reverend Ebenezer Kin- 
nersley,!"? and in 1768 he was given two 
assistants to relieve his heavy schedule 
of teaching the “art of public speak- 
ing.”""'S Even after Kinnersley: had _ re- 
signed there was no fading of interest 
on the part of the trustees, for their min- 
utes on February 2, 1773, record that, 

The College suffers greatly since Mr. Kinner- 
sley left it, for want of a person to teach public 
speaking, so that the present classes have not 
those opportunities of learning to declaim and 
speak which have been of so much use to their 
predecessors, and have contributed greatly to 
raise the credit of the Institution.119 


Further evidence of the interest at the 
Philadelphia school is seen from this 
account in the American Magazine for 
October, 1758: 

The Professor of English and Oratory stands 
by to correct whatever may be amiss, either in 
their Speech or Gesture. . . . This attention to 
public speaking, which is begun here, is con- 
tinued to the end, and especially in the philo- 
sophy schools, where the youth frequently de- 
liver exercises of their own composition at 
commencements, examinations, and other public 
occasions,!2° 
interest 


Columbia (Kings) .—Similar 


is shown by the announcement of the 
opening of Kings College which appear- 
ed in the New York Gazette or Weekly 
Post Boy tor June 3, 1754. 

It is further the Design of the College, to 
instruct and perfect the Youth in the learned 


languages, and in the Arts of reasoning exactly, 
of writing correctly, and speaking eloquently. . . . 


Princeton.—The_ presidency of John 
Witherspoon from 1768 to 1794 would 
seem to indicate similar interest there, 
since his later published lectures on elo- 


116 Quoted in Wood, George, Early History of 
the University of Pennsylvania (Philadelphia, 
1896), p. 243. 

117 [bid., p. 33. 

118 [bid., p. 249. 

119 Jhid., p. 251. 

120 [bid., Appendix E. 
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quence show great concern with correct 
and effective speaking.'?! 

Brown.—Interest here, which culmi- 
nated in the establishment of the second 
chair of Rhetoric to be endowed in 
America, is shown by the college laws. 
The laws of 1774 made special provi- 
sions for declamation and for oratory, 
and those of 1783 stressed that “the two 
upper classes shall make use of their 
own compositions.’’!?* 

One of the earliest speaking clubs, the 
Pronouncing Society, was formed at 
Brown in 1771 for “mutual improvement 
in the art of speaking,” and at least one 
early graduate became an instructor in 
rhetoric and Oratory at the University 
of Pennsylvania.'** 


Rhetorical Theses 

From the theses which were defended 
at commencement exercises during the 
period, comes additional evidence as to 
the development of a rhetoric of persua- 
sion rather than of display. As early as 
1720 there was evidence of a turn away 
from the rhetoric of trope and figure, 
as shown by such a thesis as “Rhetoric 
is the art of discovering and putting 
forth all things having to do with per- 
suasion.” (Harvard, 1721.) With in- 
creasing frequency definitions in the 
theses began to note delivery and_per- 
suasion as well as elegance. 

The first thesis to contain an explicit 
statement of more than two parts or divi- 
sions of rhetoric was presented by a Har- 
vard student in 1748, listing the parts 
as invention, disposition, style, and de- 
liverv. During each of the next three 


121 For a complete study of the practice in 
Columbia, Princeton, and Pennsylvania see 
Paden, Elaine Pagel, “Theory & Practice of 
Disputation at Princeton, Columbia & the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania from 1750-1800" (un- 
published Ph.D. dissertation; University of Iowa, 
1943). 

122 Bronson, op. cit., pp. 104-105. 

123 [bid., p. 120. 
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years at least one thesis treated of in- 
vention, and one of disposition. A Yale 
thesis of 1758 presents the doctrine of 
four fields to rhetoric: ““To find argu- 
ments, to arrange the things found, to 
adorn the things arranged, to deliver 
and speak the things adorned; these 
things comprise the whole art of the 
orator.” Similar, though more cogent, 
was the Pennsylvania thesis of 1761: 
“Invention, method, style, and delivery 
are the parts of Rhetoric.” And _ the 
Brown thesis repeated almost continu- 
ously from 1770 to 1790 stated that, 
“Rhetoric is the art of making clear, 
with evidence and _ persuasive force 
through words and gestures of the body.” 

From the theses also come evidences 
of greater interest in criticism, in deliv- 
ery, in the belles lettres. Note some rep- 
resentative dicta: “The grand style leads 
to stupor, not persuasion.”” (Yale, 1753.) 
“Elocution is the beautifully measured 
use in speaking of the countenance, the 
voice, and gesture.” (Yale, 1781.) “Rhet- 
oric differs from oratory as theory differs 
from practice.” (Harvard, 1780.) “In 
the poetic art, images rightly exceed the 
truth; but in oratory, propriety and 
truth are required.” (Harvard, 1776.) 
“The critical art consists not more in 
noting faults than excellencies.” (Brown, 
1771.) “True sublimity consists more 
in ideas than in diction.” (Brown, 
1773.) “The English orators excel pres- 
ent day speakers of all other nationali- 
ties in eloquence, force of reasoning, 
clarity of thought, and elegance of style.” 
(Yale, 1751.) 

Thus, by the end of the period, the 
rhetorical theses were raising more ad- 
vanced problems in stylistic criticism, 
propounding questions in delivery to an 
increasing extent, and what is most im- 
portant, they give evidence that rhetoric 


is conceived in terms of persuasion. 
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Summary 

The period from 1730 to 1785 saw a 
steady growth in the direct influence of 
the works of Aristotle, Quintilian, and 
Cicero—a growth presaged by the pop- 
ularity of the Port Royal Rhetoric at 
the opening of the period. The interest 
in trope and figure so prominent in 
earlier American (1635-1730) 
persisted, but was reinterpreted and en- 
larged in terms of a rhetoric of persua- 


rhetoric 


sion and more adequate classical treat- 
ments of style. Frequent references are 
found to matters of taste and literary 
criticism, thus allying rhetoric to belles- 
The 
period saw the growth of interest in 


lettres as well as to persuasion. 


rhetoric as an active art in the colleges. 
In general, rhetorical theory in America 
followed the pattern of that in England, 
although a 
English trend. 


few decades behind the 





CONCEPTIONS OF ETHOS IN ANCIENT RHETORIC* 


WILLIAM M. SATTLER 
University of Oklahoma 


I. INTRODUCTION 
TUDENTS of rhetorical theory and 
are full agreement 
in tne denotation of “ethical proof” (or 
ethos) 
although it 


criticism not in 
rhetorical 
is in almost general use 
‘among rhetorical scholars. The current 
tendency is to assume that this very an- 
cient concept is commonly understood 


as a technical term, 


and to imply a single and standard mean- 
ing amorg ancient classical writers. 
That this term was much used by the 
ancients is obvious to all, but that it 
was of complex and somewhat fluid, or 
at least changing, denotation is not al- 


ways realized. 


Ethos is derived from the Greek word 
for custom, habit, or usage. The cus- 
toms of any class or society are obviously 
given a stamp of approval, and ethos, in 
its earliest signification, may be said to 
refer to the usages, habits, and traditions 
of one social group as distinguished 
from another. In this connection we 
note a close similarity in meaning be- 
tween ethos and “folkways,” namely, ac- 
cepted and approved practice. Many 
‘“folkways,” however, are elevated to the 
position of mores that is, they concern 
conduct deemed so vital to the group 


that to violate the group practice is con- 


sidered to be destructive to the social 


welfare. As such, mores are “welfare 

*This paper is an abstract of the early sections 
of a dissertation, ‘Conceptions of Ethos in Rhet- 
oric,” submitted in partial fulfillment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Phil- 


_osophy at Northwestern University. The writer 


gratefully acknowledges his indebtedness to Dr.. 


James H. McBurney of Northwestern University 
for the direction of this research. Indebtedness 
is also due to Professors Russell H. Wagner and 
Harry Caplan, both of Cornell University, 
for their helpful suggestions concerning the 
summary of this work. 


principles,” and they are therefore in- 
vested with moral approval. 

The Latin mores and the Greek ethos 
are similar in meaning, but the two 
terms are not synonymous. The mores, 
as standards indicative of morally ap- 
proved conduct, are included in the 
ethos or group character. On the other 
hand, certain traits of character within 
the called 
The traits or qualities which 


scope of ethos cannot be 
mores. 
make up ethos are of course approved 
and respected by the society in question, 
but such traits do not necessarily have 
the status of “welfare principles.” That 
is to say, ethos refers to qualities other 
than those considered to have moral 
import. 

In this derived sense, ‘we find that ethos 
is more inclusive than habit; and simi- 
larly, it has a more comprehensive mean- 
ing than mores. In short, ethos may be 
defined as characteristic 
traits,” rather than in terms of mere cus- 
tom or morally approved habits.'’ While 


“totality of 


this is true, one must nevertheless under- 
stand that the idea of custom is often, al- 
though not necessarily, either clear or 
implicit in the rhetorical application of 
the doctrine of ethos. 

Rhetorical theory applies the princi- 
ple of ethos in two basically different 
forms. One interpretation of ethos is 
that the speaker exhibits qualities of a 
personal nature—intrinsic goodness and 
honesty, sound judgment, an interest in 
the well-being of the audience, together 
with respected traits of a non-ethical na- 
ture—which induce listeners to approve 

1See Sumner, William G., Folkways (New 
York, 1906), p. 70; also Taeusch, C. F., “An 


Approach to the Science of Ethics,” International 
Journal of Ethics, XXII (April, 1927), 271. 





the arguments given in a speech. For 
purposes of differentiation, we may label 
this type of ethos (the character and 


personality of the speaker) subjective 
ethos. A second meaning, and one 
which is sometimes confused with the 


ethos of the speaker, is the portrayal of 
the character traits of others by means 
cf description or possibly impersonation 
(objective ethos) .* 


Il. Ethos 1N PRe-ARISTOTELIAN RHETORIC 

While Aristotle was the first to give 
ethos a definitive formulation, oblique 
references to the persuasion exerted by 
the speaker as an individual appear in 
the very earliest rhetorical manuals. 
The writings of Corax and Tisias, for 
example, imply the doctrine of ethos in 
the “principle of probability.” In a 
more positive sense, however, we note 
that ethical persuasion is indicated in 
the prcem at which point the speaker 
is advised to gain the listener’s good 
will.* 

We 
terest 


look with considerable in- 
the Rhetorica ad Alexan- 
drum, because this treatise, although 
written approximately the same time as 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric and reflecting influ- 


may 
upon 


ences cther than pre-Aristotelian, is our 
most complete extant specimen of rhe- 
torical theory as it was taught by the 
Greek sophists before Aristotle.* The 
unknown author of the ad Alexandrum 
states that the speaker is admired when 
he adapts his arguments to his listeners, 


2See Immisch, Otto, “Ueber Theophrasts 
Charaktere,” Philologus, LVII (1898), 210. 

%Croiset, Alfred, and Croiset, Maurice, An 
Abridged History of Greek Literature, trans. 
G. F. Heffelbower (New York, 1904), p. 280; 
Siiss, Wilhelm, Ethos: Studien zur dlteren griech- 
ischen Rhetorik, published Ph.D. dissertation, 
University of Giessen (Berlin, 1910), pp. 2-3. 

4See Rhetorica ad Alexandrum, included in 
The Works of Aristotle, trans. E. S. Forster, ed. 
W. D. Ross (Oxford, 1924), XI; also Cope, E. M., 
An Introduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric (London, 
1867), pp. 412-413; and Wilkins, A. 
De Oratore (Oxford, 1893), I, 40. 


S., Cicero’s 
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and when he is able to present evidence 
on his own authority. The treatise is 
most explicit with respect to recommen- 
dations designed to win the good will of 
the audience in the proem. In this re- 
gard, it appears fair to say that for the 
early writers on rhetoric the ethos of 
the speaker operates as a persuasive fac- 
tor very largely in and through the in- 
troduction of the speech.’ As a final ob- 
servation it is appropriate to state that 
while the 
character is recognized in the ad Alex- 


persuasive effect of good 
andrum, an “appearance of honesty” is 
the usual recommendation given. 

At least two conclusions relevant to 


ethos as a rhetorical factor may be 
drawn from Plato’s dialogues: (1) In the 
Gorgias and elsewhere, his bitter attack 
on the hypocrisy and deception of so- 
phistic rhetoric and its anti-social char- 
acter constitutes in itself an argument 
for a rhetoric which will recognize the 
persuasive force of the moral man; and 
(2) in the Phaedrus, he sketches the out- 
lines of a rhetoric which presages the 
mature conception of ethos found in 
Aristotle. The truly eloquent man is 
seen as one who knows the truth and is 


able to take into account the different 


natures of those who are to hear him. 


“It is not one’s fellow servants that one 
should care to please, if one has sense, 
save incidentally, but one’s good and 
noble masters. . . . -Yet your ends also, 
as the argument sets forth, will be best 
attained in this way, if they are what a 
man desires.’”* 


‘ 


Specifically, the outline for the “noble 


rhetoric’ which Plato desires incorpo- 
rates the concept of ethos in the follow- 


5 See Aristotle, Rhetoric, trans. Lane Cooper 
(New York, 1932), I. 1. 1354b; Plato, Phaedrus, 
trans. Lane Cooper (London, 1938), 266; also 
Solmsen, Friederich, “Aristotle and Cicero on 
the Orator’s Playing upon the Feelings,” Class- 
ical Philology, XXXII (October, 1938), 390. 

6 Phaedrus, 274. See Lane Cooper’s Plato 
(London, 1938). 

















ing respects: (1) The speaker should 
possess good character;’ (2) the speaker 
should be intelligent and informed;* 
(3) the speaker should adapt his argu- 
ments to the audience;* (4) the speaker 
should consider the good will of the 
audience.’® While the term ethos is not 
directly used, the conceptual equivalent 
is present in many of its more important 
aspects. 

Plato closes the Phaedrus with a 
good word for Isocrates. While Isocrates 
left no rhetorical manual which is now 
extant, in his writings, especially Against 
the Sophists and the Antidosis, we can 
see his conception of the orator-states- 
man, the man of character and practical 
wisdom, skilled in speech. “. . . the 
power to speak well is taken as the surest 
index of a sound understanding, and 
discourse which is true and lawful and 
just is the outward image of a good and 
faithful soul.”"! And _ further, “the 
stronger a man’s desire to persuade his 
hearers, the more zealously will he strive 
to be honourable.’’'? 

The Isocratean conception of the ora- 
tor-statesman approximates much _ of 
what Cicero and Quintilian describe in 
their analyses of the “ideal orator.” 
Cicero, for example, echoes the design 
of Isocrates when he decries the separa- 
tion of philosophy and eloquence; to 
eloquence is united “all knowledge and 
science in all things whether they ap- 
pertain to morality, to the duties of life, 
to virtue, or to civil government.’’'* 

7 Laws, 691, Phaedrus, 270, and Gorgias, 500. 
Citations from the Phaedrus and Gorgias are 
based upon Lane Cooper's Plaio (London, 1938). 
All other, references are from the five volume, 
third edition of Plato’s Dialogues by B. Jowett 
(Oxford, 1892). 

s Lysis, 210. 


® Menexenus, 234; also Phaedrus, 270-274. 

10 Laws, 722-723. 

11 Isocrates, Antidosis,- trans. George Norlin 
(London, 1929), II, 255. 

12 [bid., Il, 278. 

13 Cicero, De Orvatore, trans. J. S. Watson 
(London, 1855). III. 19. 352; see also Isocrates, 
Antidosis, 271. 
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Ill. Aristorce’s CONCEPTION OF Ethos 
There are several essential differences 
between the treatment given to ethical 
proof by earlier writers and that set forth 
by Aristotle: (1) Pre-Aristotelian rhet- 
oric does not give a systematic and de- 
tailed account of the doctrine, in fact, 
the tripartite plan of proofs is distinctly 
Aristotelian; (2) earlier rhetoric, ac- 
cording to the testimony of both Plato 
and Aristotle, gives primary attention to 
the “parts of the speech” as the frame- 
work of rhetorical principles, and there- 
fore, with the possible exception of Isoc- 
rates, ethos is considered largely as a 
function of the proem; (3) sophistic 
rhetoric either tacitly or openly explains 
ethos as a technique by which one may 
persuade audiences to accept proposals 
which are morally indefensible. 
Aristotle takes considerable care to 
show that although the proofs of rhet- 
oric attain the level of “belief,” they 
differ from those of scientific demonstra- 
tion. He points out that “contingent 
conclusions” stem from the _ logical 
proofs of rhetoric; on the other hand, 
the logic of certainty, scientific demon- 
stration, is a matter developed in the 
Prior and Posterior Analytics as a system 
for demonstrating “necessary conclu- 
Matters admitting of certainty 
being thus clearly delimited in the Rhet- 
oric, Aristotle sets forth his tripartite 


sions.” 


plan of artistic proofs peculiar to persua- 
sion in the realm of practical affairs. 
Since rhetoric is a “logic of probabili- 
ties,’ Aristotle includes, aside from logi- 
cal proofs applicable to the contingent, 
proofs which he labels ethos and pathos. 
The inclusion of ethos, and to some de- 
gree pathos as well, is justified on two 
counts: first, the probable nature of 
reasoning in rhetoric places a_ high 
value upon the intellectual and moral 
character of the speaker; and second, the 
listeners—those who judge—are_ influ- 
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enced by non-moral attributes of perso- 
nality evidenced by the speaker and by 
appeals to the emotions."* 

The inclusive diagrammatic represen- 
tation of ethos which follows may be 
considered as a synthesis of the Aristo- 
telian doctrine. 


INTELLIGENCE 
| 
Virtues | 
1. Liberality 6. Magnificence 
2. Justice 7. Prudence 
g. Courage 8. Gentleness 
4. Temperance 9g. Wisdom 


5. Magnanimity 
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ETHOS 


CHARACTER 


v 


Manifested in Choice Through 


Invention, Arrangement, Style, Delivery 


| 


Such Choices Are 


| er believes to be: the audience 


ly, in the case of objective ethos, the 
traits of represented persons may be 
portrayed. by the speaker. 

A. Intelligence, Character, and Good 
Will: The speaker who possesses the 
three personal qualities here listed will, 
says Aristotle, be worthy of belief; that 





Goop Witt 
: 
Friendship 

1. Genuine interest in the 
welfare of listeners. 

2. Also an inclusive term 

for all respected qualities 

discerned in the speaker. 


. Dictated by what the speak- 2. Tempered by adaptation to * 3. In conformity with traits of 


depicted characters. 


Viewed as Constant factors: (1). Ages (1). Age 

(1). Expediency (2). Forms of Government (2). Sex 

(2). Justice (3). Fortune (3). Nationality 

(3). Honor (4). Wealth (4). Moral Character 


(5). Power 


(5). Education 
(6). Pursuits 


*Refers to objective ethos (the portrayal of character), especially applicable in the narration 


of the speech. 








Following the diagram, we may see that 
intelligence, character, and good will 
are manifested by the the 
speaker further, these 
choices are made with respect to matters 
involved in 


choices 
makes; and 
invention, 
The 
particular 
the case of 


arrangement, 
style, and delivery. choices are 


conditioned by the end 


in view in deliberative, 
forensic, and epideictic speaking; like- 
wise, they are tempered by the nature 
of the audience being addressed. Final- 


14 See Rhetoric of Aristotle, tr. W. R. Roberts, 
ed. W. D. Ross (Oxford, 1924), XI, footnote, 
I. 1. 13544; also Chaignet, A. E., La Rhetorique 
et Son Histoire (Paris 1888), p. 110; and Cope, 
FE. M., op. cit., pp. 108-109. 








is to say, he will have the confidence of 
his hearers. 


Among the nine virtues named by 
Aristotle in the Rhetoric, two of them, 
wisdom and prudence, are intellectual 
virtues. Prudence corresponds to the 
“practical wisdom” of the Ethics, and 
refers to that sagacity which enables a 
man to fit means to an end. As such, 
it is distinguished from the conception 
of wisdom, listed 
the Rhetoric, “philo- 
sophic wisdom” in the Ethics, whereby 
One 
who reasons incorrectly with respect to 


defined in 
referred to as 


but not 


ends themselves are determined. 


the variable will form wrong opinions 
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and, according to Aristotle, will be an 
untrustworthy adviser; thus, those 
thought to be prudent and sagacious 
are more likely to be believed. 

Like the intellectual virtue, pru- 
dence, the moral virtues in the Rhet- 
oric are also considered in relation to 
the advantages listeners conceive they 
may derive from a speaker who pos- 
sesses good character. These virtues are 
nevertheless considered in two respects: 
first, as in the Ethics, as the choices of 
the “good” man, as the “noble,” 
is desirable in and of itself; 


which 
and sec- 
ondly, in the popular conception, as 
qualities which tend to confer benefits 
upon others. The rhetorical interpre- 
tation of moral virtue is derived main- 
the latter, for the speaker 
seeks to win confidence by a _ personal 
character from which listeners may ex- 
“all manner of 


occasions.’’15 


ly from 


pect benefits on all 
Good will or friendship is defined as 


“wishing for a person those things 
which you consider to be good—wish- 
ing them for his sake, not for your 
own—and tending so far as you can to 
effect them.’'® In this sense good will 
is closely allied with Aristotelian moral 
virtues—the speaker effects “goods” fon 
his listeners. 

A second aspect of good will has to 
do with characteristics discerned in the 
speaker which are basically non-moral 
In. fact, if 
case, Aristotle would have no reason to 


qualities. this were not the 
include a third major category in his 
analysis of ethos. Among the traits hav- 
ing little relationship to moral virtue 
but which nevertheless win approval 
from observers are: (a) a speaker who 
resembles us, (b) one who is clean and 
neat in dress, (c) one able and inclined 
io benefit the audience in a pecuniary 


15 Rhetoric, 1. Q. 
16 Rhetoric, I. 4. 


1366). 
1g814, 


59 
way, (d) one who praises our good 
qualities, (e) one who sees the good in 
us, and (f) one who takes us seriously. 
These qualities suggest that good will is 
imputed to the speaker in the degree 
that he appears to possess any traits of 
character which the particular audience 
esteems. As such, Aristotle appears to 
be saying that the power of custom and 
tradition is strong; and that the speaker 
who conforms to the ethos of the class 
—who likes what we like—will be highly 
regarded. 

B. The Doctrine of Choice: A pivotal 
point in the Aristotelian conception of 
ethos concerns the choices evidenced by 
the speaker in his speech; here. again, 
Aristotle includes a principle developed 
in the Ethics wherein the agent merits 
praise for good choices voluntarily se- 
lected.? Since the speaker is free to 
choose or avoid and since the subjects 
with which he deals reflect moral pur- 
pose, the judgments given in a speech 
may be said to have moral import. This 
idea pervades the Poetics as well; just 
as the orator selects arguments which 
reveal his character, so a character in a 
drama, the 
(dianoia), shows his ethos.** 


through way he argues 

Certain traits mentioned by Aristotle 
under the heading of good will may not, 
strictly speaking, be considered to have 
moral significance, although it is true 
that the popular audience sometimes 
appraises them on such a basis. Personal 
factors such as appearance, dress, and 
physical traits are largely beyond the 
scope of rational, voluntary choice. In 
such matters we find that one’s choices 
are in part dictated by the class or group 
to which one belongs. Since ethos in 
this sense is clearly divorced from»the 


17 Aristotle, trans. B. 


(Oxford, 


Nicomachean Ethics, 
Jowett, The Works of Aristotle, IX 
1925). IL. 5. 2219b. 

1s Aristotle, Poetics, trans. W. H. 
don, 1932), VI. 29. 


Fyfe (Lon- 
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“ethical,” Aristotle is here using the 
term to embrace custom and usages only. 

C. Areas in Which Choice May Be 
Exercised: Since the speaker's ethos is 
reflected by the speech itself through 
both voluntary choice and the influence 
of the class, we may now consider ethos 
with respect to invention, arrangement,'® 
style, and delivery. 

Special emphasis is given by Aristotle 
to the judicious selection of arguments 
which appear in the speech as examples, 
enthymemes, and All such 
premises and reasons necessarily reflect 
the speaker’s choices, and in turn affect 
the opinion of the listener in regard to 
the speaker's intelligence, character, and 
good will. One form of argument, the 
maxim, is especially relevant to char- 
acter because it deals with “what is to 
be chosen or avoided in 
duct.”?° 


maxims. 


human con- 
He further states that the in- 
struments of proof, specifically the en- 
thymeme, reveal choices in the realm 
of ethics and politics. Finally, Aristotle 
shows that the use of a single premise 
or a conclusion permits the enthymeme 
to deviate from mechanical formality, 
and we then discover that the syllogistic 
form is secondary to choices in the realm 
of the contingent (human conduct) .?! 

While ethos is principally a function 
of invention in the Rhetoric, Aristotle 
does add certain remarks concerning 
style and delivery. The principle of cus- 
tom pervades this discussion and we are 
no longer dealing with ethos in the sense 
of rational, voluntary choice on subjects 
which reveal moral purpose. The stand- 
ard of judgment nevertheless includes 
moral appraisal as well as an esthetic 
measure peculiar to the class or society 
concerned. Some suggestions with re- 
spect to style which have a more uni- 
versal application include the use of 

19 See Rhetoric, Il. 14-19. 


20 Rhetoric, Ul. 21. 13940. 
21 Rhetoric, Il. 21. 13942-1395). 


current terms, informal diction, and 
language appropriate to the emotional 


state of the speaker. 


D. Factors Determining Choices: Cer- 
tain general, although arbitrary: con- 
ditions concerning the three kinds of 
speaking are mentioned by Aristotle to 
guide the speaker in his selection of 
arguments. We are told, for example. 
that the proper aim of the deliberative 
speaker is the defense of causes which 
promote the happiness of society (Rhet- 
oric I. 5-7), and that the speaker should 
choose arguments in terms of their ex- 
pediency in effecting happiness. 
ilar absolute standards which tend to 
promote ethical proof are also given for 
forensic and epideictic speaking, justice 
and honor respectively. 


Sim- 


Aside from such constant factors, Aris- 
totle adds that “you compose youn 
speech for an audience, and the audi- 
ence is the ‘judge.’’’*? Since societies 
and classes have a special ethos, the 
speaker will adapt his speaking to the 
special group: (a) The particular po- 
litical order establishes a basic ethos 
peculiar to its members (I. 8); (b) the 
ages of man, youth, middle age, and old 
age, have distinguishing characteristics 
(II. 12-14); (c) character is modified 
by fortune, wealth, and power (II. 15- 
17). This study of types of character is 
a development of the ideas Plato ex- 
pressed in the Phaedrus (273); the anal- 
ysis is meant to enable the speaker more 
effectively to win the confidence and re- 
spect of the audience. 

E. Aristotle’s Consideration of Ob- 
jective Ethos: Objective ethos is often 
considered as an end in itself, but it is 
nevertheless important to 
that the 


understand 


delineation of the character 


of others may have a bearing upon the 


22 Rhetoric, I. 18. 1391b. See also Volkmann, 
Richard, Die Rhetorik der Griechen und Romer 
(Berlin, 1872), sec. 28, p. 224. 
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ethos of the speaker. For example, in 
the Rhetoric Ill. 17 we are told that 
the speaker should quote remarks which 
will reflect unfavorably upon him and 
he will thereby gain in prestige. In 
III. 7 Aristotle deals with appropriate- 
ness of style in depicting character, in- 
dicating that dramatic characterization 
must conform to the age, sex, national 
character, education, and pursuits of the 
represented person. In this regard, Jebb 
argues that such portrayal of character 
has “nothing to do with ‘ethical proof’ 
proper” ;?* Cope on the other hand, con- 
cludes that accuracy in depicting char- 
acter gives “to the speech an air of truth- 
fulness and fidelity.”"** Both of these po- 
sitions are tenable, especially if we in- 
terpret ethos narrowly as does Jebb to 
mean choices of an ethical nature; but 
yet, the relationship to the speaker's 
ethos is nevertheless present as Aristotle 
explicitly states in this chapter. Finally, 
in III. 16, Aristotle under the heading 
of narration definitely shows that sub- 
jective ethos is heightened through the 
relation of facts dealing with the char- 
acter of others. In short, whenever 
Aristotle deals with the portrayal of the 
character of others in a speech, he in- 
dicates the relationship of such ethos 
to the ethos of the speaker. 


IV. Ethos in ROMAN RHETORIC 


A. Ethos as a Function of the Ex- 
ordium: While the basic Aristotelian 
conception of ethos appears in Cicero's 
later works and in the J/nstitutio Ora- 
toria of Quintilian, the earliest extant 
Latin works conceive of good will 
(ethos) only with respect to the opening 
of the speech. The anonymous Rheior- 
ica ad Herennium and Cicero's De In- 
ventione, both of which deal almost ex- 
clusively with forensic speaking, con- 

23 Jebb, R. C., Rhetoric of Aristotle (Cam- 


bridge, 1909), footnote, p. 194. 
24 Cope, E. M., op cit., p. 112. 


sider certain types of causes upon which 
the forensic speaker must speak. De- 
pending upon the cause, for example, 
honorable or discreditable, four topics 


are given to make ethos operative in the 
exordium, namely, the character of the 
speaker, adversary, audience, and case.*° 
In these works we have a rhetorical plan 
devoted to an interpretation of ethos 
which has much in common with the 
pre-Aristotelian doctrine of the proem, 
and which shows the influence of the 
formal, scholastic rhetoric of Herma- 
goras in which he presents his new sys- 
tem of the status and makes ethos op- 
erative only in the exordium.** 

B. Ethos and the Ideal Orator: The 
tripartite Aristotelian system of proofs 
is reintroduced in the De Oratore, Ora- 
tor, and Institutio Oratoria; and with 
the exception of sections dealing with 
forensic speaking, materials are no long- 
er organized under the conventional 
headings of “parts of the speech.” Rather, 
we have a design which gives to ethos an 
influence which pervades the entire 
speech and places it on an equal plane 
with rhetorical logical proof. 

The emphasis which Cicero and Quin- 
tilian give to the doctrine of the perfect 
orator or “ideal pattern” immediately 
suggests a direct relationship to ethical 
proof. The training these writers de- 
mand for the speaker contributes greatly 
to his intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions and certainly will operate as ethos 
as Aristotle conceived it. But while this 
is true, Cicero does not clearly associate 
his philosopher-orator with ethical proof 
proper. Quintilian, on the other hand, 
explicitly develops ethical proof with 
respect to character when he speaks of 


25 Rhetorica ad Herennium, Opera Rhetorica 
Ciceronis, 1, ed. W. Friederich (Leipzig, 1899), 
I. 3-4; Cicero, De Inventione, trans. C. D. Yonge, 
Cicero’s Orations IV (London, 1879), I. 15-16. 

26 Thiele, George, Hermagoras: Ein Bietrag 
zur Geschichte der Rhetorik (Strassburg, 1893), 
pp. 120-121, 
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the perfect orator; he does not, how- 
ever, indicate how ethos functions be- 
cause of the intellectual skills of the 
speaker. 

The union of philosophy and elo- 
quence, which both writers seek, is never- 
theless of considerable significance in 
any study of ethical persuasion quite 
apart from a complete and explicit iden- 
tification with ethos. 
introduces 


When Cicero re- 
the Isocratean orator-states- 
man, he points to Socrates of the Pla- 
tonic dialogues as the originator of the 
tendency on the part of schools of philos- 
ophy to draw a line of distinction be- 
tween knowledge and eloquence. In ef- 
fect, Cicero wishes to challenge this mis- 
conception: to think well and to speak 
well are inseparable. They are not, as 
Socrates is often pictured as saying, in- 
compatible ends.2* To exemplify his 
orator-statesman who possesses that “wis- 
dom” which comprehends “thinking and 
speaking,” Cicero names Solon, Pericles, 
and Cato the Elder. Similarly, in the 
Orator Cicero speaks of the “ideal ora- 
tor,” and gives a popularized exposition 
of the Platonic doctrine of Ideas to 
which he refers as the model for perfec- 
tion.28 As is well known, also, the con- 
summate orator of Quintilian is a “good 
man skilled in speaking,”*® a definition 
attributed to Cato the Elder, possessing 
both intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tions. 

C. Ethos Identified as a Mild Emo- 
tion: Functionally applied by Cicero 
and Quintilian, the tripartite proofs are 
to conciliate, to inform, and to move; the 
first, ethos, which Quintilian says cannot 
be exactly translated into Latin, is asso- 
ciated with mildness. When Cicero 
speaks of “indications of good nature, 


27 De Oratore, Ul. 16. 348. 

28 Cicero, Orator, trans. C. D. Yonge (London, 
1888), 3. 383. 

29 Quintilian, Jnstitutio Oratoria, trans. H. E. 
Butler (London, 1920), XII. 2. 385; also III. 4. 


379- 


of liberality, of piety, of grateful feel- 
ings,”’*° he also is indicating the gentler 
and more usual, habitual emotions, while 
pathos refers to the stronger, violent 
emotions.*! 

In one passage Quintilian states that 
the only difference between ethos and 
pathos is that of degree; to illustrate his 
point, the former is defined as “affec- 
tion,” the latter, as “‘love.”: Some crit- 
icism of this position has been made, 
especially by Roth and Volkmann. They 
indict Quintilian, and by implication 
Cicero as well, for this vague and funda- 
mentally false conception of ethos.*? We 
must add, however, that a more basic 
concept emerges, for in the De Oratore 
ethos comprehends “morals, principles, 
conduct.” Quintilian 
states: “The ethos I desiderate in an ora- 
tor is commended to our approval by 


and Similarly, 


goodness more than aught else and is 
the 
final analysis, therefore, neither Cicero 
nor Quintilian actually makes mildness 


not merely calm and mild.”** In 


the distinguishing characteristic of ethos, 
although they do emphasize the idea 
that ethos is usually projected through 
mildness. 

A number of reasons may be offered 
to show why Cicero often explains ethos 
as a mild emotion: (1) In the rhetorical 
theory of Hermagoras good will is the 
sole aim of the exordium, and Cicero 
is influenced by Hermagoras; (2) Cic- 
ero’s later writings are influenced by the 
De Inventione in which 
ciated with the mild emotions in the 


ethos is asso- 


exordium; (3) Cicero knows the value 
of ethos, but he is more interested in 


pathos, and he therefore does not choose 


30 De Oratore, Il. 43. 271. 

31 See Orator, 37. 419; De Oratore, I. 
271-272; Instit. Orat., VI. 2. 421. 

32See Volkmann, Richard, op cit., pp. 223- 
224; and Roth, C. L., “Was ist das Ethos in der 
alten Rhetorik?,””’ Neue Yahrbiicher fiir Philolo- 
gie und Paedagogik (1866), p. 855. 

33 Instit. Orat., VI. 2. 423-425. 
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to treat ethos in a thoroughly systematic 
manner;** (4) Cicero is greatly influ- 
enced by Aristotle’s doctrine of the 
“mean,” which is interpreted as_ the 
proper control of all emotions; (5) the 
Roman principle of “decorum” is given 
more attention than is Aristotle’s doc- 
trine of “choice,” and decorum is often 
shown through mildness. To a certain 
degree, these same influences are opera- 
tive with Quintilian. Particularly is 
this true with respect to Aristotelian 
ethical theory, Roman “decorum,” and 
the guidance offered to Quintilian by 
the writings of Cicero. 

When Quintilian tells us that the best 
distinction he can draw between ethos 
and pathos is that ethos resembles com- 
edy, and pathos tragedy, he is reporting 
an interpretation limited to the rhetoric 
of declamation. Accerding to Quintilian 
both objective and subjective ethos ap- 
peal to the mild emotions of the audi- 
ence; further, both types are projected 
by mild emotions. From this we note 
that later writers on rhetoric could in- 
terpret ethos in diverse ways, and vet 
refer to Quintilian as the source of their 
knowledge. 

D. Ethos and Declamation: In the 
period of declamation, here considered 
as the first four centuries of the Chris- 
tian era, ethos is almost whelly limited 
to character-portrayal of another per- 
son. The chief interest of the period 
was in the oratory of display; and, in 
consequence, we find that Apsines and 
Hermogenes in his De Inventione Ora- 
foria show a retention of only a few 
principles relevant to subjective ethos.” 
Most writers, although they may have 
known something of ethos in the classi- 


’4See Volkmann, Richard, op. cit., p. 224. 

‘> Apsines, Rhetorica, ed. L. Spengel, Rhetores 
Graeci (Leipzig, 1864), I, 382; and Hermogenes, 
Rhetores Graeci, V1, ed. Rabe, De Inventione 
Oratoria (Leipzig, 1913). Specific reference to 
the De Inventione Oratoria is from Gasparis 
Laurentii edition (1614), p. 81. 


cal sense, fail to give even a hint of this 
original doctrine. Aphthonius, follow- 
ing the pattern of Hermogenes,** gives 


a definition which apparently stems 


from Quintilian’s statements regarding 
characterization.** Similarly, the ethos 
of the characterized oration is illustrated 
by Philostratus in his explanation of the 
oratory of the Second Sophistic.** 


V. CONCLUSIONS 

(1) The teachings and writings of . 
Plato and Isocrates probably had a 
greater influence upon Aristotle's theory 
of ethical proof than has been generally 
recognized. This conclusion is believed 
to be tenable despite fundamental dif- 
ferences, general and specific, which are 
well known in the case of Plato. The 
significant influence of Isocrates is like- 
wise advanced notwithstanding the fact 
that Aristotle began instruction in rhet- 
oric in competition with the well-estab- 
lished school of Isocrates. In addition 
to the principles relevant to ethos which 
make up, in part, the Platonic “noble 
rhetoric,” Plato’s writings are followed, 
within limitations, in other respects as 
well. These include (a) the qualifica- 
tions of the able leader, the good ad- 
viser, implicitly or directly expressed in 
the dialogues as a whole; (b) the con- 
clusions which Plato makes obvious in 


the case of the sophistic conception of 
justice, “the interest of the stronger”; 
and (c) the criticism of the probability 
ef Corax and Tisias, later amended by 
Aristotle in the Rhetoric. Although 
Plato did not intend, except in the 
Phaedrus, to have these doctrines ap- 


36 Hermogenes, Progymnasmata, trans. C. S. 
Baldwin, Medieval Rhetoric and Poetic (New 
York, 1928), pp. 34-35. (Edition by Rabe, Leip- 
zig, 1919). 

37 Aphthonius, Progymnasmata, trans. R. Ag- 
ricola and J. M. Cantaneo (Amsterdam, 1645), 
Pp. 314; see also Dionysius, Literary Letters, trans. 
W. R. Roberts (Cambridge, 1901), p. 115. 

88 Philostratus, The Lives of the Sophists, 
trans. W. C. Wright (London, 1922), p. 7. 
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plied to an art of rhetoric, Aristotle was 
not deterred from making use of them. 
Isocrates, in many respects like Plato, 
also offered both a positive and a nega- 
tive guide to a theory of ethical proof. 
Constructively, Isocrates offered his ora- 
tor-statesman; the personal worth of the 
speaker was the starting-point of his 
rhetorical In .a_ negative 
sense, Isocrates pointed to the ethical 


instruction. 


weaknesses in 
rhetorical instruction. 


(2) Aristotle directed the way to an 
interpretation of ethical proof which 
gives to ethos a more far-reaching func- 
tion than adaptation to existing atti- 
tudes of the audience wherein success in 
persuasion is the ultimate criterion. He 
is explicit in giving the threefold bases 
of ethos: intellectual virtue, moral vir- 
tue, and, under the heading of good 
will, qualities which are in agreement 
with the customs and traditions of the 
class. The moral 
called “goods,” are the selections which 
reflective beings will make when they 


prevailing theories of 


virtues, sometimes 


are completely free to exercise choice; 
especially through this distinction, Aris- 
totle changes the ethical tone of rhetori- 
cal theory from customary morality to 
that of reflective morality. The intel- 
Jectual factor, prudence, is also asso- 
ciated with moral virtue inasmuch as 
prudence is the regulator of the reason- 
ing which is designed to achieve the 
moral virtues with respect to a given 
case. Fundamental to the Aristotelian 
conception of ethos is the ethical prin- 
ciple of voluntary choice: the speaker's 
intelligence, character, and qualities 
comprehended by good will are evi- 
denced through invention, style, deliv- 
erv, and likewise incorporated in the 
Ethos is 
primarily developed by Aristotle as a 
function of rhetorical 
ondarily, through style and aelivery. 


arrangement of the speech. 


invention; sec- 
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(3) The use of ethos as a mode ol 
proof by Latin writers will be better 
understood if one heeds Quintilian’s 
statement that the Latin language does 
not offer an exact equivalent. for the 
word ethos. Quintilian further states, 
and it is likely that he has Cicero in 


‘mind in this connection, that “the more 


cautious writers have preferred to give 
the sense of the term rather than to 
translate it into Latin” (/nstit. Orat. VI. 
2). While Quintilian uses the Greek 
ethos as a rhetorical concept in a variety 
of different ways, Cicero mentions a form 
of ethos directly on only one occasion 
(Orator, 37), and even in this case he 
is speaking of the character of the audi- 
ence to which the speaker should adapt. 
In other words, neither Cicero nor Quin 
tilian, with the exceptions indicated, 


present materials relating to ethical 
proof under the label of Aristotelian 
ethos. 

(4) Cicero’s functional application 


of ethical proof, namely, “to conciliate,” 
embraces the and personal 
decorum of the speaker, and has much in 
common with moral virtue and good 
will as explained in the Rhetoric: The 
Ciceronian doctrine, apart from Cicero's 
failure directly to use the Greek ethos 
in more than one sense, is distinguished 
from that of Aristotle: (a) Cicero, in 
the main, makes ethical proof synony- 
with the the 
speaker, a lesser degree of pathos; and 
although he does not consistently main- 
tain this distinction, the emphasis which 
he gives to the idea of mildness results in 


character 


mous mild emotions of 


some passeges in ascribing to pathos 
functions which Aristotle reserved for 
ethes. (b) Few writers have stressed wis- 
dom (the union of philosophy and skill 
in speech) more than Cicero; but such 
intellectual qualifications, while they ad- 
mirably elevate rhetoric from the super- 


ficiality scorned by Plato and others, are 
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only indirectly associated with ethical 
proof. (c) The Aristotelian principle of 
choice is not set forth as the criterion for 
appraising character in Cicero’s rhetori- 
cal works, but does appear in his ethical 
treatise, the De Officiis. (d) Cicero 
gives considerably less emphasis to ethi- 
cal proof as it arises from rhetorical in- 
vention, and proportionately more em- 
phasis to arrangement, style, and de- 
livery. (e) The Ciceronian doctrine de- 
pends in part upon the previous impres- 
sion of the speaker's character, whereas 
Aristotle considered ethical persuasion 
to be exerted wholly through the actual 
speech. 

(5) Quintilian’s conception of ethi- 


cal proof embraces all that Cicero ex- ., 


plained, but he is more explicit than 
Cicero and adds somewhat more of the 
Aristotelian doctrine: (a) He directly 
defines ethos as character and courtesy 
(decorum, the becoming) ; and while he 


discusses ethos in terms of mild emo- 
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tions, he openly repudiates the accuracy 
of such a definition. (b) He shows 
wherein ethos is projected through in- 
vention to a greater extent than Cicero, 
particularly when he says character is 
revealed whenever the orator “speaks of 
what ought or ought not to be done” 
(Instit. Orat., V1. 2); and, in a slightly 
different sense, when he mentions the 
‘authority of the speaker” (Jnstit. Orat., 
IV. 2). (c) Likewise, Quintilian identi- 
fies ethos with style and delivery both 


_more directly and in much greater de- 


tail than Cicero. 

(6) Quintilian uses the Greek ethos 
to explain the rhetorical school exer- 
cises which were largely devoted to char- 
acterization, and which in turn typify 
the rhetoric of the second sophistic. In 
this sense objective ethos becomes an 
end in itself, wholly divorced from the 
character of the speaker, and the earlier 
strictly classical concept of rhetorical 
ethos is given a new emphasis. 
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OF 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 1842-1852 
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INCE 1854 more than a score ol 
SS verisens have produced full length 
biographies of Benjamin Disraeli, 1st 
Earl of Beaconsfield; among _ these 
Froude, Brandes, and Monypenny and 
Buckle distinguished contribu- 
tions to our understanding of the British 
statesman. The student of public ad- 
dress, however, will find in no _ bio- 
graphical work a thorough analysis of 
Disraeli’s rhetorical, power. Even Buckle, 
who alone among the biographers ad- 
dressed himself to criticism of the 
speeches, was chiefly concerned with 


made 


their historical sources and_ political 
significance. But the ideas which thus 
interested Buckle w also rhetorical 
materials, for they were the substance 


out of which Disraeli fashioned his per- 


suasive efforts. This essay, therefore, of- 
fers an examination and evaluation of 
the rhetorical 
Disraeli’s early legislative speaking. The 


factors of invention in 
investigation concerns itself with two 
questions: 1) What were the basic prem- 
ises from which Disraeli developed ar- 
guments? and 2) How did these premises 
modify and otherwise affect the speaker's 
selection and use of rhetorical forms of 
support? 

This paper is based upon a study of 
Disraeli’s legislative speaking during the 
decade beginning with the Parliamen- 
tary session of 1842 and ending with the 

1 This paper is based on a portion of an 
unpublished doctoral dissertation completed in 
1942 under the direction of Professor A. Craig 
Baird in partial fulfillment of the requirements 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the 
State University of Iowa. 

2 Monypenny, William F. and Buckle, George 


E., The Life of Benjamin Disraeli (New York, 
1911-1920), 6 vols. 


session of 1851. Following as it did five 
years during which Disraeli oriented 
himself to the ways of the House ol 
Commons, and preceding his first as- 
sumption of governmental responsibili- 
ties, this decade was probably that in 
which the Parliamentary debater spoke 
with greatest freedom and naturalness. 
Critical judgments expressed here are 
based upon an examination of all of 
Disraeli’s legislative utterances during 
the decade in question and upon a de- 
tailed analysis of thirty speeches selected 
as representative of those delivered dur- 
ing the ten Parliamentary sessions of 
the period.* 


I. DisRAELI’s FUNDAMENTAL PREMISES 


One cannot read Disraeli’s speeches 
without soon realizing that the ideas have 
been selected for their historicity. Of the 
thirty representative speeches examined 
in detail, the theses of nearly half de- 
pend for their main support upon his- 


3 The speech texts used were those published 
in Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates. (This 
source will hereafter be referred to as Debates.) 
Speeches used in this study but not referred to 
in succeeding footnotes are: 

“On the Afghanistan Inquiry,” March 1, 1843, 
Debates, LXVII, 169-73. 

“On the Webster-Ashburton Treaty,” 
22, 1843, ibid., LXVII, 1299-1313. 

“On Agricultural Distress,” March 17, 
ibid., LXXVIII, 1022-28. 

“On (Committee Consideration of) the Corn 
Importation Bill,” May 4, 1846, ibid., LXXXVI, 
80-89. 

“On the Corn Importation Bill,” May 8, 1846, 
ibid., LXXXVI, 278-81. 

“On the Budget,” February 18, 
XCVI, 946-60. 

“On the State of the Nation,” July 2, 1849, 
ibid., CVI, 1141-72. 

“On the Address to the Throne,” February 1 
1850, ibid., CVIII, 218-33. 

“On the Property Tax Bill,” May 2, 
ibid., CXVI, 476-84. 


March 


1845, 


1848, ibid., 


1851, 
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torical evidence, or develop from first 
principles which have been inferred 
from historical experience. In six other 
speeches, at least one major contention 
is similarly derived. 

This preference for historical mate- 
rials can be seen even in Disraeli’s ear- 
liest political utterances. As a Radical 
candidate, in his second unsuccessful 
political campaign, he argued in favor 
of the ballot and triennial Parliaments 
on grounds of historical experience.‘ 
Two years later, in 1834, Disraeli deliv- 
ered and published “The Crisis Exam- 
ined” as an independent Conservative. 
Here the specifics were altered, but Eng- 
lish history remained the source of near- 
ly all supporting materials. ‘““The Crisis 
Examined” was followed in the next year 
by Disraeli’s most significant political 
writing, the Vindication of the English 
Constitution.» This work resembled in 
thought; and to a degree in form, Bol- 


ingbroke’s Remarks on the History of 
England. Postulating that “nations have 


characters as well as individuals,” Dis- 
raeli in the third chapter clearly stated 
his belief in the uses of history: 

there are great crises in the fortunes of 
an ancient people which impel them to ex- 
amine the nature of the _ institutions 
have gradually sprung up among them 
duly and wisely separating the essential char- 
acter of their history from that which is purely 
adventitious, they discover certain principles of 
ancestral conduct, which they acknowledge as 
the causes that these institutions have flourished 
and descended to them; 


which 


and in their future 
they resolve that these principles 


shall be their guides and instructors. 


career 


From the beginning of his _ political 
career Disraeli constantly studied his- 
torical evidence and, as his speeches and 


4 See text of speech at High Wycomb, Novem- 
ber 27, 1832, Selected Speeches of the Earl of 
Beaconsfield, ed. T. E. Kebbel (London, 1882), 
2 vols., I, 5-9. 

5 The full text of this short work is to be 
found in Whigs and Whiggism, ed. William 
Hutcheon (New York, 1914), pp. 23 ff. 


writings show, he believed he found 
proof that the state was an evolved or- 
ganism, the result of society's historic 
adaptations to circumstance. We shall 
observe how extensively the major prem- 
ises and leading arguments of his Par- 
liamentary speeches grew out of this 
basic concept. 

Disraeli’s early life and training had 
encouraged a deep respect for the lessons 
of history.®. The in which he 
lived was “very literary, and achaeologi- 
cal and delightful” according to one oc- 
casional visitor.’ D'Israeli drew 
from the records of the past his intellec- 
tual sustenance, and he reared his son in 
a library of such records. 


home 


Isaac 


Benjamin's 
formal education was likewise such. as 
would encourage an interest in the his- 
torical. “Nothing was thought of there 
but the two dead languages,” Disraeli 
recalled of his early training in the 
school maintained by Reverend 
Eliezer Cogan.* Other students also re- 


membered Cogan’s firm discipline and 


the 


his emphasis on “the Attic writers and 


oe) 


the tragic drama.”® For a brief time 
Disraeli also received instruction in He- 
“the ancient faith,’’ as was 
usual for Jewish boys of his age. What 


little we know of young Disraeli’s avoca- 


brew and 


tional reading further serves to maintain 
unbroken the chain of youthful exper- 
iences calculated to produce a man of 
highly developed sensitivity to the his- 


6 An apostate from Jewish orthodoxy, Ben- 
jamin’s father, Isaac D'Israeli, lived among 
books, scholars, publishers, and literary men. 
He is probably accurately judged as a second- 
rate scholar who made a generous contribution 
at a time when few others were interested in 
literary history. For an interesting evaluation 
see “Isaac D'Israeli and Bolton Corney,” Corn- 
hill Magazine, XL. (19279), 687 ff. 

7 Jerdan, William, Autobiography 
1852), III, 223. 

8 Autobiographical note 
Rowton and published by 
Buckle, op. cit., I, 24-25. 

9 The Christian Reformer, XI, n. s. 
251. 
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tcrical. He extended his acquaintance 


with the classics. He followed his fath- 
er’s preference for eighteenth century 
neo-classicists in English literature, and 
Voltaire and Gibbon appealed to the 
skeptical sides of both father and son.'* 


The men Disraeli met in his early 
years were frequently men who may be 
described as restlessly conservative, and 
they tco may have influenced the youths’ 
later views and arguments in matters 
political. These men were not unrecon- 
structed Tories, yet they firmly believed 
in the ancient institutions of England 
and they sought through the press to in- 
terpret and their 


those institutions 


uses. Among the intimate friends of 
Benjamin's father there was John Mur- 
ray, the publisher. Murray contem- 
plated publication of a new liberal-Con- 
servative journal from the time of his 
young friend’s adolescence until he took 
the twenty-year-old Disraeli into — his 
plans for the Conservative daily news- 
paper, The Representative. It was 
through Murray that the youth met Sir 


Walter Scott. 

When Disraeli visited him as Murray’s 
man-of-arrangements, Scott was working 
on his Tory analysis of the French Revo- 
lution, the Life of Napoleon.'* More- 
over, Scott led the literary movement, 
like the 
Disraeli’s own Young England 


which, later Tractarians and 
party, 


was seeking to conserve for the nine- 


10 Early diaries, Monypenny and Buckle, op. 
cit. I, 27 ff. 

11 An unpublished letter from Murray to John 
Wilson Croker, probably written in September, 
1818, reveals that even earlier than the date 
of writing, Murray had discussed with his friends 
a new Conservative journal aiming at ‘National 
Patronage.” See Folio 13, Murray-Croker Papers, 
Leigh Hunt Collection, State University of lowa 
Libraries. 

12 Disraeli visited Abbotsford twice in the fall 
of 1825. Memoirs and Correspondence of the 
Late John Murray, ed. Samuel Smiles (London, 
1891), Il, 206. 








teenth century the essence of a golden 
age. 

Through his connections with The 
Representative met the 
Irish journalist, Thomas Maginn. Of 
Maginn it has been said,“Hatred of po- 
litical economy under the name of Lib- 
eralism made Maginn, like Disraeli 
in the next decade, wish to reconstruct 
the Tory party.”'* 


Disraeli also 


Murray, Scott, and Maginn were the 
first men of influence whom the young 
Disraeli met outside his family circle. 
It may well be that their conservatism 
and concern with the historical develcp- 
ment of British institutions played a 
part in forming the mind of the histo- 
rian’s son. It must be said that few of 
Disraeli’s early experiences suggested to 
him that the course of human events 
might be described otherwise than as 
the struggle for survival among organic, 
interrelated, social and political institu- 
tions which deserved respect and con- 
servation. 

We have now to examine the applica- 
tions of Disraeli’s political concepts in 
his selection and use of speech materials. 
During the decade under consideration. 
the 
greater portion of his attention as a 


legislator: 


three great problems occupied 


1) The nature of the Parliamentary Con 


stitution. 
2) The principles of successful imperial policy. 
3) The 
policy. 


principles of successful commercial 


As the consideration of cach problem 
will show, Disraeli’s fundamental prem- 
ises and assumptions concerning the 
nature of the state and scciety signifi- 
cantly affected his choice and use of 
speech materials. 


Miriam M. H.., 
1934). P- 147- 
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A. Conduct of Government 

\s a speaker who first opposed his 
leader and eventually led his party in 
opposition, Disraeli had frequent op- 
portunities between 1842 and 1852 to 
question the propriety of procedures 
used in the conduct of governmental 
business. The question Disraeli almost 
invariably raised at these times was, “Is 
the Government following procedures 
which properly respect the Parliamen- 
Disraeli the 
Parliamentary Constitution was based 


tary Constitution?” To 


upon those “principles of ancestral con- 
duct” which merited preservation. 


Sir Robert Peel's long-suffering sup- 
porters often fell into chastened head- 
shaking at the Prime Minister's dictato- 
rial demands and his disregard for the 
traditional forms of procedure.'* Against 
such practices Disraeli moved again and 


again. After several minor skirmishes 


with his party's leader, the rebellious 
speaker attacked the Government twice 
within a single month for illegally open- 
ing the mails of Mazzini and others, in- 
cluding Members of Parliament.'® In 
his first speech, his line of argument was 
that the traditional privileges of Mem- 


14 Wrote John Murray to Croker, November 
30, 1839: “For myself I must confess that it is 
exceedingly disheartening to find that the onlv 
communication which I have received from Sir 
Robt Peel on the subject of the Quarterly 
Review which has so long & so effectively sup- 
ported his Political Measures—should have been 
one of reproach.” See Murray-Croker Papers, op. 
cit., Folio 298. 

‘The situation in the House was described thus: 
“Whatever the minister says, the House of Com- 
mons affirms, ... One set of honourable members 
support the minister, many of them grudgingly, 
and with bitter complaints; another set oppose, 
without exactly knowing why, and in.a_ tone 
which indicates the utter hopelessness of success; 
while a third, having Vivian Grey [Disraeli] as 
its mouthpiece lashes both parties unmercifully, 
ridicules the government, and sits behind it.”— 
Fraser’s Magazine, XXXI_ (1845), “The Treasury 
Benches,” 493. 

15“On the Opening of Letters,” February 20 
and 28, 1845, Debates, LXXVII, gog-10 and 
LNNVIII, 148-56 respectively. 
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bers of Parliament were being abused. 
In the second speech, argument was 
based upon the traditional legal prin- 
ciple that a means of redress must be 
provided for every wrong. He observed 
that the injured members cf the House 
could find redress only in such an in- 
vestigating committee as had been re- 
fused by the Ministry. The country 
might wonder, said he, whether theirs 
was a popular or a police government. 
“You may oppose that which is just, 
right, and true”; he told Peel's sup- 
porters, “but you have the Courts of 
Law without, and a people without, 
who will support the laws of the coun- 
try, and oppose every violation of social 
propriety and political right.”'* These 
were typical, Disraelian themes—ancient 
principles and hard-won liberties must 
be saved from compromise. 

In his dramatic attacks upon Peel’s 
free trade measures, Disraeli again ap- 
plied the principle that the Parliamen- 
tary Constitution must ever take preced- 
ence over governmental convenience. 
The election of 1842, he argued, had re- 
turned a Conservative Government 
pledged to support protective import 
duties. If the party system—one of the 
strongest features of the Parliamentary 
Constitution—were to be maintained, 
Peel must now resign the leadership 
granted him in days when he had still 
supported protection. Should Peel fail 
to resign, Disraeli reasoned, both sides 
cf the House would be led by free- 
traders and the bipartisan character of 
Parliament would thus be destroyed." 

The same premise was later applied 


to the Russell Government. When he 


16 Tbid., LXXVII, gio. 

17 In his speech, “On the Address in Answer 
to the Queen's Speech,” January 22, 1846, Dis- 
raeli summarized the situation thus: “I advise, 
therefore, that we all, whatever may be our 
opinions about free trade, oppose the introduc- 
tion of free politics.” Jbid., LXXXIIL, 111-23. 
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found that Government reduced to in- 
action by internal differences, Disraeli 
delivered two great and _ imporiant 
speeches on Ministerial policies and pro- 
cedure. In his valedictory to the session 
of 1848 he took the position that the 
Government was incapable of providing 
leadership for “the high practice of a 
noble system of self-government.’** In 
1850, while others. argued for and 
against the charge that the Ministry 
sought to procrastinate by referring the 
problem of official salaries to a select 
committee, Disraeli again showed his 
interest in traditional practices by ex- 
amining the procedure as a constitu- 
tional matter. The Government erred, 
said he, because their practice would 
nullify the traditional Parliamentary di- 
vision of responsibilities. | Ministries 
should propose fiscal policies and the 
House should criticize those policies. 


The House must not become a body of 


tax assessors.'® Again Disraeli was rest- 
ing his case upon the proposition that 
the constitutional prerogatives must be 
respected at all times. 

Believing that the state was simply a 
part of that artificial, but deliberately 
and wisely constructed organism called 
society, the Tory-Conservative consist- 
ently argued that it was incumbent upon 
every genuine conservative to resist. all 


procedural 


expedients which might 


18“On the Business of the Session,” August go, 
1848, ibid., CI, 669-707. This speech earned 
favorable words from a source ordinarily critical 
of Disraeli: “The speech proved that the orator 
commands some of the highest attributes of his 
art. It was thought he could only achieve the 
height of excellence when inspired by malignity, 
and that he was incurably superficial; he has 
now shewn that he knows how to touch the 
depths of a question without being overwhelmed 
by its details, and that he can extract its essential 
wealth in a concentrated form, easily presented 
to other minds.”—Fraser’s Magazine, XXXVIII 
(1848), “Current History, Chronicle and Com- 
mentary,” 471-80. 

19"°On Official 
Debates, CX, 231-46. 


Salaries,” April 12, 1850, 


weaken, however slightly, the evolved 
fabric. As has been observed, when con- 
duct of government became the issue of 
debate, he argued that the painfully 
evolved Constitution 
must remain inviolate. Stability in all 


Parliamentary 


institutions held a natural attraction for 
Disraeli; hence, he opposed procedural 
short-cuts in 
ments 


government with 
which extolled 


practices. 


argu- 


the traditional 


B. Imperial Policy 


When questions concerning imperial 
policy came before the House, the same 
conceptions of the nature of society and 
the state became the sources from which 
Disraeli’s were com- 


major premises 


monly drawn. 


In his first public difference with 
Peel,?° after establishing his usual propo- 
sitions based on the dictates of the Par- 
liamentary Constitution, Disraeli con- 
tended for a comprehensive Irish pro 
gram providing equality of religions and 
a strong executive organization. He al- 
leged that such a program had succeeded 
in other days under Tory administra- 
tions. In 1844.2! he reviewed the situa- 
tion of the previous year, found the Par- 
liament still without constitutional, bi- 
partisan leadership, and so again urged 
members to act independently, relying 
for guidance upon the lessons of history. 
The remedies for which he wished and 
his faith in the organic relationship be- 
tween societies and institutions are 
clearly reflected in his promise, 

The 


a just administration and ecclesiastical equality, 
you have 


moment you have a strong executive, 
in Ireland, and the im- 
provement of the physical condition of the 


people will follow—not very rapidly, perhaps; 


will order 


20“On the Arms (Ireland) Bill,” August 9, 
1843. ibid., LXXI, 430-38. 

21“On the State of Ireland,” February 16, 
1844, tbid., LX XII, 1007-17. 
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you must not flatter yourselves that it will. 
But what are fifty years in the history of a 
nation? 


Disraeli returned to his concept of 
immutable “national character’ when, 
in 1849, he took up the argument where 
he had left it in 1844. By the Act of 
Union he argued, a legal unity and ad- 
ministrative equality had been created 
between Britain and Ireland. Unfortu- 
nately, that unity had never been recog- 
nized in administrative practice, though 
this legal tie could have been turned 
into an instrument for reducing unrest 
in Ireland.?? The author of the Vindica- 
tion was here using his concept that val- 
uable institutions arise as necessary ve- 
hicles for the exercise of national char- 
acter. Legal creations, such as the Un- 
ion, were not to be mistaken for national 
institutions; they were instead artificial 
creations serving external needs. Sound 
imperial policy would preserve and re- 
spect national character and indigenous 
institutions, while using to the full the 
artificial creations of empire. “The need 
of Ireland,” he said, “is an imperial 
need. ... We must never recognize [the] 
differences as imperial differences.” Irish 
administration must assure to Ireland 
the same political treatment and admin- 
istrative advantages offered in England 
by English administration, yet, it must 
recognize the differences in social devel- 
opment and national character which set 
Ireland apart from England. Truly great 


leaders, he had said early in life, recog- 


nize “that a State is a complicated crea- 
tion of refined art” and they handle it 
with appropriate care.** 

Disraeli’s conception of the nature of 
state and society influenced the basic 
premises and lines of argument in his 


22“On the Irish Poor Laws,” April 2, 1849, 
ibid., CIV, 190-211. 
23 Vindication, ch. 5. 


speeches on colonial policy no less than 
in those on Irish problems. Without ex- 
tending our discussion, however, enough 
has been said to show that the speaker's 
specific arguments sprang from his view 
of human society as an organism. In a 
very real sense each argument was in- 
tended to prove to the House that im- 
perial policy must be more than utilita- 
rian expediency; to succeed it must be- 
come the art of properly reading the 
lessons of the past and creatively apply- 
ing them. 


C. Commercial Policy 


The great argumentative _ battles 
which Disraeli fought between 1842 and 
1852 were but engagements in the lit- 
erary and Parliamentary war waged 
against the “Manchester School” in par- 
ticular and nineteenth century liberal- 
ism in general. Free trade and the Navi- 
gation Bills were the foremost proposals 
of the political economists, but to all 
such propositions Disraeli stood in con- 
servative opposition because he denied 
the philosophy upon which the _pro- 
posals rested. He denied the soundness 
of the Utilitarians’ economic interpre- 
tation of human activity. He denied 
that the social fabric of England had 
undergone a fundamental change with 
the rise of industry. He denied that 
legislation could inaugurate _ lasting 
changes. Every speech on commercial 
policy reveals the conviction that neither 
the interests nor the nature of a state 
could admit the premises of the Utili- 
tarians. 

Through the mouth of his fictional 
character, Sidonia, Disraeli had _pre- 
sented his most important ground of 
disagreement with the political econo- 
mists of his day: 

I think there is no error so vulgar as to 
believe that revolutions are occasioned by 
economical causes. [When imagination] 








is astir in a nation, it will sacrifice even 
physical comfort to follow its impulses. 
There has been an attempt to 
basis of material and 
has failed its failure in 
an ancient and densely-peopled kingdom was 


inevitable. 


reconstruct 


society on a motives 


calculations. It 


How limited is human reason, the 
profoundest inquirers are most conscious.24 


denied the 
Utilitarian doctrine that human action 
is the result of self-interest, but he found 
self-interest 


It was not that Disraeli 


too narrowly limited by 


Utilitarians. As early as 1835, he had 
written, 

I at once agree that man acts from no other 
principle than self-interest, but I include in 
self-interest, and I should think every accurate 
reasoner must do the same, every motive that 
can possibly influence man. ... But the Utili- 
tarian only admits one or two motives .. . 


bw 


t 
a 


desire for power and a desire for property. . . . 


Because the liberals in the House had 
thus oversimplified the forces influenc- 
ing human conduct, Disraeli charged 
that they were destined always to legis- 
late upon false hopes. He held up to 
ridicule the leaders of the Anti-Corn- 
Law League for having proclaimed three 
different panaceas within eight years.”° In 
1839 these leaders had said currency re- 
form would permit free operation of 
economic self-interest, but in 1840 they 
had decided that protection was the 
cause for the strangulation of self-inter- 
est and the rising price of bread. Now, 
in 1846, they were promising those who 
feared price declines that under the re- 
peal of protection there would be no 
worrisome price changes. 

His view of English society led Dis- 
_raeli on a number of occasions to single 
out for attack the popular conception 


funda- 


that society had undergone a 


24 Disraeli, Benjamin, Coningsby, Bk. IV, ch. 
xiii. 

25 Vindication, ch. 2. 
26“On (the Third 
Importation Bill,” 
LXXXVI, 651-77. 


Corn 
Debates, 


Reading of) the 
May 15, 1846, 
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mental change through the rise of in- 
dustrialism. As he saw it, the only new 
problem was to impose upon the rising 
commercial interests the responsibilities 
as well as the privileges of the English 
social system, or—if responsibilities 
could not be borne—to increase compen- 
sation to the landed interests for their 
extra burden. Disraeli, like his fictional 
hero, Coningsby, saw in Manchester and 
Birmingham an accumulation of irre- 
sponsible wealth.** Expediency and the 
organic structure of society suggested to 
that 
capital and science” should be assessed 


him this “partnership between 
its fair share of the social burdens, but 
he never admitted that industrial wealth 
could give to society the stability re- 
quired for its evolutionary, development. 
Land was the stabilizing influence and 
its special under the 


“territorial constitution” still remained. 


responsibilities 


At first his belief in the immutability 
of the led 
Disraeli to assemble arguments in sup- 


“territorial constitution” 
port of the protective principle, but 
when this principle was finally cast 
aside by the Parliament he began to 
select arguments calculated to win spe- 
cial tax privileges for the landed inter- 
est, now bereft of protection against 
imports. The landed interest was not a 
class in the sense that it had purposes 
antagonistic to other interests; he as- 
sured the industrialists, 


united with the land, you will obtain 
the best and surest foundation upon which 
to build your enduring welfare; you will 


find in that interest a counsellor in all your 
troubles—in danger undaunted cham- 


pion—in adversity your steady customer.2% 


your 


27In Coningsby, the hero is placed upon an 
eminence overlooking the city of Manchester 
and made to muse upon, “. . . this wealth which 
was rapidly developing classes whose power 
was imperfectly recognized in the constitutional 
scheme, and whose duties in the social system 
seem altogether omitted.” Bk. IV, ch. ii. 

28“On Local Taxation,” March 8, 1849, De- 
bates, CIII, 424-53. 
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In speeches in 1850 and 1851, similar 
pleas for legislative recognition of ag- 
riculture’s special burdens again appear. 

Whether the boon he asked was pro- 
tective tariff or a tax concession, the ar- 
guments upon which Disraeli chose to 
rest his pleas reflect his belief in the im- 
portance of maintaining a strong agra- 
rian influence. This premise was but a 
corollary from his view that the state 
was an organic structure requiring sta- 
bility for its perpetuation. 


Finally, Disraeli denied that genuine 


_ social reforms could ever be brought 


about by mere legislative action. Ever 
since he had entered politics, he had 
been asserting that progress was achieved 
through slow, evolutionary changes in 
the societies under which peoples chose 
or were forced to live. When Liberals 
boasted of their contributions to social 
progress, their detractor denied that 
their legislation had been responsible. 
But Disraeli never succumbed to a fatal- 
istic’ system of thought ending in politi- 
cal inaction. He recommended instead, 
the utilization of the forces naturally at 
work in society. He looked with scorn, 
therefore, upon the usual curatives: free 
trade, universal suffrage, direct taxation, 
Church disestablishment, and republic- 
anism. “The future principle of English 
politics will not be a levelling princi- 
“It will seek to 
ensure equality, not by levelling the 


ple,” he had written. 


29 


Few, but by elevating the Many.”* 


In the long Corn Law debates, he re- 
peatedly chose his arguments from some 
aspect of this principle. He countered 
free trade arguments by demanding that 
such alternatives as reciprocal trade 
agreements be adopted in order to secure 
specific trade advantages without fore- 


‘going the controlled market and_ bar. ° 


29 Sybil, Bk. V, ch. ii. 
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gaining 
Speaking on national distress, Disraeli 


advantages of protection.* 
came to closer grips with what was to 
him a fatal assumption made by the po- 
litical economists—that a single commer- 
cial policy was universally applicable. 
As a Tory who stressed the organic com- 
plexities of states, he denied that any one 
policy was suited to the various markets 
of the world. He chose to make counter 
proposals. For Europe, he admitted that 
free exchange of goods was desirable, 
favored trade 


though he reciprocal 


treaties. For the Near East, he recom- 
mended the development and exploita- 
tion of new while for the 


New World, he recommended a purely 


markets; 


speculative policy suited to the uncer- 
tainty and under-development prevail- 
The House, like Sybil, the 
author-orator seems to have reasoned, 


ing there. 


ought to learn of the world that “there 
was not that strong and rude simplicity 
in its organisation which she had sup- 
posed.””*! 

The foregoing survey of the three 
topics on which Benjamin Disraeli most 
frequently spoke to the House of Com- 
mons serves to suggest the types of prem- 
ise from which he drew his arguments. 
We have observed that when confronted 
with the rhetorical necessity of choosing 
a ground for argument, Disraeli’s prac- 
tice between 1842 and 1852 was to 
choose a contention which reminded the 
House that the state was not a mecha- 
nism but an organism. 


Rhetorically, this practice clarified 
the issues of debate. Nineteenth century 
Liberals and Liberal-Conservatives 
tended to challenge or to ignore the 
value of traditionalism; Disraeli placed 


the defence of traditionalism on historic 


30“On National Distress,” Feb. 14, . 1843, 
Debates, LXVI, 615-28. 
31 Sybil, Bk. V, ch. i. 
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and philosophic grounds. When Minis- 
tries tried to modify the Parliamentary 
machinery for the sake of expediency, 
neglected the traditional ties of empire, 
or sought to transform the balance of 
power between agrarian and industrial 
interests, Disraeli struck out at the prin- 
ciples underlying the proposals as well 
as at the individual proposals them- 
selves. His speeches thus became more 
than expressions of distaste for change 
per se; in sum, they became the expres- 
sions of a reasoned,. constructive con- 
servatism resting upon historical inter- 
pretations and an organic conception of 
the English Constitution. 


II. MertHuops oF PROOF 
A. Logical Proof 


Turning from the bases of Disraeli’s 
argument to the details of his forms of 
logical support, one’s attention is first 
drawn to the broad, logical framework 


into which a great many of the speeches 


were cast. For examples of the two gen- 
eral types of over-all argument which 
were so typical of the Tory-Conservative 
speaker, we may turn to the speeches, 
“On National Distress” and “On the 
Irish Poor Laws.’’*? 


In the speech, “On National Distress,” 
the issue of debate was set forth in the 
question, “Is it possible or politic, by 
any sudden and extraordinary means to 
extend the commerce of this country as 
a remedy for the present distress?” The 
listener was apparently to follow the 
enthymematic thought pattern below: 
1) No single commercial policy can alleviate 

the distress. 

2) The motion in question proposes the single 
policy of free trade. 

3) The motion in question will not remedy 
the distress. 


The bulk of the speech is devoted to 


32 February 14, 1843 and April 2, 1849 respec- 
tively, op. cit. 


proof of the major premise through use 
of examples and enthymemes. 


The speech, “On the Irish Poor 
Laws,” is typical of Disraeli’s refuta- 
tional method. Here there are actually 
three theses: 

1) The present bill is ill-advised. 

2) Peel’s proposal is unsound. 

3) A sound plan must recognize the political 
unity of Ireland and England but preserve 
the distinctive characteristics of their 
societies. 


In this case the discussion breaks down 

into three units, each resting upon the 

general premise that united areas must 

be administered uniformly. Inductive 

proof, often from historical examples, 

makes up the bulk of the speech, and the 

examples are intended to produce the 

following refutational inferences: 

1) The Government measure lacks the requisite 
comprehensiveness. 

2) Sir Robert’s proposal seeks to change the 
social character of Ireland. 

3) Disraeli’s proposals are comprehensive and 
recognize “no imperial differences,” yet pre- 
serve Ireland's social integrity. 


It is important to observe that in each 
of the examples above, the strongest 
proposition of the speech is drawn from 
the speaker’s basic assumptions concern- 
ing social and political forces. In the 
first instance one may interpret the ma- 
jor premise thus: Societies are organic 
entities in various stages of evolutionary 
development; hence, no single commer- 
cial policy can be suited to trade rela- 
tions with all of the world’s varied social 
systems. The counter-argument of the 
refutational speech may be interpreted 
as follows: Sound imperial policies must 
preserve the institutions indigenous to 
the societies concerned; hence, the polit- 
ical unity of Ireland and England can be 
successfully strengthened by legislation 
but the social institutions of Ireland can- 
not be modified. 
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Why did Disraeli analyze his speech 
materials in the manner shown above? A 
(air answer would seem to be that he did 
so in order to rest his subsidiary argu- 
ments on what he believed to be the 
only sound principles of governmental 
action. The premises discussed earlier 
in this essay seemingly determined that 
in constructive Disraeli 
should argue deductively from those 
premises. In a few of the speeches stud- 
ied no such major constructive argu- 
ments or counter-propositions were de- 
veloped, but it is only in these purely 
refutational speech that Disreali’s bas- 
ic premises do not appear to have gov- 
erned the patterns of his speech analy- 


argument, 


SIS. 


When Disraeli’s logical proofs are ex- 
amined in detail, certain other character- 
When matters 
of policy were considered, logical sup- 
were enthyme- 
matic. When the issue was one of fact, 
supporting examples appeared with 
greater frequency. For discussion of 
policies, the typical pattern of argument 
involved the introduction of a general 
principle, from which point of departure 
successions of sorites and their support- 
ing examples eventually brought the lis- 
tener to a conclusion which applied the 


istics can be discerned. 


ports predominantly 


initial principle to a specific course of 
action. It is striking that in no less than 
twenty-seven of thirty speeches analyzed, 
the enthymematic and soritical forms of 
support were chiefly depended upon in 
one or more major contentions. 


Disraeli’s preference for enthymematic 
proofs brought him into some difficulty 
with his particular audience. As has 
been shown, the propositions on which 
the speaker founded his enthymemes 
were frequently contrary to “the spirit 
of the age.” For example, in the Corn 
Law debates a recurring basis of argu- 
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ment was that definitive party action was 
essential to the normal and_ successful 
functioning of the parliamentary proc- 
esses. In the Parliamentary audience 
of 1843-1847 there was no influential 
group, exclusive of the Protectionist 
bloc. fully willing to accept such propo- 
sitions pointing to the merit and neces- 
sity of strict adherence to traditional 
party principles. Since successful use of 
the enthymeme demands that the listen- 
ers accept initial premises, Disraeli’s 
rhetorical deductions must have been 
weak in the view of many of his hearers. 
it should be added, however, that the 
speaker to some extent mitigated this 
shortcoming when, in refutation, he 
carefully and cleverly contrasted the 
merit of his own conclusions with the 
alleged weakness of the propositions of 
his opponents. Such contrasts of con- 
clusions may have shifted audience at- 
tention from Disraeli’s unpalatable prem- 
ises, but certainly no liberals were 
likely to be swayed by any amount of 
such argumentative manipulation. 

As noted earlier, the Tory-Conserva- 
tive did not argue by enthymeme alone. 
In attacking the commercial policies 
which his interpretation of economic 
forces repudiated, Disraeli frequently 
found it useful to argue from example. 
Analysis of his speeches discloses three 
characteristic usages: 

1) The use of specific examples as a means 
of establishing premises for enthymemes. 

2) The use of specific instances for their cumu- 
lative and dramatic effect. 


3) The use of analogy as a means of verifying 
the results of rhetorical deductions. 


It should be noted that two of these 
three most common uses of argument 
from example are auxiliary to the es- 
tablishment of the speaker’s philosophi- 
cal views on the nature of the state and 
the art of government. 

Normally, Disraeli reasoned from spe- 


cific example in an orthodox manner 
and produced reasonable probabilities 
until he saw an opportunity for making 
his rhetorical generalizations dramatic. 
Whenever drama could be allied with 
reason, the speaker's personality rather 
than his political premises seems to have 
dictated his method. To illustrate this 
fact, we may follow his rhetorical gen- 
eralization that price fluctuations inevi- 
tably succeed tariff revisions. This asser- 
tion, he supported in 1843 by citing ex- 
periences in Germany and England.** 
There was nothing unusual about his 
use of examples in this instance, nor in 
the subsequent introduction of the same 
line of argument in 1846, when he added 
to the British and German experiences 
data the United 
States, Spain, and Turkey.** When, in 
May 1846, he 
theme, the same argument was again 


similar concerning 


returned to the same 
used but five more nations and a number 
of new commodities were added to the 
previous list.*° The final use of the ar- 
gument came in 1848, and it came with 
a flourish. The principle he had long 
argued was sound, cried Disraeli. He 
would show the House how tariff-jockey- 
ing had affected 
prices. One by one, thirty-seven separate 


even Manchester's 
markets in which Manchester commodi- 
ties had suffered price declines were in- 
dividually enumerated.** the 
speaker had gone beyond the require- 


Clearly, 


ments of logical support in order to 
dramatize his conclusions and exercise 
his flair for striking arrays of evidence. 
As one traces Disraeli’s arguments from 
example, enough such dramatic climaxes 


33“On the Sugar Duties,” 
Debates, LXVIII, 944-51. 

34“On the Corn Importation Bill,” February 
20, 1846, ibid., LXXXIII, 1318-47. 


April 25. 1843, 


35“On (the Third Reading of) the Corn 
Importation Bill,” May 15, 1846, op. cit. 
36“On the Income Tax,” March 10, 1848, 


Debates, XCVII, 412-38. 
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in argument come to light to suggest 
that he consciously sought opportunities 
for such rhetorical displays. 

In developing the comparatively few 
analogies by which he sometimes sought 
to verify deductions, Disraeli was dili- 
gent in pointing out essential elements 
of likeness, but he was not equally thor- 
ough in weighing the elements of differ- 
ence. All too often, he failed to examine 
his analogues for dissimilarity and there- 
by gave his opponents opportunities to 
use these weaknesses in their efforts to 
discredit his theories. In attacking ana- 
logues, Disraeli was much more effective 
than in creating them.* 


B. Forms of Emotional Proof 

Disraeli labored throughout the dec- 
ade against a want of audience good 
will and against suspicion of his charac- 
ter and motives. Because his methods of 
ethical and pathetic support produced 
significantly inter-related —_—sreactions 
among his hearers, some of the aspects of 
these forms of must be 


two support 


discussed together. 
of Ethical 
and Pathetic Proofs 


1. Inter-relation 


Rightly or wrongly, the judgment of 
Lord Ashley was shared by many Mem- 


bers of Parliament. Wrote Ashley, 


He is a Hebrew; this is a good 


thing. He 


is a man from an inferior station; 


another good thing in these days, as showing 
the liberality of our institutions. 


sprung 


But he is 


a political leper, without principle, without 


feeling, without regard for anything human or 
divine, beyond his own personal ambition.3% 


Other members would not have granted 
even the future Lord Shaftesbury’s slight 


37 See the analogies in his two speeches on 
Jewish disabilities for examples of weaknesses in 
constructive analogies (ibid., XCV, 1321-32 and 
CXIII, 788-95), and his attack on Peel’s analogue, 
the Ulster Plantation, (“On the Irish Poor 
Laws,” op. cit.) for an example of his success 
in refuting analogy. 

38 Russell, George W. E., Prime Ministers and 
Some Others (New York, 1918), p. 40. 
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praise. It was commonly thought that 
Disraeli would rather be clever than 
right. At worst, Disraeli’s political op- 
ponents viewed his character in the al- 
most diabolical light in which T. P. 
him.*® 
Among his political “friends” he was 


O’Connor’s biography shows 


conceded little more approval than 
among the more tolerant of his ene- 
mies.*° 

Certainly one factor contributing to 
Disraeli’s weak ethical position was his 
habitual resort to the pathetic appeals 
of indignation, ridicule, and contempt 
in dealing with those whose policies and 
practices he opposed. Between 1842 and 
1852, every organized and unorganized 
body of Parliamentary opinion, exclud- 
ing only the short-lived Young England 
group, was the target for the barbed epi- 
grams and contemptuous sarcasms which 
were the speaker's forte. A second source 
of ethical weakness was Disraeli’s in- 
clination to overlook the _ rhetorical 
amenities which might have mitigated 
the effects of his invective. He preferred 
lecturing the House on his political 
theories, and lashing out at those who 
opposed such views, to insinuating him- 
self into the favor of those whose confi- 
dence could not be won by ability and 
brilliance alone. 

On most important issues arising after 
1846, the Peelites could have given Dis- 
raeli a majority in the House; neverthe- 
less, long after the repeal of the Corn 
Laws the Member for Bucks was still 
rubbing salt into the old wounds. In 
1848 he had given up protection as dead. 
He was ready to lead his party and all 
others who would follow, toward other, 
permanent, agrarian adjustments. Prob- 


89 Lord Beaconsfield (London and Belfast, 
1879), 2nd and rev. ed. 

40 See Lord Stanley's letter to Disraeli on the 
leadership of the party. Monypenny and Buckle, 
op. cit., III, 122-23. 
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ably no blandishments could have won 
the support of the Radicals and Liber- 
als, but the followers of Sir Robert Peel 
were potential supporters—if they were 
conciliated. But Disraeli did little to 
soften the blows he had dealt the Peelite 
free-traders. In 1849 he was still slurring 
Peel’s intellectual honesty.44 Graham 
was singled out as one of the “dilettante 
disciples of progress,”’ in the same year.* 
In 1851, while he was making private 
overtures for Liberal-Conservative sup- 
port, he publicly observed with obvious 
reference to the Peelites’ abandonment 
of agriculture, 

It is the fashion among Prime Ministers to 
tell the farmer that he must no longer de- 
pend on his wheat crop. I will do... [Russell] 
the justice to say that he is only the repeater, not 
the originator of this idea.4% 


Certainly when he vainly made efforts to 
secure the political support of Graham 
and other Peelites in 1850 and again in 
1851,** these men must have been con- 
scious that Disraeli offered them the 
same unacceptable premises as in 1843- 
46, and that he had expressed no regrets 
for the attacks he had made in the heat 
of the Corn Law debates. — 

The question is not whether the lib- 
erals and Liberal-Conservatives deserved 
contempt and reminders of past apos- 
tasy and overweening pride. ‘The prac- 
tical, political fact is that Disraeli dis- 
posed the balance-holding faction to 
personal resentment even at the time 
when, to succeed in his campaign for 
agricultural relief, he required that fac- 
tion’s assistance. Disraeli offered these 
potential allies political premises which 
they could not accept, and he supported 


41“On the Irish Poor Laws,” op. cit. 

#2“°On the Navigation Bill,” April 23, 1849, 
Debates, CIV, 690-701. 

43°On Agricultural Distress,” February 11, 
1851, ibid., CXIV, 374-414. 

44 Monypenny and Buckle, op. cit., III, 273- 
76. 
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those premises with pathetic appeals 
which they were certain to find offensive. 
Moreover, as is shown below, the speak- 
er tried to improve his ethical position 
by only the most perfunctory efforts to 
establish a bond of sympathy between 
himself and his audience. 


2. Direct Ethical Appeals 


Examination of Disraeli’s positive ap- 
peals for sympathetic acceptance and be- 
lief in his probity tends to emphasize 
the impression of ethical weakness sug- 
gested above. The nineteenth century 
debater asked his audience to believe in 
his consistency, his frankness, and his 
sense of duty toward the nation and the 
House. Only when speaking under very 
trying circumstances on Jewish disabili- 
ties, did he ever appeal to his audience 
as one human being seeking a sym- 
pathetic hearing from others.4° From 
only the few who were his closest friends 
did he receive acceptance because he was 
thought to wish for the sake of others 
those things considered good. It was 
seldom denied that he possessed a high 
degree of intelligence, but it was com- 
monly denied that he would share the 
fortunes of others for the sake of any 
but himself. In the writings of his con- 
temporaries the term most commonly 
attached to Disraeli’s name is, “adven- 
turer.” Apparently his audience took 
the view that cleverness and _ brilliance 
were incompatible with probity. 

Disraeli’s claims of personal integrity 
and consistency have been, for the most 
_part, validated by time and modern re- 
search in biography and interpretation. 
Yet, as the estimates of men such as Glad- 
stone, Peel, and the Conservative party 
Whips, Newdegate and William Beres- 


45 December 16, 1847, Debates, XCV, 1321-32. 
Here, after repeated interruptions, he was forced 
to plead his personal sincerity and the difficulty 
of his position. 
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ford, show,** these virtues were not gen- 
erally accepted in 1850. Moreover, when 
Disraeli claimed credit for intelligence 
and acumen, he commonly did so by 
contrast or as a matter of right, rather 
than on grounds of reciprocal respect. 
He directly and openly claimed credit 
for his fairness, for his consistency, and 
for possessing unconcealed purposes, but 
his precarious position between 1845 
and 1852 was such as is revealed by 
Fraser's Magazine: “The country gentle- 
men, who only follow him in the ab- 
sence of a better, will soon leave him to 
his own devices.”*? That Disraeli’s ethi- 
cal, persuasive powers improved in the 
course of his long life is unquestion- 
able; but during this decade he achieved, 
at best, a general but grudging respect. 

To judge what part of his ethical 
weakness was due to anti-Semitic pre}- 
udice would require a study beyond 
the scope of this paper. Certain it is, 
however, that Disraeli never sought to 
remove any ethical handicaps by in- 
gratiation. In sum, genuine warmth, 
gocd feeling, and unassuming friendship 
were seldom conveyed or secured by the 
debater’s ethical appeals. For much of 
this weakness Disraeli’s public reserve 
and coldness must be blamed. 


3. Direct Pathetic Appeals 


The fact that emotional proofs in- 
volving contempt, ridicule, and indig- 
nation appear in every speech examined 
for this study has already been men- 
tioned. Disraeli made use of certain 
other emotional supports, however. In 
half the speeches studied, listeners were 
asked to look to the preservation of the 
integrity and independence of the 


46 Monypenny and Buckle, op. cit., III, 135 
and 262. See letter from Beresford to Lord 
Stanley, a memorandum by Montagu Corry re- 
garding Newdegate’s view, and a memorandum 
by Gladstone. 

47“The Ministry and the Papal Bull,” XLIIT 


(1851), 463-69. ‘ 
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House. Likewise, there were appeals to 
the traditions of the House and of the 
nation. 

The most successful of Disraeli’s emo- 
tional supports were complex in con- 
ception and intellectual in appeal. It 
is interesting to find among his writings 
an account of the materials out of which 
Disraeli fashioned the philippics that 
made Sir Robert Peel writhe in his place: 
The opportune in a popular assembly has 
sometimes more success than the weightiest 
efforts of research and reason. The Minister, 
perhaps too contemptuous of his opponents, 
had not guarded all his approaches. His de- 


preciation of those party ties by which he 
had risen . . . his somewhat ostentatious grati- 
tude for the favour of successive Sovereigns; 
his incautious boast that his Conservative Gov- 
ernment had discouraged sedition and_ ex- 
tinguished agitation and, above all, his 
significant intimation that an ancient monarchy 
and a proud aristocracy might not be compatible 
with a reformed House of Commons—at least, 
unless he were Minister—offered some materials 
in the handling of which the least adroit 
could scarcely fail. But it was the long-con- 
strained passion of the House far more 
than the sallies of the speaker that changed 
the frigid silence of this senate into excite- 
ment and tumult.4§ 


This self-portrait of the debater’s prep- 
aration for an attack shows, first, that 
the materials selected were not such as 
could be used in the preparation of 
strong appeals to elemental human 
wants and desires. They were materials 
out of which appeals for judgments and 
evaluations might be created. Second, 
the passage once more reveals the speak- 
er’s constant interest in topics relating 
to such themes as the place of the “an- 
cient monarchy” and the aristocracy in 
the social and political structure. 

In Disraeli’s speaking, pathetic ap- 
peals based upon the traditions of the 
House and of the nation were ordinarily 

48 Disraeli, Benjamin, Lord George Bentinck 


(New York, 1904), ch. g. The Minister is of 
course Peel and the speaker, Disraeli. 
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but secondary elements in his larger at- 
tacks upon governmental procedures or 
commercial and imperial policies. It 
has been shown above that in attacking 
the Parliamentary procedures of the 
Peel and Russell Ministries, he urged 
members of the House to show them- 
selves ready to lead public opinion rather 
than to be led. It was to the members’ 
desire for individual and collective pres- 
tige that Disraeli appealed in these 
cases.*° When he used appeals based on 
national pride, his supports were often 
blended with his sarcasms, as when he 
attacked the liberalism of the day: 

that great statistical conspiracy which 
commenced its labours by proving that the 
English peasant was a serf, and consistently 


concluded them by demonstrating that the Brit- 
ish sailor was a sot.50 


Only once during the decade did 

Disraeli seek to achieve oratorical im- 
pressiveness concerning Britain's great- 
ness. Turning to account the London 
Exposition of 1851, he concluded his 
speech, “On the Inhabited House Duty 
Bill,” with a verbose, artificial passage 
wholly irreconcilable with his usual in- 
cisiveness and good taste: 
The most celebrated diamond in the world 
is certainly at this moment resplendent in our 
immediate neighborhood—within the teeming 
walls of that enchanted pile which the saga- 
cious taste and prescient philanthropy of an 
accomplished Prince have raised for the glory 
of England, and the delight and instruction 
of two hemispheres. . . .5! 


If seriously intended, this passage rep- 
resents the low point in language usage 
and pathetic support for the period 
studied. Disraeli’s appeals to patriotism 
were better conceived when coupled 


49 For examples see speeches on Irish affairs, 
1843 and 1844, op. cit. and “On Official Salaries,” 
op. cit. 

50“On the Navigation Bill,” April 23, 1849, 
op. cit. Another example is found in “On the 
Navigation Laws,” June g, 1848, Debates, XCIX, 
620-46. 

51 June go, 1851, ibid., CXVII, 1416-40. 
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with his masterful appeals to ridicule 
and indignation. 

When Disraeli sought pathetic sup- 
port in the traditions of the Crown, the 
Church, the judicial system, he was prob- 
ably using sources which held little at- 
traction for any but his own supporters. 
In the liberal wing of the House, these 
very institutions were under attack and 
there seems no case in which Disraeli 
was ever able to draw even a _ single 
“Hear” through such appeals.** 

Lastly, it is well to remember con- 
cerning Disraeli’s emotional 
forms of proof that he was constantly 
on the offensive as a Parliamentary 
speaker. This fact gave him exceptional 
opportunity to display his greatest source 
of distinctive 


uses of 


as a debater—his 
powerful, unrelenting invective. It was 
through such powers, much more than 
through appeals based on English tra- 
ditions and achievements, that Disraeli 
destroyed a Conservative Ministry, re- 
constructed his party, and made his mark 
as a Parliamentary figure of importance. 


force 


Il]. Conclusions 

This study of Disraeli’s Parliamentary 
speaking from 1842 to 1852 indicates 
that the speaker sought his means of 
persuasion in recorded experience and 
developed his premises from an imagina- 
tive interpretation of that record. His 
background seemingly encouraged such 
an inclination. 

The study reveals that the premises of 
Disraeli’s speeches were the corollaries 


52See speeches on agricultural distress, op. 
cit. 








of his conviction that the state was an 
evolved organism with institutions which 
sprang from society's adaptations to his- 
torical The 
portant of these premises were: 1) the 
Parliamentary Constitution must be re- 
spected, 2) 


circumstances. most im- 


imperial policy must rest 
upon conceptions more imaginative than 
utilitarian theories of economic self-in- 
terest, and 3) no single set of commer- 
cial principles could effectively be ap- 
plied to diverse political and economic 
systems. 

that Disraeli’s 
constant concern for setting forth the 


It has been observed 


above concepts made it rhetorically nec- 
essary for him to apply them deductive- 
ly whenever constructive argument was 
his chief concern. The use of enthy- 
mematic argument in support of con- 
structive propositions was the result of 
this speech practice. Those refutational 
speeches in which his argument was pre- 
dominantly from example have been 
found to constitute a minor portion of 
his legislative speaking. 

Factors pertaining to the speaker's 
personality seem to have been more im- 
portant than his philosophical concepts 
in explaining Disraeli’s predilection for 
dramatic generalizations. Personal qual- 
ities also seem to have been responsible 
for his inability to secure strong ethical 
His reli- 
indignation, 
ridicule was apparently produced by the 
fact that he could use invective unerring- 
ly; but achieved only uneven effects with 
the more elemental forms of pathetic 
support. 


supports for his contentions. 


ance on contempt, and 
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EDWARD T. CHANNING’S DEFINITION OF RHETORIC! 


DOROTHY I. ANDERSON 
University of Colorado 


N the Boston Weekly Messenger for 
September 16, 1819, appeared the fol-. 


lowing inconspicuous announcement: 

We have learned that the corporation of 
the University in Cambridge have appointed 
Edward T. Channing, Esq., to the office of 
Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and Oratory, 
rendered vacant by the death of the late Dr. 
McKean.? 


Andrew Peabody declared that this ap- 
pointment “was perhaps the most impor- 
tant ever made in the interests of Ameri- 
can literature.”* It is true that Chan- 
ning during his thirty-two years at 
Harvard University taught many of the 
writers and speakers who dominated 
American letters from 1830 to 1880.4 
Edward Everett Hale, one of his enthusi- 
astic students, testified that Channing 
“taught Motley and Parkman how to 
write English,’ that “he deserves the 
credit of the English of Emerson, 
Holmes, Sumner, Clarke, Bellows, Low- 
ell, and Higginson,”® “that Harvard 
College had trained the only men in 


1 From a dissertation, “Edward T. Channing's 
Philosophy and Teaching of Rhetoric,” directed 
by Professor A. Craig Baird and+submitted in 
partial fulfillment of the requirements for the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy at the State 
University of lowa, 1944. 

2 Boston Weekly Messenger, 8 (1818-1819), 
777: 

3 Peabody, Andrew P., Harvard Reminiscences 
(Boston, 1888), p. 86. 

4 Thomas Wentworth Higginson, the reform- 
er and author who graduated with the Harvard 
class of 1841, pointed out that it was Channing 
who trained Emerson, C. F. Adams, Hedge, A. P. 
Peabody, Felton, Hillard, Winthrop, Holmes, 
Sumner, Motley, Phillips, Bowen, Lovering, 
Torrey, Dana, Lowell, Thoreau, Hale, Thomas, 
Hill, Child, Fitzeward Hall, Lane, and Norton. 
Cheerful Yesterdays (Boston and New York, 
1898), P. 53- 

5 Hale, Edward Everett, Memories of a Hun- 
dred Years (New York, 1904), p. 77. 

6 Hale, Edward Everett, James Russell Lowell 
and His Friends (Boston and New York, 1901), 
p- 18. 


America who could write the English 
language, and that its ability to do this 
began with the year 1819 and ended 
with the year 1851.7 A glance at the 
roster of Harvard students, 1819-1851, 
confirms Canby’s opinion that Channing 
had an opportunity to make or mar 
more important writers and speakers 
than any other American professor.* 

If it were not for the testimony of 
his students and a brief recognition of 
the critical articles which he wrote for 
the North American Review, Channing's 
name would be practically unknown. 
He never achieved literary fame for him- 
self. In fact, he wrote nothing to qualify 
him for consideration. After his ap- 
pointment to the Boylston Professorship 
he seldom spoke or wrote for the public 
but devoted his life to improving the 
speaking and writing of Harvard stu- 
dents.* He was content to be the whet- 
stone on which his students could 
sharpen their abilities in objective anal- 
ysis, careful organization, and clear and 
forceful expression. 


Undoubtedly the influence of this 
teacher should be evaluated. But first 
we must determine in so far as we can 
what he taught, how he taught, and, 
even more fundamentally, the basic con- 
cepts concerning the scope, nature, and 


7 Hale, Edward Everett, “My College Days,” 
The Collegian (March, 1893), p. 360. 

8 Canby, Henry -Seidel, Thoreau (Boston, 
1939). P- 42- 

9 As a literary critic Channing contributed 
fifteen articles to the North American Review, 
nine of them before he accepted the Boylston 
Professorship. After his appointment, except 
for six articles in the North American Review 
and a few public speeches, his time was occupied 
with his teaching. Even his Lectures were not 
prepared for publication until after his retire- 
ment. 
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function of rhetoric; for these concepts 
guided Channing in developing the De- 
partment of Rhetoric and Oratory over 
which he presided for so many years. 
This paper will attempt to define these 
fundamental beliefs. 

Channing wrote no text with his phil- 
osophy neatly defined in the preface. 
His only publication about his art is a 
collection of his lectures to the seniors 
at Harvard College prepared for publi- 
cation after his retirement. Even these 
were not designed as a complete treatise 
on rhetoric but only as essays on some 
of its topics.*° Consequently, what 
Channing said and did to reveal his 
philosophy of rhetoric must be assem- 
bled from many sources: the published 
lectures and magazine articles, the Har- 
vard University Catalogues, the Laws 
and Statutes of the University, the Re- 
ports of the President to the Overseers, 
Channing’s unpublished reports to the 
President of Harvard, and the notes 
which he left for his successor, Francis 
J. Child, and the minutes of the weekly 
meetings of the Harvard faculty. 


THE ScoPpE OF RHETORIC 


Students of speech may properly ask, 
why should we be concerned with 
Channing? Was he not a man who 
was more interested in writing than 
in speaking? But a glance at a list of 
his students will show that he taught 
speakers as well as writers. Sumner 
and Phillips were his students, and 
men such as Holmes, Lowell, Emer- 
son, and Higginson, though remem- 
bered primarily for their writing, were 
also public speakers. Furthermore, 
speakers and writers during Channing's 
years at Harvard were offered the same 
course of training. To assign a prefer- 
ence to one or the other medium of 


10 Channing, Edward T., Lectures Read to the 
Seniors in Harvard College (Boston, 1856), p. 
vi. 
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expression is to lose sight of the fact 
that the two were not considered sep- 
arately. Poetry and oratory were linked 
as the most eloquent means of express- 
ion and were thought to achieve their 
greatest eloquence in the same way. 
Channing explains that the power of 
the poet as well as the orator lay in de- 
veloping and forming the minds of the 
audience.‘t Matthiessen reminds us 
that the blurring of the distinction be- 
tween poetry and oratory was a tend- 
ency of that time. “To a degree that 
we have lost sight of, oratory was then 
the basis for other forms of writing, 
and its modes of expression left a 
mark” on the writing of Emerson, 
Whitman, and Lowell.** 


Channing saw rhetoric as the funda- 
mental communicative art to the prin- 
ciples of which both speaker and 
writer must adhere. His definition is: 

I am inclined to consider rhetoric when 
reduced to a system in books, as a body of 
rules derived from experience and observation, 
extending to all communication by language 
and designed to make it efficient. It does not 
ask whether a man is to be a speaker or 
writer,—a poet, philosopher, or debater; but 
simply,—is it his wish to be put in the right 
way of communicating his mind with power to 
others, by words spoken or written.13 


Channing constantly emphasized the 
pervasive nature of rhetoric. He told 
his students that the man who wished 
to persuade must understand the emo- 
tions, which were exactly the same 
whether raised by the orator or the 
poet; that in a study of the method of 
finding and arranging arguments it 
would be impossible to learn the 
proper way of collecting and stating 
the arguments for a sermon, debate, or 


11Channing, Edward T., “Montgomery’s 
Poems,” North American Review, g (September, 
1819), 281. 


12 Matthiessen, F. O., American Renaissance 
(New York, 1941), p. 22. 
13 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., p. 31. 
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philosophical treatise without learn- 
ing nearly everything that belonged to 
the matter universally; that the princi- 
ples of good style studied in rhetoric 
were those common to all forceful writ- 
ing and speaking; and that a study of 
speaking should not be confined to 
orations but expanded to all depart- 
ments of literature in order to avoid 
an habitual and particular style of 
elocution and to gain a mastery of the 
principles. Rather than limit the study 
of rhetoric he would have preferred to 
extend it and “carry the student to 
the galleries of painting and sculpture 
and to the finest performances in 
music, that he might see how much was 
held in common by all the elegant 
arts.”"'* Though the titles of his lec- 
tures may suggest a dichotomy, the 
content emphasizes the identity of the 
communicative arts. : 


One other point of view shows the 
professor’s inclusive concept of the art 
of rhetoric. He ignored the treatises 
of the stylists—those rhetoricians typi- 
fied by Ramus, who limited the divi- 
sions of rhetoric to “expression [or 
the elegant adornment of speech] and 
action.”*® This abbreviated concept 
had received some recognition -in the 
colleges of the United States,° and 
some of Channing’s contemporaries 
wrote about rhetoric as if it were an 
ornamental art.'? But Channing chose 
to include invention as well as style 
and delivery and adopted the offices of 
the art proposed by Whately: 


14 Ibid., pp. 36-40. 

15 Graves, Frank P., Peter Ramus and the 
Educational Reformation of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury (New York, 1912), p. 136. 

16 Perrin, Porter Gale, “The Teaching of Rhe- 
toric in the American Colleges before 1750,” 
University of Chicago, Ph.D. Thesis, 1936, Chap- 
ter III. 

17 Guthrie, Warren Alan, “The Development 
of Rhetorical Theory in America, 1635-1850,” 
Northwestern University, Ph.D. Thesis, 194¢, 
Chapter III. 
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(1) to analyze and explain the style or method 
of persuasive address.1& 

(2) to instruct a man in finding and arranging 
the arguments.19 

(3) to give instruction in speaking.2° 

(4) to teach the principles of composition... 
or the whole use of language considered 
as a means of powerful expression.?1 


The texts used in the course in rhet- 
oric were chosen to implement this 
neo-classical concept. Blair’s Lectures 
on Rhetoric and Belles Lettres was the 
major source until 1832. The years 1832 
to 1839 seemed to be a trial period in 
which Whately’s Rhetoric and Logic 
were used in some years and Campbell's 
Philosophy of Rhetoric and a portion 
of Stewart's Elements of the Human 
Mind in others. From 1839 _ until 
Channing’s retirement the course fol- 
lowed the same general pattern with 
the sophomores reading Books 2 and 3 
of Campbell’s Rhetoric, and the seniors 
Whately’s Rhetoric. Supplementing 
these in the sophomore year were 
Lowth’s English Grammar and Porter's 
Analysis of Rhetorical Delivery, and in 
the junior year Whately’s Logic.** 

In his development of the’course in 
rhetoric at Harvard Channing was 
guided by his belief that rhetoric was 
a subject encompassing all the skills 
basic to linguistic communication. He 
cannot be said to have revolutionized 
the Department of Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory at Harvard. Rather he completed 
and stabilized a half-hearted recogni- 
tion of rhetoric as the foundation of 
oral and written discourse by consoli- 
dating what he considered to be its 
essential divisions. The application of 
the term rhetoric to both speaking and 
writing was not a new idea at Harvard. 
Blair’s text, used since 1788, was di- 

18 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., p. 32. 

19 Ibid., p.- 35. 

20 Ibid., p. 39. 


21 Ibid., p. 40. 
22 Harvard University Catalogues, 1820-1851. 


rected to those who wished to “write 
with reputation or to speak in pub- 


lic,”** and topics common to both 
speaking and writing—taste, language, 
and style—were presented before the 
“different kinds of public speaking’’** 
and “the most distinguished kinds of 
composition”’?® were discussed. But it 
was integration in name only, for the 
duties attending training in speaking 
and writing were parcelled out to a 
number of tutors. In 1785 the Han- 
cock Professor of Hebrew and other 
Oriental Languages was made respon- 
sible for the “critical study of the Eng- 
lish language and improvement in 
English composition, by 
stated practice on the part of the stu- 
dents, under the direction of an in- 
structor to point out their faults, to 
correct these by his emendations, and 
in general to guard the pupil against 
false notions of fine writing in their 
aspirations for an ornate and elevated 
style.”*° In many years the Laws state 
that the supervision of the weekly dec- 
lamation exercises was assigned to the 
tutor to whom the class was reciting 
that week, while the public declama- 
tions required of seniors, and in 
some years of juniors, were directed by 
the Professor of Rhetoric or other of- 
ficer designated by the president.*? In 


means otf 


23 Blair, Hugh, Lectures on Rhetoric and 
Belles Lettres (Edinburgh, 1819), I, 4. 

24 Ibid., Il, 212. 

25 [bid., Ill, 1. 

26 Willard, Sidney, Memories of Youth and 
Manhood (Cambridge, 1855), II, 200. 

27In 1766 when the Corporation voted to 
assign tutors to particular subjects instead of 
to classes, the plan was adopted whereby each 
class was instructed four days successively in a 
week in the same branch of learning, and each 
tutor had the same class every fourth week. 
The same plan was in operation in 1807. The 
stipulation was then that on the fifth day the 
freshmen, sophomores, and junior-sophisters 


should be instructed in elocution on Friday 
mornings by their respective tutors, while the 
seniors and juniors were to declaim publicly on 
Friday afternoon. The Laws of Harvard College 
(Cambridge, 1807), pp. 14-17. 
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1804, fifteen years before Channing's 
appointment, the Rules of the Boylston 
Professorship of Rhetoric and Oratory 
were drawn up and required that the 


professor instruct the students in the 


“Art of Rhetoric in its most extended 
and comprehensive sense; or in the 
theory and practice of writing and 
speaking well.” He was specifically 
charged with the duty of teaching the 
rhetorical theory through lectures and 
the study of texts and with supervising 
the writing and public and private de- 
clamation exercises.** But since John 
Quincy Adams, first Boylston Professor 
of Rhetoric and Oratory, accepted the 
position with the understanding that 
his “duties were to be limited to a 
course of public lectures to the Resi- 
the 
classes of undergraduates, and to pre- 
siding at the public declamations of 


dent Graduates and two senior 


, 


those classes,” there was no conflict be- 
tween the duties of the Boylston and 
Hancock Professors.?° After Adams’ res- 
ignation in July, 1810, Dr. Joseph 
McKean, Channing’s immediate _ pre- 
decessor, was appointed Boylston Pro- 
fessor, and he, with the assistance of an 
instructor in rhetoric and oratory, as- 
sumed the duties as outlined in the 
Statutes of the 
that the teaching of English grammar 
still conducted by the Hancock 
Professor. In 1817 the Corporation 
gave Dr. McKean a leave of absence 
because of ill health, and again as- 
signed his duties to the Hancock Pro- 


Professorship except 


was 


fessor.*° 

When Channing was inaugurated in 
December, 1819, he immediately took 
charge of the course in rhetoric, the 


28“Rules, Directions, and Statutes of the 
Boylston Professorship of Rhetoric and Oratory 
in Harvard College, April goth, 1804,” Rules 
and Statutes of the Professorships in the Univer- 
sity of Cambridge (Cambridge, 1846). 

29 Willard, op. cit., pp. 205-206. 

30 [bid., pp. 207-208. 














themes, and the declamations, and the 
department was listed as the “Depart- 
ment of Grammar, Rhetoric and Ora- 
tory.” Sidney Willard, Hancock Pro- 
fessor, continued to teach the English 
grammar to freshmen until 1827-28 
when the study of Lowth’s Grammar 
was transferred to the sophomore 
course in rhetoric.*' In this same year 
the department name was extended to 
include logic, and the study of Hedge’s 
Logic was also included in the sopho- 
more courses in rhetoric.** Evidently 
Channing attempted to gather the sub- 
jects which he believed to be the basis 
for all effective communication — by 
language into one department of rhet- 
oric and oratory. And he kept them 
there until his retirement even though 
a faculty committee in 1846 recom- 
mended that the instruction in Logic 
be separated from the English Depart- 
ment.** 

Channing’s comprehensive view of 
rhetoric was tempered by one very defi- 
nite limitation. Rhetoric had nothing 
to do with the different departments 
of belles-lettres, as so many distinct 
forms of writing. The analysis of po- 
etry, history, fiction, biography, and 
drama to determine their laws and to 
evaluate their beauty was not within 
the scope of rhetoric. “It leaves this 
field of criticism to other laborers, and 
limits its inspection of general litera- 
ture to the purpose of ascertaining and 


31 The Third Annual Report of the President 
of Harvard University to the Overseers on the 
State of the Institution for the Academic Year, 
1827-28 (Cambridge, 1829), pp. 19-20. 

82 In 1827 Professor Hedge was made Alford 
Professor of Natural Religion, Moral Philosophy, 
and Civil Polity, in which post he no longer 
taught logic to sophomores but limited his 
instruction to intellectual and moral Philosophy. 
Rand, Benjamin, “Philosophical Instruction in 
Harvard University,’ Harvard Graduates Maga- 
zine, 37 (1928-29), 44-45. 

83 “Records of the College Faculty,” XIII, 
(1845-50), 76, MS in Harvard University 
Archives. 
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illustrating the essentials of accurate 
and forcible expression in all good 
composition.”** As a rhetorician the 
professor felt no responsibility to di- 
rect the students’ study of English 
literature or to aid them to produce 
particular forms of writing. The De- 
partment of Rhetoric and Oratory was 
restricted to a study of the trivium 
throughout Channing’s term at Har- 
vard in spite of the fact that he taught 
at a time when the emphasis on the 
study of literature in the class room 
was rapidly increasing.** Channing 
was completely aware of the value of 
reading for the student who wished to 
prepare himself for any original pro- 
duction of his own. He saw reading as 
a method of improving the power of 
attention as well as a source of ideas. 
He counselled his students on their 
reading habits and warned them to 
avoid the miscellaneous trifling with 
books inspired by a desire for variety 
and general knowledge. Such reading, 
he believed, produced a “much-read- 
ing” rather than a “well informed” 
man.** Many of the theme topics he 
assigned required extensive reading: 
(1) “Irving’s Foreign Compared with 
his Domestic Tales,” (2) “Scott’s Chiv- 
alrous Characters,” (3) “Gray’s ‘Elegy’ 
and Bryant’s “Thanatopsis’—Views cf 
Death,” (4) “The English Poets as ad- 

34 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., p. 41. 

35 George Ticknor came to Harvard as the 
Smith Professor of French and Spanish Langu- 
ages and Belles Lettres in the same year that 
Channing did. Ticknor gave the students a 
sound grammatical foundation in the modern 
languages, but he also believed in “plenty of 
reading at the earliest possible moment.” His 
report to the President for the year 1826-27 
indicated that the emphasis in his classes was 
placed on the’ study of literature and not on 
grammar and composition. Longfellow, who 
succeeded him, followed the same plan. Mori- 
son, S. E., Three Centuries of Harvard (Cam- 
bridge, 1937), p. 236. Second Annual Report 
to the President of Harvard University to the 
Overseers on the State of the Institution for the 


Academical Year 1826-27 (Cambridge, 1828). 
36 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., p. 205. 
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vocates of Liberty,” (5) “The Play or 
plays of Shakespeare in which Ambi- 
tion is a prominent passion.”*? On oc- 
casion, too, the professor held volun- 
tary classes in his study in the evenings 
to examine “some established Authors” 
and to read “some of the early English 
Poets,”’** during which he was success- 
ful in whetting the literary interest of 
some of his students.*® 


But the students were sent to books 
to get ideas and not to study the par- 
ticular forms and methods. Conse- 
quently, no courses devoted to a study 
of English prose or poetry were offered 
in Channing’s department. Nor did he 
discuss the works as such in his classes 
in rhetoric. The only elective which 
was added was one taught by Francis J. 
Child in 1845-50 entitled “Anglo-Saxon 
Language.’’*° This course would have 
met with Channing’s approval in that 
a study of the history of the language 
was basic to the use of that language 
and that as such should be “included 
among the studies of advanced classes 
at College.”*: The immediate 
sion of literature in the department of 
Rhetoric and Oratory after Channing’s 


inclu- 


87 Channing, E. T., “Subjects which I Gave 
out for Themes,” Theme Subject Collections, 
MSS in Harvard University Archives, Nos. 102, 
394, 540, 562, 712. 

88 Channing, E. T., “Report from the Pro- 
fessor of Rhetoric and Oratory to the visiting 
committee of Overseers—April 28, 1829,” “To 
the visiting committee of Overseers, May 4, 
1830,” Reports to the Overseers, II (1826-30), 
MSS in Harvard University Archives. 

39 Richard Henry Dana said that Channing 
was well acquainted with classical and English 
literature and was the students’ “advisor and 
their guide in their reading.” Channing, Lec- 
tures, op. cit., pp. Xi-Xxv. 

William Irving Bartlett believes that Chan- 
ning exerted a profound influence on Jones 
Very and helped him toward the unfolding of 
his own independent integration of both the 
English and the Classical writers. Jones Very 
(Durham, North Carolina, 1942), p. 34. 

404 Catalogue of the Officers and Students 
of Harvard University for the Academical Year, 
1849-50 (Cambridge, 1849), p. 46. 

41 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., p. 22. 
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retirement indicates that he must have 
had something to do with its exclusion 
during his years as head of the Depart- 
ment. Channing’s successor, Francis J. 
Child, immediately changed the title 
of the lectures delivered to the seniors 
from “Rhetoric and Criticism” to 
“English Language and _ Literature.” 
Several years later he introduced the 
study of literature into the classroom.*? 
Channing, however, preferred to con- 
fine his department to that “funda- 
mental instruction for all cases [which 
is] of infinitely more account than the 
special directions for particular classes 
of writers or speakers.’’** 

The inclusion of the study of deliv- 
ery in a subject so rigidly limited to the 
skills common to all good communica- 
Yet the work 
in declamation was always conducted 
under the direction of Channing or his 
teacher. 
fessors of Rhetoric followed Channing's 


tion seems inconsistent. 


assistant Later Boylston Pro- 
definition of rhetoric more exactly than 
he did himself. Francis J. Child and 
Adams Sherman Hill the 
emphasis on rhetoric as the basic com- 
municative art, but delivery came to 
be considered apart from rhetoric, and 
by 1860 elocution was taught at Har- 
the 


continued 


vard as a separate subject.* At 
same time writing came to be used as 
the instrument through which the fun- 
damental principles were taught. 


THE NATURE OF THE RULES 


Coupled with Channing's distinctive 
concepts concerning the scope of rhet- 


424A Catalogue of the Officers and Students 
of Harvard College for the Academical Year, 
1851-52, (Cambridge, 1851), p. 48. 

Twenty-ninth Annual Report of the President 
of Harvard College to the Overseers Exhibiting 
the State of the Institution for the Academical 
Year, 1853-54 (Cambridge, 1855), p. 20. 

43 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., p. 37. 

44 Robb, Mary Margaret, Oral Interpretation 
of Literature in American Colleges and Univer- 
sities (New York, 1941), p. 80. 
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oric were beliefs about the nature of 
the principles of rhetoric which were 
of equal importance in determining the 
general nature of his teaching. He de- 
veloped detailed explanations to show 
the degree to which oratory was de- 
pendent on the nature of the audience. 
He warned the student that no one 
could give him specific methods which 
could be applied universally. The 
basic skills involved in effective com- 
munication could be strengthened in 
the course in rhetoric. Their integra- 
tion and application must be depend- 
ent on the student’s ability to evaluate 
his hearers and the state of society in 
which he lived. “The orator,” said 
Channing, “is the creature of the cir- 
cumstances in which he is_placed.’’* 
“To have sway, the orator must be 
something more than what we call a 
man of ability. He must have a talent 
for his place.’’*® 


It was Channing's fear that a student 
would copy a specific method rather 
than apply principles which led him to 
condemn an excessive fondness for the 
ancient classics and the assertion of 
their supremacy in literature. His in- 
augural lecture was a sharp contrast to 
that of John Quincy Adams, first Boyls- 
ton Professor of Rhetoric. Adams 
thought that the glories of the art of 
speaking reached their greatest height 
in ancient Athens and Rome and that 
the same circumstances which stimu- 
lated the advancement of rhetoric and 
oratory among the Greeks were present 
in this country.*7 Channing chose to 
show the “circumstances in the state of 
society which distinguish the ancient 
from the modern orator’’*® and to as- 


45 Channing, Lectures, op cit., pp. 13-14. 

46 Ibid., p. 117. 

47 Rahskopf, Horace G., “John Quincy Adams’ 
Theory and Practice of Public Speaking,” 
Archives of Speech, 1 (September, 1936), 15-16. 
48 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., p. 1. 
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sure the seniors at Harvard College 
that the “oratory of modern free coun- 
tries is, in character, as precisely formed 
by and suited to our state of society, as 
that of the ancients was accommodated 
to theirs.”*° In an essay in the North 
American Review, “On Models in Lit- 
erature,” he predicted that the imita- 
tion resulting from teaching a boy that 
the ancients began and finished the 
world’s literature would produce a 
“cautious, constrained, and modeled” 
style. He even hinted at the end of the 
article that it was not foreign models 
alone which were to be feared and that 
the student had best beware of models 
of whatever kind. “Minds of common 
cast may profit by reading and obeying, 
but genius suffers.’”°° Models should 
be kept strictly in the libraries and ex- 
amined with regard to the circum- 
stances in which they were produced 
rather than brought out to serve as 
examples for those who were forming 
their style.® 

Channing disapproved of ‘“minute- 
ness” in teaching. In his review of 
the “Works of Lord Chesterfield” he 
condemned Chesterfield’s “teasing, pet- 
ty, foreign interference with every act, 
scheme, pleasure and acquisition” of 
his son’s mind. Such a course, the pro- 
fessor believed, left the boy nothing to 
do for himself and resulted in the de- 
struction of “vigor, courage, independ- 
ence, originality and deep moral im- 
pulses.”°* The purpose of a liberal 
education was not to produce a man 
fully shaped to discharge the duties of 
a particular calling, “but to give him a 

49 Ibid., p. 12. 

50 Channing, Edward T., “On Models in 
Literature,” North American Review, 3 (July, 
1816), 203-204. 

51 Channing, Edward T., “Philosophical Es- 
says. By James Ogilvie,” North American Re- 
view, 4 (March, 1817), 382. 

52 Channing, Edward T., “The Works of Lord 


Chesterfield,” North American Review 50 (April, 
1840), 421. 
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ready command of all the faculties and 
strengthen them to the utmost; so that 
he should come to his profession with 
a general invigoration and_ flexibility 
which prepare him for the study of 
any.’** Art that gives the boy the hab- 
its of the school room, makes him awk- 
ward in the change of conditions and 
gets greatly in the way of his thinking.** 
That teaching was best, Channing as- 
serted, which went no further than giv- 
ing the mind a safe action.** The stu- 
dent must be sent into the world to 
ripen.** 

Rather than devote his time to the 
strict supervision of a student's applica- 
tion of a memorized rule under artifi- 
cial circumstances, Channing preferred 
these 
To prevent the sign 


to show his students how rules 


were developed. 
from becoming the idol**? the professor 
advised: 

The teacher whose purpose is to pass be- 
yond bearings of 
to consider it not 
but also in its 
principles as a science —will have to speak of 


the external and _ practical 
rhetoric as an art,—that is, 
merely in its manifestations, 
the imagination and passions as giving a tone 
and character to human speech. . . . The faculty 
of taste . must be introduced as the great 
moderating or tempering power. These 
points—not to mention others equally funda- 
mental,—come properly within the 
of an instructor who would treat fully and 
scientifically his whole subject; but rhetoricians 
have commonly left them in charge of writers 
on mental philosophy, and satisfied themselves 
with insisting upon propriety of expression, 
without giving prominence to the principles 
of which it is but the result. this 


branch of education loses, by such neglect, in 


province 


How much 


weight and dignity, may be worth consider- 
ing.58 


58 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., p. 39. 

54 Channing, “Philosophical Essays,” op. cit., 
Pp. 385. 

55 Channing, “Works of Lord Chesterfield,” 
op. cit., p. 420. 

56 Channing, “Philosophical Essays,” op. cit., 
p- 386. 

57 Channing, “Works of Lord Chesterfield,” 
op. cit., p. 423. 
*8 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., p. 1. 
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Since the line between a study of 
the application of a rule and the study 
of its origin is a shifting one, it is dif- 
ficult to determine just how far Chan- 
ning succeeded in applying the philos- 
ophical rather than the mechanical 
That he wished to is clear. 
He chose the texts of Blair and Camp- 


approach. 


bell, who wished first to inquire into 


the faculties of the human mind and 
then derive the rhetorical principles,*® 
and of Whately, who believed that a 
study of logic, or the “analysis of the 
processes of the mind in reasoning,” 
was necessary to the development of a 
good argumentative speaker or writer.®° 
He expressed his disappointment at 
not being able to supplement Blair's 
text with portions of Burke or Alison,"! 
both of whom were more thorough in 
their analysis of human nature than 
Blair. 
the philosophical approach is further 


was Channing’s preference for 
evidenced by his esteem for the study 
of the origin and development of the 
language and his acceptance of logic 
as a part of rhetoric because it was fun- 
damental to the office of finding and 
arranging arguments. 

Channing's only slight to the study 
of the origin of the rules was in the 
office of persuasion. He ignored com- 
plete analyses of the emotions and was 
content to offer to his students only 
those general suggestions 
Blair and Whately, 
thought it was useless to give more,” 


offered by 


one of whom 


the other that such inquiry belonged 
in the field of metaphysics.** Perhaps 

59 Blair, Lectures, op. cit., I, 11-12, 17, Camp- 
bell, George, Philosophy of Rhetoric (New York, 
1845), p. V. 

60 Whately, Richard, Elements of Rhetoric, 
(Louisville, 1854), p. xX. 

61 “To the visiting committee of the Board of 
Overseers of Harvard College, April 25,” Re- 
ports of the Boylston Professor of Rhetoric and 
Oratory, MS in Harvard University Archives. 

62 Blair, Lectures, op. cit., Il, 282. 

63 Whately, Rhetoric, op. cit., p. 196. 
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Protessor Channing accepted this view, 
or perhaps he felt that the difference 
between persuasion and argument was 
more superficial than real and that the 
base of both was a study of logic. 
Though listing the two as separate of- 
fices of rhetoric, he characterized per- 
suasion as a “brief and informal kind 
of reasoning” which had little appear- 
ance of proving and convincing only 
because feelings made perception so 
rapid that steps and processes were not 
recognized."* One suspects, too, that al- 
though Channing outwardly approved 
the use of persuasion and said that a 
great speaker must do something more 
than satisfy the “good sense’ of every 
man in his audience, his inner feeling 
was that the chief value of appeals to 
the emotions was to defeat those who 
used persuasion for their own. selfish 
purposes.** Channing preferred to 
have speeches based solidly on convic- 
tion and scorned oratory which moved 
the affections and neglected the judg- 
ment.*® 

These beliefs concerning the nature 
of the rules are a reflection of Chan- 
ning’s philosophical preferences. Ac- 
cording to his friend and student 
Richard H. Dana, Jr., Channing, after 
severe metaphysical inquiry, decided 
that the thought of Thomas Reid gave 
him peculiar satisfaction." Reid’s “In- 
quiry into the Human Mind,”  pub- 


lished in 1764, and his “Essays on the 


Intellectual Powers of Man,” appear- _ 


ing in 1785, and those on the “Active 
Powers,” 1788, had an influence on po- 
litical philosophy and literature in the 
United States which is all too seldom 


64 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., pp. 38-39. 

65 Ibid., pp. 116-117. 

66 Channing, “Philosophical Essays,” op. cit., 
Pp. 404. ’ 

6? Channing, Lectures, op. cit., p. Xvi. 
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recognized.** While faculty psychology 
was not peculiar to the Scotch philoso- 
phers, they reenforced it by stressing 
that the combined and powerful action 
of all the powers was insured only by 
exercising each faculty to bring it to 
its full maturity.°° These philosophers 
never did agree on the number of facul- 
ties to be exercised,*® and this failure 
to derive a generally acceptable analy- 
sis of the powers of man is reflected in 
Channing. For though stating that the 
purpose of rhetoric was to strengthen 
the natural powers, the professor never 
enumerated them. We know only that 
the faculty of “taste” was of equal im- 
portance to the grand action of all the 
powers. 


The greatest influence of Reid and 
his followers was in their insistence on 
the re-examination of the origin of 
Through this _ insistence 
they had attained a new faith in the 


principles. 


validity of the experience of man and 
were thereby enabled to combat the 
scepticism generated by Locke and con- 


summated by Hume.  Rhetoricians, 


too, declined to accept without ques- 
tion the classical concepts. They pre- 
ferred to develop principles based on 
their new knowledge of human nature. 


68 A. D. Woozley in the preface to the most 
recent edition of Reid’s work, Essays on the 
Intellectual Powers of Man (London, 1941), says 
that Reid's philosophy has been unduly neglect- 
ed, partly because Reid was long-winded and 
not particularly adventurous, and partly because 
the Hamilton edition of his work, published in 
1846, was presented in a form which was scarce- 
ly readable. Studies of the influence of Reid 
have been miade in the following: Charvat, 
William, The Origins of American Critical 
Thought, 1810-1835 (Philadelphia, 1936); Lea- 
velle, Arnaud B., “James Wilson and _ the 
Relation of the Scottish Metaphysics to Amer- 
ican Political Thought,” Political Science Quar- 
terly, v. 57 (Sept., 1942), 394. 

69 Hamilton, Sir William Bart, Ed., The Works 
of Thomas Reid D.D. (Edinburgh, 1846), pp. 
582-596. 

70 Jones, Olin McKendree, Empiricism and 
Intuition in Reid’s Common Sense Philosophy 
(Princeton, 1927), pp. 36-52. 
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Though the ultimate achievement in 
many instances served only to reenforce 
the classical tradition, the works of such 
men as Kames, Alison, Biair, and Camp- 
bell were appeals to reason rather than 
authority. They sought the “principles 
of taste in the experience of mankind” 
and believed that the “artist must con- 
form to the public, not the public to 
the artist.”"* Channing’s antipathy to 
models, his allegiance to the idea that 
to strengthen each faculty was to pre- 
pare a student to 
situations, and 


varieties of 
insistence on the 
study of the origin of principles, all re- 
flect the Scotch “Common Sense” Phil- 
osophy. 


meet 
his 


THE PuRPOSE OF RHETORICAL TRAINING 
influenced 
Channing’s concept concerning the ul- 


Scotch philosophy also 
timate purpose of training in rhetoric. 
This Boylston Professor spent no time 
in motivating the student to study the 
art of rhetoric by portraying the per- 
sonal power to be gained from skill in 
expression. In fact, he 


students that they were living in an 


reminded his 
age when the power of individuals was 
reduced, 
aged to aspire after 


when men were not encour- 
an overwhelming 
The 


is no longer a man who seeks to control 


greatness and influence.” orator 
and lead others but is “one of the mul- 


titude, deliberating with them upon 


well 
He 
the 


common interests, which are 
understood and valued by all.” 
control 


Chan- 


uses not to 


listeners but to reveal the truth. 


eloquence 


ning told his students as he did the 
citizens of Boston on July 4, 1817, that 
it was the duty of the orator to cooper- 
ate with the entire citizenry in up- 
holding the broad foundation of laws 
and institutions so that a stable society 


71 Charvat, op. cit., pp. 44-45. 
72 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., p. 14. 
73 [bid., p. 17. 
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and reasonable freedom 
might be preserved.** He emphasized 
social responsibility rather than _per- 
sonal advantage. 


and a calm 


It is the duty, . , of those who think 
they owe their opinions to the publick, to 
understand publick sentiment and direct it 
wisely; not only to be satisfied as to the honesty 
of their own motives, but to look well to the 
probable effect of what they are publishing. 
They must use their influence prudently, for 
none can be strongér, more beneficial, or more 
fatal.75 


This reduction of the orator from a 
leader of thousands to one who coop- 
erates with thousands in their attempt 
to lead themselves was, Channing be- 
lieved, a result of a more carefully reg- 
ulated society and an increased diffu- 
sion of knowledge.*® Such a state of 
affairs protected society from the per- 
sonal ambitions of unprincipled ora- 
tors whose power lay in their fiery rhet- 
oric rather than in their sober analy- 
sis of what was good for the people as 
a whole. Channing had no_ patience 
with the speaker who “abused the priv- 
ilege” of saying everywhere whatever 
he thought and insisted “on displaying 
his individuality and delaying coopera- 
tion,” whose “sole aim was get and re- 
tain office.’ The idea that a man has 
a right to express anything he wishes 
goes too much on the assumption of 
human perfection. A speaker might not 
be sufficiently altruistic to advocate 
only those ideas which lead to the gen- 
eral welfare; nor is the public always 
wise enough to protect itself from such 
utterance.** 

74 Channing, Edward T., An Oration Deliver- 
ed July 4, 1817, At the Request of the Selectmen 
of the Town of Boston, in Commemoration of 
the Anniversary of American Independence 
(Boston, 1817), pp. 9-13. 

75 Channing, Edward T., 
Political Discussion,” North 
4 (Jan., 1817), 195. 

76 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., pp. 16-20. 

77 Channing, “The Abuses of Political Dis- 
cussion,” op. cit., p. 196. 
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It is this emphasis on the subordina- 
tion of an individual’s freedom of ex- 


pression to his social duty which re- 
flects the “Common Sense” philosophy. 
The fact is that the Scotch philosophers 

did not recognize that “society every- 
where is in conspiracy against the man- 
hood of every one of its members.’’** 
To them the welfare of the individual 
and of the group of which he was a 
member was achieved by the same 
course of action. Reid recognized that 
two ends controlled an_ individual's 
action: what is good for him on the 
whole—his ultimate happiness, and 
what is his duty or social obligation. 
But he saw the two as strictly con- 
nected, leading to the same course of 
conduct and commonly  “compre- 
hended under one name—that of rea- 
son.”*® Channing accepted this view 
completely and told his students that 
a proper regard for the institutions, 
habits, and opinions of society was the 
only way to establish their happiness.*° 
He never spoke of duty as opposed to 
happiness but always of duty and hap- 
piness. 


The Scotch philosophers’ re-examina- 
tion of human nature had given them 
no infinite trust in the individual. 
Though the wise man saw the unity of 
duty and happiness, many of lesser in- 
telligence did not recognize the iden- 
tity. Reid speculated that “the greater 
part of mankind can never attain such 
extensive views of human life, and so 
correct a judgment of good and ill, as 
the right application of this principle 
requires.”*t He attempted to counter- 
act man’s desire to judge the good for 
himself in terms of his own wants in- 


78 Emerson, Ralph Waldo, “Self Reliance,” 
Essays, First Series (Boston and New York, n.d.), 
PP: 49°59. 

79 Hamilton, Works, op. cit., p. 580. 

80 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., p. 20. 

81 Hamilton, Works, op. cit., p. 584. 
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stead of total welfare by endowing man 
with an origirral faculty of the mind 
which he called “sense of duty”—a de- 
sire to follow a general rule of conduct 
set up in recognition of man’s obliga- 
tion to man.*? But Reid recognized 
that this imposed power of the mind 
did not function perfectly. It does not 
operate in instances where man does 
not recognize the law or before he 
comes “to years of understanding and 
reflection,” for man’s reflection “springs 
up by insensible degrees” as he grows 
to maturity. The strength and vigor of 
a sense of duty depends so much upon 
its being “duly exercised, that we may 
see many individuals, nay many na- 
tions, in which it is hardly perceived.”** 
“The age of the first person singular” 
must have been disturbing to those 
who adhered to the Scotch philoso- 
phical principles. 


This lack of faith in man to direct 
his own affairs wisely and dispassion- 
ately and the fallibility of the sense of 
duty explains Channing’s high regard 
for the laws and institutions of society 
and his belief that the orator’s chief 
purpose should be the preservation of 
these laws so that a temperate freedom 
could be maintained. 


This concept of the purpose of rhet- 
oric did not in Channing’s estimation 
reduce the “true dignity and resources 
of the art.’** To aim at making the 
truth prevail makes it possible for elo- 
quence to have a growing and perma- 
nent influence rather than an obvious 
effect. Nor does such a concept exclude 
appeals to the feeling and imagination. 
These must be included to work with 
the judgment “perfecting the character, 
enlivening the truth and impressing 
it deeply, rendering our serious labors 


82 [bid., p. 580. 
83 Ibid., p. 595. 
84 Channing, Lectures, op. cit., p. 20. 








agreeable and efficient, making us love 
what we approve, and act earnestly 
ve ‘Tee at 
has not fallen from its old supremacy 


after we have chosen wisely. 


though its style and purpose have 
changed. 

CONCLUSION 
These fundamental concepts con- 


cerning the scope, nature, and function 
of rhetoric guided Channing in his ad- 
ministration of the 

Rhetoric and Oratory. 


Department of 
He attempted 
to establish rhetoric as a fundamental 
communicative art including all skills 
used in common by speakers and 
writers and excluding all skills peculiar 
to the different departments of Belles 
Lettres. In his teaching he hoped to 
give an understanding of the origin of 
rhetorical principles and to strengthen 


the fundamental powers so that the 


85 Ibid., pp. 21-22. 
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student could turn his training to ac- 
count in all circumstances. He believed 
that the student should be directed to 
use his training in rhetoric to discharge 
his social responsibilities. 

These principles, showing a compre- 
hensive and philosophical approach to 
the subject, must account in part for 
Channing’s reputation as a highly suc: 
cessful teacher of rhetoric. 
other factors of 


There 
importance. 


are 
equal 
Some of these may be determined by 
a study of what we can find of his meth- 
ods of teaching; others may never be 
revealed. In all of our study of great 
teachers of rhetoric we shall be wise to 
remember Channing’s admonition: 


No modest teacher could claim to have made 


his pupil a good writer, and no prudent one, 
even if he believed in great 
would undertake to say how it was effected.*+ 


his so SUCCESS, 


86 Tbid., p. 185. 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S PRINCIPLES OF INVEN TiON* 


WILLIAM A. BEHL 
Brooklyn College 


HEODORE ROOSEVELT, _ the 

“Rough Rider,” the “Trust Buster,” 
the “Square Dealer,” did a tremendous 
amount of writing and speaking.t An in- 
vestigation reveals that he was careful in 
the preparation of his speeches and 
forceful and dynamic in his delivery.’ 
It should be of interest to the student of 
public address to know what practices in 
invention this outstanding American 
speaker followed. 


Theodore Roosevelt neither wrote a 
rhetoric nor made many references to 
public speaking in his many volumes of 
written discourse. The few bits of rhe- 
torical theory that he dropped here and 
there had little, if anything, to do with 
invention. The information presented 
here, then, is the result of an analysis of 
invention as it is found in his speeches. 


For the purposes of this study, the 
writer follows, for the most part, the 
Aristotelian concept of invention. ‘This 
investigation is divided into (1) the 
purpose of Roosevelt's oratory, (2) his 
topics, general and specific, (3) ethical 
support, (4) pathetic support, (5) logi- 
cal support, and (6) summary and con- 


clusion. 


*From a dissertation, “The Rhetoric of Theo, 
dore Roosevelt,” directed by Dean James H. 
McBurney and submitted in partial fulfillment 
for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy at 
Northwestern University. 

1 Exclusive of addresses and uncollected maga- 
zine articles, it is estimated that he wrote one 
hundred and fifty thousand letters and two 
million. five hundred thousand words in _per- 
manent literary form. African and European 
Addresses of Theodore Roosevelt, edited by 
Lawrence F. Abbott (New York, 1910), p. 169. 

2 Behl, William A., “Theodore Roosevelt's 
Principles of Preparation and Delivery,” SPEECH 
Monocrapus, XII, (1945) 112-122. 

3 Ibid, p. 113. 





PURPOSE OF ORATORY 

Roosevelt was a practical politician; 
he was a public speaker, not a rhetorical 
theorist. Most of the speaking that he 
did was for the purpose of influencing 
the belief and action of his audience on 
a specific subject. Roosevelt was primar- 
ily concerned with speech as an utilita- 
rian art. In most cases, he was concerned 
with the question: “Can I get my aud- 
ience to agree with my point of view?” 
In general, his purpose did not differ 
from the thousands of other political 
speakers who have entered and left the 
great American political stage. 

It is interesting to know what Roose- 
velt conceived his purpose to be. His 
purpose, for the most part, was Aristo- 
telian, but it is doubtful that Roosevelt 
knew Aristotle’s concept of persuasion. 
Aristotle said that “truth and justice are 
by nature more powerful than their op- 
posites.”"* Roosevelt must have believed 
profoundly in this concept for he said: 
“In the end, as Emerson says, truth, how- 
ever unpleasant, is the safest travelling 
companion. I have never found it nec- 
essary to pussyfoot any crowd.”* In 
another place Roosevelt puts it this way: 
“If oratory enables the orator to per- 
suade his hearers to put false values on 
things, it merely makes him a power for 
mischief.’"* In other words, Roosevelt 
conceived of oratory as a medium 
through which the orator could spread 
the truth. 


4Cooper, Lane, The Rhetoric of Aristotle 
(New York, 1932) p. 5. 

5 Roosevelt, African and European Addresses, 
P- 49. 
6Leary, John J., Jr., Theodore Roosevelt 
(Boston, 1920), p. 72. 








It may be argued that Roosevelt did 
not practice what he preached. It is not 
the purpose here to enter into a discus- 
sion of how closely Roosevelt followed 
his own dictum. As a practical politician 
he probably compromised with truth 
and justice. That is a matter of inter- 
pretation and opinion. This much can 
be said, that he believed in the right- 
eousness of his cause, even though to 
others his interpretation of truth and 
justice seemed strained and twisted. 


‘Topics 

It is fair to say that Roosevelt prob- 
ably knew little, if anything, about topics 
in the Aristotelian sense. Yet an analysis 
of his speeches reveals that he followed, 
in a general way, the Aristotelian con- 
cept. That is, probably without design 
or planning, he had many general topics 
that were applicable “to a large number 
of inquiries of diverse sort,” and many 
particular or specific topics that were ap- 
plicable to specific audience situations. 

Roosevelt made little reference in his 
speeches or writings to the subject of his 
speeches. It was perhaps unnecessary be- 
cause from his tremendous store of 
knowledge and experiences, it was com- 
paratively easy for him to run the gamut 
of timely and worthwhile topics for his 
listeners. He did, however, express at 
least two bits of theory concerning top- 
ics. First, he held that one should al- 
ways have something worthwhile to say. 
He put it this way: “We read in the 
Good Book that ‘Ephraim feedeth on 
the wind.’ There is no possible objec- 
tion to that so long as Ephraim enjoys it. 
But there is no call for our sharing the 
food.”** In another place he maintained 
that he had to be vitally interested in a 
subject before he could speak about it. 
Said Roosevelt: “I am continually asked 


7 Speech, Lafayette, Indiana, October 19, 1900, 
Roosevelt House Papers. 
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to write or speak on subjects of great im- 
portance in which I happen not to be 
interested and in that case I simply can- 
not write or speak.”’* One may conclude 
from these words that Roosevelt was no 
faker; he could not feign interest in a 
subject. He had to be intrinsically in- 
terested in his subject before he could 
talk effectively about it. 


General Topics. Aristotle said that 
the aim of deliberative rh. toric was the 
expedient and that ‘anything expedient 
is good.”® Roosevelt’s speeches are in 
the Aristotelian tradition for he was con- 
stantly exhorting people to shun evil 
and cling to that which is good. Roose- 
velt’s interpretation of “good” took 
many ramifications. In one place it is 
clear that he felt that the power of ora- 
tory was a “good.” Said Roosevelt: “It 
is highly desirable that a leader of opin- 
ion in a democracy be able to state his 
views clearly and convincingly.”*® ‘The 
power of action as an element of the 
“good” is legend in the whole life of 
Roosevelt. From the time he entered 
politics in the New York Assembly until 
his death, he was known as a man of 
action; he wanted to get things done. 
While in the New York Assembly, it was 
young and fearless ““Teddy” Roosevelt 
who initiated the action against Attorney 
General Ward and Judge Westbrook. 
There had been much small talk about 
the alleged nefarious dealings of these 
two men concerning railroad investiga- 
tions. Roosevelt demanded that the talk 
stop and something be done about it. 
He forced a resolution through the As- 
sembly to investigate the actions of both 
men. As Civil Service Commissioner he 
was responsible for the investigation of 


8 Letter, Roosevelt to F. J. Rantlett, Boston, 


Massachusetts, June 24, 1907, Roosevelt House 
Papers. 

9 The Rhetoric of Aristotle, p. 29. 

10 Address at the Sorbonne, Paris, France, 
April 23, 1910. 

















the activities of Postmaster General 
Wanamaker. As President, he made re- 
peated tours of the country pleading for 
action on legislation that he wished to 
be passed. As ex-President, he toured the 
country urging for preparation and 
early entrance into the war against Ger- 


-many. If, as Aristotle says: “The power 


of action is capable of producing good," 
certainly Roosevelt possessed that qual- 
ity. To Roosevelt, one had to act to do 
good. To be lethargic and inactive was 
to do evil. He had a hard time getting 
people to do things, but he certainly 
exhorted from one part of the country 
to another in an attempt to get people 
to act. 

More specifically, Roosevelt was inter- 
ested in the manly virtues of justice, hon- 
esty, courage, temperance, and magna- 
nimity. These aspects of the “good” 
pervaded all of his political speaking. 
So apparent was his discussion of these 
moral qualities, that Philander C. Knox 
said that “He should be made a bish- 
op’? after he retired from the Presi- 
dency. It was a fairly common practice 
for reporters to refer to many of his 
speeches as “ethical discourses.”'* As a 
matter of fact, a close friend said that 
Roosevelt “thought of himself as a 
preacher, and he was always looking for 
a pulpit.” 

The solutions that Roosevelt proposed 
for many of the social and economic 
ills of the day were based, in part, if not 
entirely, on moral principles. The great 
concentration of wealth, both corporate 
and individual, and alleged corrupt 
business and political practices, were 


11 Rhetoric of Aristotle, p. 31. 

12 New York Times, February 16, 1941. A 
review of Matthew Josephson, (New York, 1940), 
by Francis Brown. 


138 Wall Street Journal, September 10, 1903, 
New York Times, December 6, 1905; August 24, 


1910, February 16, 1941. 
14Statement by Haven Putnam, Roosevelt 
House Papers. 
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savagely attacked in many articles and 
books around the turn of the twentieth 
century.!° These diatribes worried 

Roosevelt; he felt that the ‘““muckrakers” 

missed the main point, went too far in 

their reforming zeal. He wrote to Upton 

Sinclair: “Really, Mr. Sinclair, you must 

keep your head.”** 

Roosevelt initiated and urged the pas- 
sage of such legislation as the Bureau of 
Corporation Act and the Elkins Act, 
which were designed to prevent malprac- 
tices in government and business. Many 
of his pleadings to the people for the 
passage of such bills were based on moral 
principles. Said Roosevelt: “The line 
of cleavage between the honest and dis- 
honest man is not the line which divides 
the man with means from the man with- 
out means.”?? At the very height of this 
agitation against corruption in business 
and government, Roosevelt said: ‘“Meas- 
ure iniquity by the heart; whether a 
man’s purse be full or empty.’** During 
the same year, he put it another way 
when he said: “I wish to do everything 
m my power to aid every honest business 
man, and the dishonest man I wish to 
punish simply as I would punish the 
dishonest man of any type.”?® Roosevelt 
praised the judges who aided in the 
punishment of these dishonest men. Said 
he: “The judges who have shown them- 
selves able and willing effectively to 
check the dishonest activity of the very 
rich men who work iniquity by the mis- 

15 Howe, F. D., “Joseph W. Polk,” Cosmopoli- 
tan, XXV_ (1903) p. 555, Norris, Frank, The 
Octopus, (New York, 1931), Sinclair, Upton, 
The Jungle (New York, 1926), Hendrick, Bur- 
ton J., The Story of Life Insurance (New York, 
1907), Phillips, David G., “Treason of the 
Senate,” Cosmopolitan, XL, XLI, XLII (1906), 
a_ series. 

16 Letter, Roosevelt to Sinclair, April 10, 1906, 
Microfilm, Roosevelt House Letter. 

17 Address, New York City Club, May 9g, 1899, 
Roosevelt House Papers. 

18 Speech at Oyster Bay, New York, July 4, 

1906, Works XVI, p. 8. 


19 Bishop, Joseph B., Theodore Roosevelt and 
His Times (New York, 1920), I, p. 41. 


96 
these 
judges are the real bulwark of the 
court.’”?° 


management of corporations 


It is comparatively easy to understand 
Roosevelt's penchant for moral issues. 
He was reared in a home where the Bible 
was read both morning and evening and 
every one went to church twice on Sun- 
day. Roosevelt taught a church school 
class when he was attending Harvard. 
In addition, the age in which Roosevelt 
lived was a religious age largely because 
of the uncertainties of life in the agri- 
cultural areas and the lack of knowledge 
of the problems encountered in the vast 
economic and industrial development of 
the country. It was a period when peo- 
ple believed in “rugged individualism;” 
when people were supposed to be fair 
and honest or suffer the consequences of 
social pressures and sometimes physical 
violence. Generally speaking, the idea 
that one was entitled to as much money 
as he could make if he were honest and 
fair But little 
mercy was shown for the man who was 
dishonest. the great 
plains in the middle and far west had 
their own treatment for the “crook.” It 


was not challenged. 


The ranchers on 


was this spirit that moved Roosevelt to 
handle thievery and corruption in busi- 
ness and government. Roosevelt's pen- 
chant for moral issues developed largely 
from his own training and from the cli- 
mate of opinion of his time. 

Specific Topics. While 
leaned heavily on the general topic of 


Roosevelt 


basic moral virtues in many of his de- 
liberative addresses, he did not shirk his 
responsibility of dealing with specific 
- topics when the occasion demanded it. 
It is impossible to categorize all of the 
specific topics upon which Roosevelt 
spoke, but the topics he discussed most 


20 The Works of Theodore Roosevelt, Nation- 
al Edition, edited by Hermann Hagedorn (New 
York, 
Works. 


207. Cited hereafter as 


1926) XV, p. 
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frequently were: (1) control of corpora- 
tions, (2) labor, (3) national defense, 
(4) insular possessions, (5) courts, (6) 
tariff. 

1. Control of Corporations. Even as 
early as 1892, Roosevelt had started to 
talk about the control of corporations. 
This topic was a frequent subject of 
his speeches until 1914 when, of course, 
the subject of national defense became 
of paramount importance. 

That Roosevelt should deal with the 
control of corporate wealth in so many 
It was a 
subject that was brought to the fore- 
ground by the evils that accompanied 


of his addresses was inevitable. 


the tremendous corporate and industrial 
development following the Civil War. 
One gets a glimpse of what took place 
between 1860 and 1g00 when one re- 
members that in 1877 the “Standard Oil 
Company of Ohio controlled ninety per 
cent of the business of refining and mar- 
keting of petroleum.”*' In addition the 
Standard Oil Company sought control 
of the New York Central and Erie Rail- 
roads as well as other minor transporta- 
tion companies. 

The story of the industrialization of 
Standard Oil was similar to the story of 
the steel, 
telephone and telegraph, and the meat 
packing industry. “In 1g04 John Moody 
listed three hundred and eighteen in- 


centralization of railroads, 


dustrial trusts representing mergers of 
nearly five hundred distinct plants.’*? 
And by the turn of the century “ninety- 
five per cent of the railroads was in the 


hands of six powerful groups.”?* It was 


little wonder that a congressional inves- 
ligating committee found that “money 


21 Tarbell, Ida M., Nationalization of Industry 
(History of American Life Series, Arthur N. 
Schlesinger, editor, IX) (New York, 1920), p. 25. 

22 Faulkner, Harold U., Quest for Social Jus- 
tice, 1898-1914, History of American Life Series, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger and Dixon Fox, editors 
(New York, 1931), Il, p. 28. 

23 Ibid, p. 32. 
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and credit was controlled by very few 
men.’’?4 

The forming of corporations and in- 
terlocking directorates in major indus- 
tries was accompanied by many evils. 
Rebates, special franchises, exorbitant 
individual salaries and corporate profits, 
and actual bribes of city, state and fed- 
eral officials were a few of the alleged 
evils. These evils were publicized by 
such writers as Ida M. Tarbell, Lincoln 
Steffens, David G. Phillips, Frank Nor- 
Burton f. 
Miss Tarbell exposed the 


ris, Upton Sinclair, and 
Hendricks. 
corruption of the Standard Oil Company 
in a series of articles in McClure’s Maga- 
zine; Lincoln Steffens told the story of 
“Tweed Days in St. Louis” in the same 
magazine; Phillips exposed questionable 
actions of government officials in con- 
nection with corporations in a series of 
articles in the Cosmopolitan; Norris 
wrote the Octopus, and Sinclair, The 
Jungle. All of these articles and books 
exposing corruption in business and 
government were between 
1g00 and 1g06. Theodore Roosevelt was 
President of the United States at the 
time. 


published 


Roosevelt could not have escaped the 
“trust” problem; he did not desire to— 
While Roosevelt is 
probably most widely known as a “trust 


he loved a fight. 
buster,” the designation is hardly ac- 
curate. It is true he did order the disso- 
lution of the Northern Securities Com- 
pany, but he did not wish to dissolve the 
large corporations; he wanted to super- 
vise and control them. In the Presiden- 
tial campaign of 1900 he said that cor- 
porations should be kept “scrupulously 
within the bounds of equity and moral- 
ity.”*> And in his First Annual Message 

24 U. S. Congress, Committee on Investigation, 
Money and Credit, (Report 30, 62nd Congress, 
third session, House Report No. 120). 


25 Speech, Grand Rapids, Michigan, original 
typed manuscript in the Library of Congress. 
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to Congress, he said: “Combination and 
concentration should be, not prohibited, 
but supervised and within reasonable 
limits controlled.”*° Shortly after Roose- 
velt became President and after he had 
ordered the dissolution of the Northern 
Securities Company, he made an ex- 
tended speaking tour through New Eng- 
land and the middle west. On this tour 
Roosevelt sensed that many _ believed 
that trusts should be abolished. But 
Roosevelt said: “In dealing with the big 
corporations which we call trusts, we 
must resolutely purpose to proceed by 
evolution and not revolution.”*7 On 
the same speaking tour, Roosevelt made 
his position quite clear when he said: 
“There is clearly need of supervision— 
need to possess the power of regulation 
of those great corporations through the 
representatives of the public.”** 
Roosevelt was not all words and no 
action. During his second administra- 
tion as president, he urged the passage 
of legislation that would control cor- 
porations. Such legislation included the 
Hepburn Act which extended the juris- 
diction of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to include supervision of express 
companies, pipe line companies, sleep- 
ing car companies, refrigeration plants, 
and other facilities of commerce. The 
same act gave the Commission the power: 
To fix maximum rates, prohibit passes, di- 
minished discrimination by forbidding rail- 
roads to carry their own products and authorized 
the commission to compel railroads to build 
more spurs, switches, siding and _ branches 
wherever they seemed reasonably necessary.29 


Roosevelt also urged the passage of the 


Pure Food and Drug Act which ‘aimed 


at stopping the shipment in interstate 
commerce of adulterated meats, other 


26 Works, XV, pp. go-91. 

27 Roosevelt, Theodore, Presidential Addresses 
and State Papers, (New York, 1910), I, p. 192. 

28 Ibid., p. 26 

29 DeWitt, Benjamin J., The Progressive Move- 
ment (New York, 1925) p. 95. 
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foods and drugs.’’*® In addition to the re- 
quest for legislation, Roosevelt ordered 
his Attorney-General to proceed against 
railroads that were giving rebates. ‘The 
Chicago and Alton railroad was indicted 
for giving rebates to packing compa- 
nies;*! eight other railroads were indict- 
ed for the same reason by the Chicago 
grand jury;** and several other com- 
panies received similar indictments by 
the federal grand jury at Kansas City.** 

It was difficult for Roosevelt to find a 
solution to the problem of regulation of 
the trusts. In the final analysis, much 
of his argument for regulation was based 
on moral grounds. In a letter to W. W. 
Sewell, Roosevelt lamented the fact that 
it was so hard “to persuade people to 
accept equal justice,” but he said: 
I belive in rich people who act squarely, and 
in labor unions which are managed with wis- 
dom and justice; but when either employer or 
employee, laboring man or Capitalist, goes 
wrong, I have to cinch him, and that is all 
there is to it.34 

2. Labor. The labor problem was 
closely allied with the control of corpo- 
rations because it was felt that the own- 
ers of industry were not giving the 
laborers a fair wage or satisfactory work- 
ing conditions. Accompanying the rapid 
growth of large corporations following 
the Civil War, there was a fairly rapid 
growth of labor organizations. “In 1872 
there were some thirty-two national 
unions.”*° The Knights of Labor, under 
the leadership of Uriah S. Stephens and 
Terrence V. Powderly, attempted to or- 
ganize local unions into industrial 
unions as opposed to craft unions. They 
refused to affiliate with any political or- 
ganization. After the May Day strike 


80 Hacker, Louis M., and Kendrick, Benjamin 
B., The United States Since 1865 (New York, 
1937), P- 383. 

31 New York Times, December 15, 1905. 
82 Ibid. 

33 Ibid., December 16, 1905. 

34 Works, XV, pp. 90-91. 

35 Hacker and Kendrick, op. cit., p. 161. 
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in Chicago in 1886 in which several 
union leaders were tried and convicted 
of the murder of several policemen, the 
influence of the Knights of Labor de- 
clined rapidly. 

A rival labor organization was found- 
ed in 1881 that was based on craft 
unionism. This organization, known 
as The American Federation of La- 
bor, tried to gain its ends through 
bargaining with industrial organiza- 
tions. Strikes became more prevalent 
with the rise of unions. “From 1881 
to 1900 a total of 23,789 strikes occurred 
in which were involved 127,442 estab- 
lishments and _ 6,610,000 workers.”’* 
The increase in the number of strikes 
indicated the power, if not the influ- 
ence, of labor unions by 1900. 

The wages, hours of labor, and work- 
ing conditions were far from ideal at 
the turn of the century. Unions had 
made known the poor conditions of la- 
bor and the low wages, but it took the 
publicity of Sinclair and others to give 
strength to the movement of labor re- 
form. In The Jungle, Sinclair exposed 
the unhealthy working conditions in 
the Chicago meat plants.** Norris ex- 
posed similar conditions in California 
in The Octopus.** Edward Bellamy in 
Looking Forward, suggesting the social- 
ist doctrine as the saviour of the Amer- 
ican people, exerted a tremendous in- 
fluence for social reform around the 
turn of the century.*® 





The states were the first to respond 
with labor legislation. Maryland passed 
a workmen’s compensation law in 1902. 
Other states followed: in fairly rapid 
succession until by 1920 all but five 
states had adopted some sort of work- 

36 Ibid., p. 234 

87 Sinclair, Upton, The Jungle (New York, 
1926). 

88 Norris, Frank, The Octopus (New York, 


1931.) 
89 Bellamy, Edward, Looking Backward (New 
York, 1936). 
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men’s compensation laws. In addition, 
many of the states had passed laws reg- 
ulating the hours of labor. The Su- 
preme Court had upheld a law in Utah 
in 1898 regulating the hours of labor 
for men in mines; but the same court 
refused, in 1905, in the Lochnar v. New 
York decision, to uphold the law lim- 
iting the working day of the bakers to 
ten hours. 

How did Roosevelt adjust himself to 
the climate of opinion on the labor 
situation? Early in his political career, 
he was not very sympathetic toward 
labor. He made the mistake of favoring 
a bill in the New York Assembly pro- 
hibiting street car employees from work- 
ing more than twelve hours per day.*° 
This bill was opposed vigorously by 
organized labor. But by the time he 
was candidate for Governor of New 
York in 1898, he had learned to temper 
his position. He said: “We have grown 
to understand and sympathize with the 
objects of the men who have taken the 
lead in working for what we call the in- 
terest of labor.’*? When he became 
President of the United States, he main- 
tained that “With the sole exception 
of the farming interest, no one matter 
is of such vital moment to our whole 
people as the welfare of the Wage- 
worker.’** In his annual Message to 
Congress, he became increasingly tol- 
erant of labor but still held the “big 
stick” over it.*° In his last three mes- 
sages to Congress, he criticized the use 
of the injunction in labor disputes, but 
in so doing took a “middle of the road” 
position. He maintained that much of 
the attack on the use of the injunction 
was “wholly without warrant” but for 
some of it “there is warrant.”’** This 


40 New York Times, January 31, 1884. 
41 Works, XIV, pp. 306-307. 

42 Works, XV, p. 93. 

43 Ibid., p. 217. 

44 Ibid., pp. 431-432. 
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position represented, for the most part, 
Roosevelt's ultimate attitude toward 
labor. 


Roosevelt seemed more concerned 
with the “wild agitators of reform.” He 
knew that the agitators had some basis 


for their arguments but he felt that 


-they were exaggerating their case. For 


example, when Sinclair published his 
book exposing the deplorable condi- 
tions in the meat plants in Chicago, 
Roosevelt wrote Sinclair urging mod- 
eration.*® And yet Roosevelt respected 
Sinclair’s analysis for he ordered his 
Secretary of Agriculture to appoint a 
committee to investigate the stockyard 
and packing conditions; but they must 
"confer with Sinclair’ before beginning 
the investigation.* 


And, on the other hand, large corpo- 
rations were not content to remain 
silent; they did everything in their 
power to stop investigations ordered by 
President Roosevelt and to counteract 
the impressions created by The Jungle 
and The Octopus. 

The railroads did so by flooding the news- 
papers of the country with propaganda. Their 
agents toured the country interviewing editors, 
and submitted reports as to the best method 


whereby these molders of public opinion could 
be influenced.47 


Roosevelt became so incensed with 
the haranguing of both groups that he 
took the opportunity in a dedicatory 
address to lash vigorously at the “wild 
agitators of reform” as well as the “‘male- 
Roosevelt 
said he wanted to make the speech be- 


factors of great wealth.’ 


45 Cf. footnote 16. 

46 Pringle, Henry F., Theodore Roosevelt, a 
Biography (New York, 1931), p. 428, quote 
from a letter, Roosevelt to James Wilson, March 
12, 1906. 

47 Pringle, op. cit., p. 420. 

48 The Muck-rake Speech delivered at the 
dedication of the new office building of the 
House of Representatives in Washington, D.C., 
on April 14, 1906. 
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cause he felt that “the man who in a 
yellow newspaper or in a yellow maga- 
zine makes a ferocious attack on good 
men or even attacks bad men with ex- 
aggeration for things they have not 
done, is a potent enemy of those of us 
who are really striving in good faith 
to expose bad men and drive them from 
power.”*® His answer to both groups 
represented a “middle of the road’’ po- 
sition but it was apparently effective 
for “yellow journalism” did decline 
and state and federal legislation fol- 
lowed. 

3. National Defense. It is difficult 
to distinguish between Roosevelt's plea 
for national defense and his desire for 
a fight. It is probably true that he was 
more interested in adequate national 
defense than he was in seeking a con- 
flict; he said that he “abhorred war” 
and that “war should never be resorted 
to when, or as long as it is honorably 
possible to avoid it.”°® His desire for 
adequate national defense probably orig- 
inated with his study and report of the 
War of 1812. In The War of 17872, 
written before he was thirty, he said: 
The operations of this war (1812) on land 
teaches nothing new; it is the old, old lesson 
that miserly economy in preparation may in the 
end involve a lavish outlay of men and money 
which after all, comes too late to more than 
partially effect the evils produced by the original 
shortsighted parsimony.°1 


When he, as Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, he stated his position rather 
strongly in an address to the Naval 
War College. Said he: “Diplomacy is 
utterly useless where there is no force 
behind it; the diplomat is the servant, 
not the master of the soldier.”°?) When 
he became President, he reiterated the 


49 Bishop, op cit., II, p. 11, quoted in a letter 
from Roosevelt to Ray Stannard Baker, April 9, 
1906. 

50 Works, XX, pp. 212-213. 

51 Works, VI, p. Xxvii 
52 Bishop, op. cit., I, p. 74. 


same position in a milder way when 
he said: “We need to keep in a condi- 
tion of preparedness, especially as _re- 
gards our Navy, not because we want 
war, but because we desire to stand 
with those whose plea for peace is lis- 
tened to with respectful attention.”** 
From 1915 to 1918, Roosevelt toured 
the country advocating preparation for 
the war in Europe, into which he be- 
lieved we would have to enter. Re- 
marks made in his speech at the Maine 
convention of the Republican party in 
March, 1918, summarized his appeal 
during this period. Said he: “Never 
again must we be caught so utterly un- 
prepared as we have been caught this 
time.’”®* 
There is some evidence to indicate 
that Roosevelt was a “jingoist,”°* but 
this writer's interpretation of such state- 
ments as. he hoped “to see the day when 
not a foot of American soil will be 
is that 
they are exaggerations and are based 


held by any European power,’** 


on Roosevelt's desire to prevent war by 
being strong. Roosevelt was given to 
exaggerations throughout his entire po- 
litical career.®? 

Roosevelt may have been a jingoist, 
but he had a keen sense of the value 
of the control of territory as a_ neces- 
sary part of the defense of the United 
States. It was Roosevelt who sensed the 
climate of opinion in 1898 when the 
Maine was blown up in Havana Har- 
bor and who had Dewey keep the Asia- 
tic fleet in Pacific waters. It was Roose- 


53 Works, XVI, pp. 227-232, address delivered 
to the Centennial Celebration of the Establish- 
ment of the United States Military Academy, 
West Point, June 11, 1902. 

54 Roosevelt, Theodore, Newer Speeches, edit- 
ed by William Griffith (New York, 1919), III, 
pp. 916-917. 

55 Pringle, op. cit., pp. 166-187. 

56 Speech, Dickinson, North Dakota, 1896, 
Roosevelt House Papers. 

57 Cf. Behl, SPEECH Monocrapus, XII (1945), 
118. 
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velt who saw the necessity for the Pan- 
ama Canal. In all of the negotiations 
leading to the construction of the Canal, 
it was clear that he saw this Canal as 
a bulwark to the defense of the United 
States. He objected to the Hay-Paunce- 
fote treaty with Great Britain because 
it contained a clause which denied the 
United States the right to fortify the 
Canal. Roosevelt insisted that the 
“Canal be absolutely in our control in 
a military sense.”°* It is doubtful that 
Roosevelt had any direct connections 
with the revolution in Panama, but he 
felt that it was a “most just and proper 
revolution.”°® He added that “if they 
had not revolted, | should have recom- 
mended to Congress to take possession 
of the Isthmus by force of arms; and 
... 1 had actually written the first draft 
of my message to this effect." In 1911, 
he made a statement in an address at 
the University of California that gave 


Colombia some basis for requesting 


compensation for the loss of Panama. 


He said that “he took the canal zone 
and let Congress debate.’*! Certainly 
Roosevelt did not “take” the Panama 
Canal, but he was glad that the revolt 
took place and was quick to formulate 
plans for its construction almost before 
the Republic of Panama _ was_ estab- 
lished. One is inclined to believe -that 
Roosevelt's interest in national defense 
transcended his “jingoism.” 

It was not until 1914 when war loom- 
ed on the horizon that Roosevelt raised 
his voice again in behalf of national 
defense and 
When Germany invaded Belgium, he 
sensed the attitude of the American 


military preparedness. 


58 Bishop, op. cit., 144-145, letter to Von 
Sternberg, July 12, 1901. 

59 Works, XIII, p. 416. 

6° Thayer, William R., Life and Letters of 
John Hay (New York, 1915), II, p. 328. 

61 Speech, University of California, March 23, 
igi1, Roosevelt House Papers, Library of Con- 
gress photostat. 
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people and urged that “our first duty 


is to hold ourselves ready to do what- 
ever changing circumstances demand in 
the present and in the future.”*? It was 
not long until the climate of opinion 
changed as a result of the White Paper 
published by Great Britain and by the 
propaganda of both foreign and domes- 
tic journalists. Roosevelt sensed this 
change in public opinion. 
by his hatred for President Wilson, he 
began to urge intervention in the Eu- 
ropean struggle. With the sinking of 
the Lusitania in May, 1915, he really 


Prompted 


began to rage. He said that the sinking 
of the Lusitania was “piracy on a vaster 
scale of murder than old-time pirates,” 
and that “it seems inconceivable that 
we can refrain from taking action in 
this matter, for we owe it not only to 
humanity but due to our own self re- 
spect.’"** During the summer months of 


‘1915, he made a speaking tour across 


the country urging preparation for war. 
Referring to the pacifists, he said: “What 
I have to say will not be for sapheads 
or mollycoddles.’** And to the foreign- 
born he said that “Hyphenated Ameri- 
cans will fight side by side with us or 
He attacked Presi- 
dent Wilson for using “elocution in- 


they will be shot.” 


stead of action.” Said Roosevelt: “His 
elocution is that of a Byzantine logo- 
thete.’”"** 

During the early part of 1916, Roose- 
velt continued to preach the doctrine 
of preparedness. He spoke to “great 
throngs in Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, Detroit and other similar cen- 
ters.”"°* Unfortunately the text of most 
of these speeches is not available. From 
brief excerpts in newspapers, it may be 

62 The Outlook Magazine, August 22, 1914- 

63 Bishop, op. cit., II, p. 376. 

64 North American (Philadelphia, Pa.), July 
20, 1915. 

65 Ibid., July 22, 1915 and August 26, 1915. 
66 Bishop, op. cit., Il, p. 401. 
67 Bishop, op. cit., II, p. 401. 
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concluded that he continued to attack 
the pacifists, to jeer at Wilson, and to 
argue for universal military training. 
On May 10, 1916, President Wilson 
uttered a phrase, “There is such a thing 
as a man being too proud to fight,” that 
spurred Roosevelt to make another 
speaking tour during July and August. 
Charles Evans Hughes had been nom- 
inated as the Republican candidate for 
President. Ostensibly, Roosevelt's speak- 
ing tour was in support of Hughes, but 
his speeches were primarily an attack 
on Wilson's foreign relations policy. 
He ended this speaking tour with a 
speech at Cooper Union Square in New 
York. The tone of this speech is epito- 
mized by the following very emotional 
peroration: 
Mr. Wilson now dwells at Shadow Lawn. 
There should be enough at Shadow Lawn; 
the shadows of men, women, and children who 
have risen from the ooze of the ocean bottom 
and from graves in foreign lands; the shadows 
of the helpless whom Mr. Wilson did not dare 
protect lest he might have to face danger; the 
shadows of babies gasping pitifully as they 
sank under the waves; the shadows of women 
outraged and slain by bandits; . . . Those are 
the shadows proper for Shadow Lawn; the 
shadows of deeds that were never done; the 
shadows of lofty words that were followed by 
no actions; the shadows of the tortured dead.68 


Wilson won the election by a very 
narrow margin. It is probably fair to 
say that the closeness of this election 
between Hughes and Wilson was due, in 
some measure, to the persistent clamor- 
ing for preparation by the votary Roose- 
velt.®° 

Roosevelt continued his speaking 
tours throughout the country after the 
declaration of war in 1917. Even though 
he hated Wilson, he urged the people 
to support the war administration; he 
pressed men to enlist in the armed 
forces; he campaigned for liberty loan 

68 Works, XVIII, pp. 442-452. 

69 Leary, op. cit., p. 6. 


drives; and he spurred the industrialists 
to greater production in order to de- 
liver the “knock-out” blow in 1918.*° 
He jibed at those who were not one 
hundred per cent Americans. We must 
have a united country, not a “polyglot 
boarding house’; we must have one 
hundred per cent American citizens, not 
“hyphenated” citizens."! 

That Roosevelt was a powerful spokes- 
man for national defense during 1915 
to 1918 is beyond question. The biog- 
rapher who offers the most objective 
analysis of Roosevelt said: “Without the 
voice of Roosevelt in 1917 and 1918, the 
American offensive would unquestion- 
ably have been slower. The war would 
have lasted longer. . . . It was the voice 
of emotion, but it did untold service 
in arousing the American people trom 
their lethargy.”** His pleas for prepara- 
tion and national defense undoubtedly 
brought him back into the good graces 
of the American public. Had he lived 
he probably would have been the Re- 
President in 


publican nominee’ for 


1920.*8 


1. Insular Possessions. Roosevelt 
would, no doubt, have liked to have add- 
ed islands to our possessions. He was es- 
pecially interested in the Virgin Islands 
and the Dutch West 


never pressed the issue.** He was more 


Indies, but he 


concerned with the control and_ pro- 
tection of possessions won as a result of 
the Spanish American War. This in- 
terest took him into many channels. 
One of the first affairs was with Santo 


70 New York Times, April 29, 1917; North 
American (Philadelphia, Pa.) May go, 1918. 

71 Speech at Bridgeport, Connecticut, Novem- 
ber 3, 1917, and Speech at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
December 14, 1917, photostatic copies of Library 
of Congress manuscripts, Roosevelt House 
Papers. 

72 Pringle, op. cit., p. 600. 

73 Ibid., p. 603. 

74 Nevins, Allan, Henry White, Thirty Years 
of American Diplomacy (New York, 1930, Pp. 
205. 
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Domingo, the littlhe Central American 
country. She had become indebted to 
the extent of $18,000,000 to Germany 
and England. There was danger of for- 
eign interference to collect the debt, so 
Roosevelt authorized the United States 
Minister to Santo Domingo to super- 
vise the collection of custom receipts. 
A portion of the receipts were used to 
reduce the foreign debt. It was a bold 
gesture, but Roosevelt said: “If we are 
willing to let Germany or England act 
as the policeman of the Caribbean, then 
we can afford ‘to interfere when gross 
wrong-doing occurs. But if we intend 
to say hands off to the powers of Eu- 
rope, sooner or later we must keep or- 
der ourselves.”"**> The Senate did not 
like Roosevelt's method of handling 
the situation but his method worked. 
Santo Domingo paid its foreign debt 
and had a balance in its treasury. 


Another insular problem concerned 
the rule of the Philippine Islands. The 
policy of rule in the Philippines was 
set by President McKinley and not by 
Roosevelt. President 
William H. 
the Islands. 


McKinley | sent 
Taft as Civil Governor of 
Under his guidance, the 
general warfare was quelled and a fair 
degree of tranquility established among 
the natives. Roosevelt helped to pla- 


cate the natives by forcing through 


legislation providing tariff reciprocity 
on sugar and tobacco. There was con- 
siderable agitation in the United States 
to give complete independence to the 
islands. William J]. Bryan made a big 
issue Of Philippine independence in the 
presidential elections of 1g00 and 1904. 
But Roosevelt that: 


“es 


maintained to 
surrender the Philippines now 

would be to surrender the islands to 
bloodshed and misery. Our stay in the 


islands is the condition precedent to 


75 Works, XV, p. 257. 
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peace.”*° Rather than grant them their 
freedom, he said that Congress “should 
pass laws by which the resources of the 
islands can be developed.”** 

Likewise, the administration of Cuba 
was established under McKinley's ad- 
ministration in the Platt Amendment. 
The amendment, however, was not rati- 
fied by Cuba until 1903. Independence 
was to be granted to Cuba at the end 
of the war. Considerable pressure was 
put on Roosevelt to repudiate this 
agreement, but he stood firm on_ this 
point, even though it was his own in- 
terpretation of independence. Roose- 
velt wanted to keep peace in Cuba. In 
his first message to Congress, he urged 
a “reduced tariff on imports from 
Cuba,’** but Congress did not act until 
Roosevelt called a special session in 
1903. 

5. Courts. Roosevelt was never very 
sympathetic toward the courts. He 
classed himself among the loose con- 
structionists.. His disdain for the courts 
probably stemmed from an early experi- 
ence in New York Assembly. He had 
worked hard to get a bill passed to pre- 
vent the manufacture of cigars in tene- 
ment houses in New York City, only 
to have the law declared unconstitution- 
al by the State Court of Appeals. This 
decision irritated Roosevelt very much. 
He said later that Judge Earl and _ his 
associates of the State Court of Appeals 
“knew legalism, but not life.”** This 


early experience undoubtedly _ influ- 


enced Roosevelt to be a loose construc- 
tionist concerning the interpretation of 
the constitution and the law. During 
the Presidential campaign of 1884, when 
the winner of the election would ap- 
point four Supreme Court Justices, 
6 Works, XIV, 352-353. 
7 Works, XV, pp. 111-113. 
8 Works, XV, p. 10. 

79 Theodore Roosevelt, Autobiography (New 
York, 1919), p. 81. 
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Roosevelt said: “I certainly cannot but 
think that . 
be chosen should belong to the school 
of Marshall and Story.”*° 


. the next four judges to 


In addition to being a loose construc- 
tionist, Roosevelt felt that the courts 
should be subject to criticism, if one 
felt that they were in error. Roosevelt 
said, in his Sixth Annual Message to 
Congress: “Just and temperate crit- 
icism, when necessary, is a safeguard 
against the acceptance by the people as 
a whole of that intemperate antagon- 
ism toward the judiciary which must be 
combated by every right-thinking man.”** 
Acting on this premise, Roosevelt criti- 
cized the courts on several occasions. 
When the United States Supreme Court 
declared the Employers’ Liability Act 
of 1906 invalid, Roosevelt sent a special 
message to Congress proposing a new 
bill that met the objections set forth 
in the Supreme Court decision.*? In his 
last messages to Congress, he criticized 
the courts for not using their power 
to stop the use of the injunction in labor 
disputes. Roosevelt maintained that 
there was ground for the belief that 
“substantial injustice is often suffered 
by employees in consequence of the cus- 
tom of courts issuing temporary injunc- 
tions without notice to them.’** When 
the Circuit Court of Appeals in Illinois 
nullified the twenty-nine million dollar 
Standard Oil Company fine, Roosevelt 
exploded. He said that he would con- 
sider it a “great miscarriage of justice 
if, through any technicality of any kind, 
the defendant escapes punishment which 
would unquestionably have been meted 
out to any weaker defendant . . . guilty 
of such offense. The President will do 


80 Works, XV, p. 55. 
81 Works, XV, p. 350. 

82 Newer Speeches, XII, 1597-1638. 
83 Works, XV, p. 510. 





anything in his power to bring the of- 
fenders to justice.’’*4 

Roosevelt's criticism of the courts 
while he was President was mild com- 
pared to his attack on them as a private 
citizen. The criticisms culminated in 
his speech at Columbus, Ohio, on Feb- 
ruary 12, 1912, when he urged the re- 
call of judges. Said Roosevelt: 
Our aim is to get the type of judge that I 
have described, to keep him on the bench as 
long as possible, and to keep off the bench, 
and, if necessary, take off the bench, the wrong 
type of judge.s5 


He was criticized severely for this 
extreme position by his own friends 
such as Lodge, Borah, and William AI- 
len White.S® Censure of his position 
became so great that Roosevelt found 
it necessary to reinterpret his position. 
This he did in his Carnegie Hall Speech 
in New York on March 20, 1912. Said 
Roosevelt: “I am not speaking of the 
recall of judges.”*? It is fair to con- 
clude that he not only reinterpreted his 
position but also reneged on his posi- 
tion as set forth in his speech at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 

Roosevelt adhered to the latter in- 
terpretation through the Presidential 
election of 1912, when he was the can- 
didate for President on the Progressive 
ticket. The courts were never again a 
major issue in his political speeches. 
The outbreak of the war in Europe 
gave him an opportunity to discuss 
other issues with which he was more 
familiar. Rumblings of the presidential 
elections of 1920 saw Roosevelt the lead- 
er of the Republican party. Most peo- 
ple had forgotten his extreme position 
on the court issue. 


84 Pringle, op. cit., p. 482, quoted from 
Washington Post, July 24, 1908. 

85 Works, XVII, p. 137. 

86 New York Times, February 23, 1912. White, 
William Allen, Autobiography, (New York, 
1946), P. 456. 
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6. The Tariff. The tariff 
issue about which Roosevelt said very 


was one 
little, probably because it was a very 
dificult problem for him to understand 
and handle. 
on the protective tariff indicated his 
inability to understand the problems 


His change of position 


involved. In a speech before the New 
York Free Trade Club in May, 1883, he 
said: “As for the tariff, the success of 
free trade is only a matter of time. The 
The 
ultimate goal must be for tariff for rev- 
enue only.’’** Less than one year later, 


present policy cannot continue. 


he made a complete reversal of position. 
While campaigning for James G. Blaine 
for President in 1884, whom he sup- 
ported for political reasons, he said that 
a “free trade is certain to be defeated.’’** 
In the Presidential campaign of 1888, 
Roosevelt, stumping for Benjamin Har- 
rison, extolled the high tariff as an im- 
portant cause of prosperity.°° In addi- 
tion, he capitalized on the anti-British 
climate of opinion in this country at the 
time by calling the Democratic tariff 
policy the “British Tariff.” 

When became President, 
he stayed with his party on the tariff 
issue. Now and then he gave in enough 
to satisfy his opponents. For example, 
a result of his insistence was that recip- 
tariff agreements were finally 
made with the Philippines*t and with 
Cuba.*? But whenever it was at all 
possible, he refrained from referring to 
the tariff. In the presidential election 
of 1904, he decided to leave it alone.** 
Even in his Annual Message to Con- 
gress in 1904, the best he could do about 
tariff revision was to suggest reciprocal 
agreements with other nations.** Roose- 


Roosevelt 


rocal 


88 New York Times, May 29, 1883. 

89 New York Times, January 19, 1884. 
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velt’s position on tariff was not his own: 
it was largerly the policy dictated by the 
Speaker of the House, Joe Cannon. 
Roosevelt really believed that the tariff 
should be revised,®* but Speaker Can- 
non advised him to soft-pedal the is- 
sue.*® In retrospect it is fair to say that 
Roosevelt believed that it was the wiser 
policy, politically, to say as little as pos- 
sible about the tariff.°" 

Even during the Progressive Cam- 
paign of 1912, he remained a_protec- 
tionist. He did admit that “special in- 
terests” had been too influential in mak- 
ing tariff schedules. 
a non-partisan tariff commission to study 
and report on a new tariff schedule. 
After the presidential campaign in 1912, 
the tariff mentioned. 
Roosevelt was too busy with his tours 


He recommended 


issue was never 
in foreign countries and with issues con- 
nected with World War I. 


ETHICAL PROOF 

Undoubtedly, the greatest sources of 
Roosevelt's power as a speaker was his 
ethical proof. From the very beginning 
of his political career, his audience was 
aware of a certain Roosevelt “myth.” 
As he matured, that “myth” was en- 
hanced and enlarged. Joseph F. Tumul- 
ty said: “I am charmed by his personal- 
ity. You can’t resist the man.”®$ 
Mark Sullivan said that “without his 
personality there would have been an 
awful slump.’®® Henry F. Pringle prob- 
ably exaggerated somewhat when he 
said: ‘““The public . . . was more inter- 
ested in Roosevelt's personality than 
his messages.’’!°° 

95 Letter, Roosevelt to Jacob Riis, April 18, 
1906 


"96 Letter, Cannon to Roosevelt, August 17, 
1906. 

97 Letter, Roosevelt to Cannon, February 28, 
1907. Roosevelt House Papers. 

98 Tumulty, Joseph F., Woodrow Wilson as I 
Knew Him (New York, 1921), p. 286. 

99 Sullivan, Mark, Our Times (New York, 
1922), IV, p. 313. 
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The outstanding qualities of charac- 
ter and personality of 
others saw him were probably courage, 
sagacity, magnanimity, fairness, and sin- 


Roosevelt as 


cerity. From the time that Rooseveit 
was a child, he exhibited a dynamic, 
aggressive, and fighting personality. 


Most people believed that he was cour- 
ageous because of his experiences as a 
rancher in the Dakotas, as Civil Service 
Commissioner,'®! as Police Commission- 
er of New York City,’*? as a wild game 
hunter in the United States as well as 
in Africa and South America, and as a 
soldier in the Spanish American War.!°* 
In addition, Roosevelt rarely refrained 
from castigating individuals or organ- 
izations in his speeches and in the press 
when he was certain of his facts. He 
flung epithets at the “men of great 
wealth”; he challenged labor leaders; 
and in actual speech situations he treat- 
ed hecklers in a roughshod manner.'” 
All of these facts tended to make the 
people feel that Roosevelt was a fearless 
individual. 


Roosevelt was far from an intellectual 
genius, but most people believed that he 
was reasonably sagacious because of his 
background and experience. He was an 
omnivorous reader all through his life. 
His reading included a wide variety of 
literature: history, politics, poetry, art, 
novels, and detective stories.’°°  Presi- 
dent Eliot of Harvard College was prob- 
ably right when he said that Roosevelt 
read everything, but “he never went to 
He was 


the bottom of things.’’!° not 


only a wide reader but also a versatile 


writer. Exclusive of addresses and un- 
101 Pringle, op. cit., p. 125. 
102 Pringle, op. cit., p. 125. 
103 Pringle, op. cit., p. 194. 
104 Pringle, op. cit., p. 211. Boston Herald, 
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velt House Paper, Harvard Scrapbook. 
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Roosevelt 
wrote approximately two million five 


articles, 


collected magazine 
hundred thousand words in permanent 
literary form.’*? In addition, it is esti- 
mated that his speeches, covering a wide 
variety of subjects, total over two mil- 
lion words. 

the 
Roosevelt's audience thought him to be 
a “good man.” 


Unquestionably, majority of 
This conception de- 
veloped not only from his impeccable 
private life,*°° but also from his con- 
stant reference to morality in. his ad- 
He his 
again and again that men in public life 
as well as private life should be honest, 
magnanimous, truthful, and fair.’ His 
repetition of the latter attribute un- 
doubtedly influenced people to believe 


dresses. reminded audience 


that Roosevelt was always for a “Square 
Deal.” 

Another source of Roosevelt's ethical 
proot was his sincerity, apparent and 
real. His audience, for the most part, 

He 
probably created the impression by his 


felt that he was utterly sincere." 


dynamic, incisive, and vigorous deliv- 
erv.}!! 

On the other hand, there were many 
who felt that he was compromising,’ 


dishonest,'!!* and shallow.!'* Lord Brvce 


was probably right when he said to 
Owen Wister that a “political career 
brings out the basest qualities in human 


nature.”"'> But Stuart P. Sherman 
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THEODORE ROOSEVELT’S 


sensed the climate of opinion in the 
United States when he said: “In the 
total estimates, however, there is no 
significant difference: the biographers 
agree that Roosevelt was our ‘typical 
American,’ and possessed every impor- 
tant virtue.””!!6 

Ethical proof was not only mani- 
fested through the personality and ¢har- 
acter of Roosevelt, but also in such pro- 
cedures as his referring to esteemed 
statesmen, having something worthwhile 
to say, speaking briefly as possible, and 
choosing his occasions wisely. He re- 
ferred frequently to Washington and 
Lincoln when offering solutions to 
problems.''* He also made numerous 
references to Biblical characters.''® 
Roosevelt believed that he had _ to 
have something worthwhile to say; he 
abhorred those who fed “on the 
wind.”"'® . Furthermore, he believed 
that one should be as brief as possible. 
He said he learned this principle from 
his early experiences in the New York 
Assembly.??° He not only believed that 
one should “have something to say, say 
it, and sit down,” but also that one 
should choose speaking occasions wisely. 
Roosevelt refused to speak or write on 
many occasions when he felt it was in- 
appropriate for him to do so.'?! 


LoGIcAL PROOF 


Roosevelt's speeches were far from 
being masterpieces of logic; the logical 
structure of his speeches was, for the 
most part, loose and truncated. With 


few exceptions, he probably gave scant 


116 Sherman, Stuart P., Americans (New York, 
1922), p. 260. 

117 Works, XVI, pp. 415-424; XVIII, p. 443. 

118 Works, XIV, pp. 17, 19, 54, 57; XVII, 
P- 231, 447. 451; Roosevelt, Roosevelt Messages, 
III. pp. 799, 837, 885, 983, 1023. 
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October 10, 1900, Roosevelt House Papers. 
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consideration to the logic involved in 
his addresses. In some of his earlier 
speeches, there is evidence that he 
sought to prove his point by induc- 
tion;'*? in some of his Messages to Con- 
gress his reasoning was primarily de- 
ductive, stated in a series of relatively 
discreet expository units.’** In other 
addresses, it is clear that his predom- 
inant form of logical proof is argument 
from sign in which he establishes a 
substance-attribute relationship.'** — In 
still other addresses, he argues by anal- 
ogy.’ Except for his argument by anal- 
ogy, it is doubtful that Roosevelt gave 
any considerable thought to the logical 
support in his addresses. 


PATHETIC PROOF 

Roosevelt maintained that the pri- 
mary function of a political speaker was 
to get the audience to think as he 
wished it to think.'** He was keenly 
aware that in order to achieve this pur- 
pose he had to appeal to the emotions 
of his people. To Taft, who was not 
effective in the Presidential campaign 
of 1908, Roosevelt said: “You must 
treat a political audience as One com- 
ing not to see an etching but a poster. 
You must have streaks of blue, yellow 
and red to catch the eye and eliminate 
all fine lines and soft colors.”'?? 


Roosevelt's pathetic appeals run the 
gamut of human emotions. He _ uses 
various appeals independently, but more 
often he follows a fairly definite pat- 
tern that one may call appeals to “high- 
er’ motives such as love, respect, pride, 
growth, self-preservation, and other mor- 
al and spiritual values; and to “lower” 


122 Westbrook Speech, New York Times, April 
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motives such as fear, disgust, contempt, 
and hatred. These two types of appeals 
are used to complement one another 
in this way: Roosevelt attacked with 
the “baser’” motives and recommended 
with the “higher” His ad- 
dresses are replete with examples of 


motives. 


these complementary appeals. 

Even as a very young Assemblyman 
in the New York legislature he employ- 
ed this technique in his attack on At- 
torney-General Ward and Judge West- 
brook who, he contended, were in collu- 
sion with “big business.” Almost the 
entire speech is designed to build dis- 
gust and contempt for the actions of 
these two men, but in the closing sen- 
tences Roosevelt appeals to the moral 
right that we have as citizens to demand 
that “our judiciary should be kept be- 
yond reproach” and that public officials 
must show that their acts are not “in 
conflict with those of the public.”'** 

The complementary appeals are evi- 
dent in his speeches as Police Commis- 
sioner of New York City. Said Roose- 
velt: “You must recognize the 
twin virtues, courage and honesty. As 
long as you are good captains, . the 
board of commissioners will stand by 
you; but if you are not, no influence on 


men 


earth can save you.”?*° 

Roosevelt’s political and campaign 
speeches and even his _ occasional 
speeches are replete with examples of 
his use of these complementary appeals. 
In his first Annual Message to Congress, 
he argues that the tariff should not be 
changed because “our experience in the 
past has shown that sweeping revisions 
of the tariff are apt to produce condi- 
tions closely approaching panic in the 
business world. It is most impor- 
tant that we should maintain the high 
level of our present prosperity.”’'*° 

128 Works, XIV, pp. 3-11. 

129 [bid., p. 210. 
130 Works, XV, pp. 97-98. 
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When Roosevelt delivered his famous 
Muckrake Speech in 1906 which was de- 
signed to curb the excessive agitation 
of Sinclair, Norris, Phillips, Howe, Tar- 
bell and others, he used complementary 
appeals rather pointedly. He attacked 
the agitators with fear of the conse- 
quences of their work and then appealed 
for@éveryone to be more constructive in 
their attitude and to do nobler deeds. 
Roosevelt contended that the “man who 
never does anything else, who never 
thinks or speaks or writes, save of his 
feats with the muck-rake, speedily be- 
comes, not a help to society, but one of 
the eva.” * 
“There is filth on the floor, and it must 
be scraped up with the muck-rake,” but, 
said Roosevelt: “If they only knew when 


most potent forces for 


to stop raking the muck, and to look up- 
ward to the celestial crown above them, 
to the crown of worthy endeavor.”!* 
Shortly after Roosevelt left the presi- 
dency, he made a speaking tour of Eu- 
rope and South America. In one of these 
delivered at the 
Sorbonne in Paris, France, he uses the 
same technique of 


occasional speeches 
counterbalancing 
“higher” motives against “baser’” mo- 
tives. In this particular 
aroused anger against the radicals in 
the French government and praised the 


speech he 


man who “spends himself in a worthy 
Said Roosevelt: “It is not the 
critic the 
points out how the strong man stumbles, 


cause.” 


who counts; not man who 


or where the doer of deed could have 
On “the 
credit belongs to the man who .. . strives 


done_ better.” the contrary, 


valiantly; who errs, and comes short 
again, . . . but who does actually strive 
to do the deeds; who spends himself in 
. In the same. speech, 


Poa 
133 


a worthy cause. 
he arouses contempt for the “orator who 


131 Works, XVI, pp. 415-424. 

132 Ibid., p. 418. 

133 Roosevelt, European and African Addres- 
sés, Pp. 31. 
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persuades “his hearers to put false val- 
ues on things, it merely makes him a 
power for mischief.” Then Roosevelt 
praises the orator who has a “moral 
quality” behind his gift."** In another 
part of the same speech he arouses fear 
of an unbridled socialist doctrine in 
France. Said Roosevelt: “It would spell 
sheer destruction; it would produce gros- 
ser wrong and outrage, fouler immoral- 
ity, than any existing system.”!*> In 
place of the loyalty to a class, Roosevelt 
pleaded for “loyalty to the republic” if 
France would be a strong nation. 

After Roosevelt returned from his 
tour of Europe in 1910 he began a speak- 
ing tour of the United States that was 
probably designed to awaken the pro- 
gressive element in the Republican 
party. In one of his typical speeches at 
Columbus, Ohio, he used many of these 
complementary appeals to the “higher’’ 
and “‘baser” motives. Speaking about 
social and economic reform, Roosevelt 
said that: “Those who oppose all reform 
will do well to remember that ruin in 
its worst form is inevitable if our na- 
tional life brings us nothing better than 
swollen fortunes.’’'*° In contrast to this 
arousal of fear, he pits an appeal to 
justice and equality. Said Roosevelt: 
‘“. . . the essence of the struggle is to 
equalize opportunity, destroy _ privi- 
a 

Speeches made by Roosevelt during 
1914-1918 were filled with emotional 


appeals. Most of them contained strong 


drives at contempt and hatred for the 
Axis powers but during the Presidential 
election of 1916 many of them contained 
vicious attacks on President Wilson and 
the democratic administration. It was 
characteristic, of Roosevelt to attack with 
the “baser” motives such as fear, disgust, 

134 Tbid., p. 41. 

135 [bid., p. 57. 


136 Works, XVII, p. 20. 
137 Tbid., p. 9. 





and hatred and to conjure to action with 
“higher” motives such as_ patriotism, 
pride, and tradition. He used this tech- 
nique in his Cooper Union speech dur- 
ing the presidential campaign of 1916. 
Said Roosevelt: ‘““The times have needed 
a Washington or a Lincoln. Untortu- 
nately, we have been granted only 
another Buchanan.”'** But it was dur- 
ing this war period that Roosevelt em- 
ployed “baser” drives to the exclusion 
of the “higher” appeals. That is, the 
complementary use of these appeals is 
not so prevalent as it was in his earlier 
speeches. 

Throughout all of  Roosevelt’s 
speeches there is found a fairly generous 
supply of “emotionally loaded” words. 
It is more accurate to say that he was a 
maker of phrases than a user of phrases. 
He coined such phrases as “muckrakers,”’ 
“wild agitators,” “hot-headed zealots,” 
“polyglot boarding house,” ‘“hyphen- 
ated-citizens,” ‘“‘wealthy sharks,” ‘“male- 
factors of great wealth,” “nature fakers,” 
“wild preachers of unrest,” and many 
others. But if one surveys a large num- 
ber of Roosevelt’s speeches one will dis- 
cover that he was not an excessive user 
of “emotionally loaded” words and 
phrases, except during the period of 
World War I. 


CONCLUSION 


It is important to remember that 
Roosevelt set forth little, if any, theory 
about invention. Conclusions, there- 
fore, are drawn from an investigation 
of the addresses of Theodore Roosevelt; 
from what he did, not from what he 
said should be done. 

It is possible to construct at least six 
principles that apparently guided 
Roosevelt in his selection of issues. He 
probably believed that topics should be: 
(1) national in scope for a_ political 


188 Works, XVIII, p. 442. 
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speaker; (2) based on praise and blame; 
(3) interesting and appropriate to the 
audience and occasion; (4) wary and 
antithetical; (5) timely, and (6) pred- 
icated on moral and ethical principles. 
Probably the most important source 
of his influence as a speaker was ethos. 
Roosevelt brought to his audience an 
aura that is difficult to describe. With 
few exceptions, people believed him to 
be an honest, clean, upright, fair, fear- 
less, sincere, and 
They expected 


hard-hitting man. 
him to “pull no 
punches” in his attack on labor, on capi- 
tal or on “wild preachers of unrest;” and 
at the same time they expected him to 
be exceedingly fair. It is believed that 
Roosevelt was most of these things, at 
least in his own terms. His ethical per- 
suasion is attributable, in part, to his 
identification with a strict moral code 
of beliefs which appealed to the major- 
ity of his audience. In addition, ethical 
persuasion was manifested in specific 
speech techniques such as referring to 
esteemed characters, speaking briefly, 
and choosing occasions on which to 
speak. 

Logic was probably Rossevelt’s weak- 
est form of support. The logical struct- 
ure of his speeches was loose and trunca- 


ted. He was primarily interested in get- 
ting people to believe what he thought 
was right-and he found it easier to carry 
his point by other means of support. 


Roosevelt was effective in his use of 
emotional appeal. His appeals may be 
divided into two categories: appeals to 
the “higher” motives such as pride, re- 
spect, love for one’s country, honesty, 
justice, equality, and hope for the fu- 
ture; and appeals to the “baser’’ motives 
such as contempt, disgust, fear, and 
hatred. In many instances he used these 
appeals independently, but more often, 
he used them to complement each other; 
he attacked with the “baser’’ motives 
and recommended with the “higher’’ 
motives. His use of this technique was, 
at times, obtrusive and too obvious to 
influence the more sophisticated, but it 
usually brought results from the major- 
ity of his audience. 


This study is concerned with Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's practices in invention. 
These practices should be of consider- 
able interest to the student of public 
speaking because they represent the 
principles of one who became influen- 
tial as a political speaker with little, if 
any, formal training in public speaking. 
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THE FORENSIC SPEAKING OF CLARENCE DARROW 


MARTIN MALONEY 
Northwestern University 


I. INTRODUCTION ., 

HIS paper presents an analysis of 
ow rhetorical techniques of Clarence 
Darrow, a man who made a lifelong 
career of a kind of advocacy which is 
rarely observed in our contemporary 
national life. The causes which Darrow 
espoused and the persons whom he de- 
fended were almost universally unpopu- 
lar. Yet he was able, by speaking in the 
courts, before large general audiences, 
and even on occasion before the na- 
tional Congress, to demonstrate his con- 
viction that all causes are entitled to a 
fair consideration, that every dog has his 
day in the courts of the world. 

Darrow was acutely conscious of his 
status as defender of the underdog. On 
those occasions when he was inclined to 
boast of his achievements, or to justify 
his lifework, it was this theme, which he 
almost invariably rehearsed. Thus, 
when he himself was on trial in Los 
Angeles in 1912, his argument to the 
jury might almost be reduced to two 
brief sentences: “I have stood for the 
weak and the poor. I have stood for the 
men who toil.”? 

Darrow was possessed of an intense 
emotional need to assume the role of 
protector of the poor, the hated, the 
condemned of society. How this need 
was woven into the very texture of his 
life, from childhood on, we shall later 
briefly observe. For the present, it is 
enough to note that this compelling 
emotional drive all his life forced Dar- 
row to acquire, develop, and use the rhe- 
torician’s skills. He could no more have 
lived without argumentative and_per- 


1 Plea of Clarence Darrow in His Own De- 
fense (Los Angeles, 1915), p. 6. 


suasive speaking than he could have 
lived without breathing. 

How effective Darrow’s speech tech- 
niques were, in relation to his larger au- 
dience, is nearly impossible to judge. He 
was himself profoundly pessimistic about 
his audiences, and had little faith that 
his words would do much to change 
them. We can estimate with reasonable 
probability the success of his court 
pleas; and it is perhaps reasonable to 
assume, with reservations, that the ef- 
ficacy of his general speaking may be 
judged by this standard. 

This at least may be said of Darrow. 
Here was a man who for nearly forty 
years plead minority causes. Though he 
wrote a number of books, he—and his 
convictions—became known to the 
American public largely through his 
speaking. Whether or not it is possible 
to determine the larger results of his 
career, the techniques of such a speaker 
should certainly be worth analysis. 


Darrow was born in the town of Kins- 
man, Ohio, in 1857. His childhood was 
ordinary enough, except for the influ- 
ence which his father exercised upon 
him. Amirus Darrow was a skeptic and 
intellectual by habit, who had originally 
been educated for the ministry. By the 
time he had taken his degree, he had 
lost his faith; in Kinsman, he had _ be- 
come woodworker to the community 
during business hours, a student in his 
leisure moments, and village atheist and 
radical at all times. Clarence Darrow 
was deeply and permanently influenced 
by his father; from him, and from the 
situation in which the father placed the 
son, the young man derived a_ broad 
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humanitarianism, a hatred of oppres- 
sion, and a habit of fighting for unpopu- 
lar causes. 

The elder Darrow’s perpetual dissen- 
sion from the opinions of his neighbors 
quite naturally branded him as “an odd 
one.” The finding Amirus 
Darrow markedly different from them- 
selves, saw in him a potential enemy, if 
not an actual one. And this verdict was 
extended from Darrow to his whole fam- 


villagers, 


ily. His son later wrote: 

On religious and social questions our family 
early learned to stand alone. My father was 
the village infidel, and gradually came to glory 
in his reputation. Within a radius of five miles 
were other as well, and these men 
formed a select group of their own. We were 
not denied association with the church mem- 
bers; the communicants of the smaller churches 
were our friends. For instance, there was a 
Catholic society that met at the home of one 
of its adherents once 
and between them and our family there grew 
up a sort of kinship. We were alike strangers 
in a more or less hostile land.2 


“infidels” 


in two or three weeks, 


In these few sentences is probably 
contained a full and adequate explana- 
tion of why Clarence Darrow was what 
he was. The long years of social ostra- 
cism, of stinging gossip, of smug epithets 
and casual contempt, must have taught 
Darrow to stand perpetually in fighting 
pose. The majority of men, he learned, 
were his enemies; as such, he observed 
them; he saw their petty dishonesties, 
their sly indecencies, their safe brutality, 
their righteous wickedness. A thousand 
times a year he must have rehearsed 
these matters to himself; nothing else 
could account for his later-employed 
gift of invective in slashing at the rich, 
the powerful, the respectable. A greater 
philosopher than himself{—Leo Tolstoy— 
taught him not to hate these men; in- 
stead, to pity them as he depised their 
meanness and stupidity. But he never 


2 The Story of My Life (New York, 1932), 


Pp. 14-15. 


forgot that they were, officially and as a 
group, the enemy. 

He learned, by the same token, that 
the poor and the despised and the out- 
cast were his friends, his companions in 
the ill-regard of the mob. He did not 
forget this lesson either. To the end of 
his life he could never refuse to help one 
of them who needed it. 

The 
left 
fascination 
He had 
long admired the prosperous appear- 


He was Amirus Darrow’s son. 
fascination of verbal battles never 


him. Indeed, it was this 


which led him to study law. 


ance, the loud, eloquent voices and rich 
invective of the country lawyers; and 
so, as he grew older, he decided to study 
for the profession.* 


Also, as he himself put it, “I was never 
fond of manual labor. I felt I was made 


for better things.” 


Darrow attended district school and 
the academy at Kinsman, spent a yea 
at Allegheny College, and finally taught 
district school for a time. During this 
period he began to read law. After a 
time, he was able to spend a year at the 
University of Michigan Law School, and 
a year further in an office at Youngs- 
town, Ohio. 


Having passed his bar examinations, 
Darrow practised for a time in Andovet 
and Ashtabula, Ohio; then he went to 
Chicago. Here he began to make as 
many political speeches as he could, 
An 
the single tax won him some publicity, 
and the favorable attention of Henry 
George and John Altgeld, Democratic 
leader of Illinois. 


with ultimate success. address on 


As a result, Darrow 
received an appointment to the legal 
staff of the city of Chicago, and within 
He 
later resigned, to accept a similar posi- 


a few years became chief of staff. 


3 Tbid., p. 28. 
'Tbid., p. 2 
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tion with the Chicago and Northwestern 
Railroad, 

Up to this time, Darrow had main- 
tained his humanitarianism as a kind 
of hobby, by reading, by lecturing to 
radical groups, by his warm friendship 
with Altgeld. Now, in 1895, Chicago 
was shaken by the strike of Eugene 
Debs’ American Railway Union. Presi- 
dent Cleveland broke the strike with 
troops, and Debs and his associates were 
arrested on the charge that they had vio- 
lated a court injunction. Darrow was 
asked to defend them. It was an ex- 
tremely important decision in his life. 
To accept Debs’ case meant that he must 
give up his prospering career as a cor- 
poration lawyer, and instead deal with 
the thankless, difficult practice of the 
labor counsel. He accepted. 

During the next twenty years, from 
1895 to 1915, Darrow rose to national 
fame as a defender of labor cases. His 
first trial of importance was the Debs 
case (1895); in addition to this, he de- 
fended Thomas I. Kidd and others in a 
Wisconsin conspiracy case which grew 
out of a strike; he represented the an- 
thracite coal miners of Pennsylvania in 
the arbitration hearings following the 
strike of 1902; he defended William D. 
Haywood, Charles Moyer, and George 
Pettibone on a charge of murdering ex- 
Governor Steunenberg of Idaho (1907) ; 
he represented the MacNamara brothers 
on a charge of bombing the Los Angeles 
Times (1910-1911); and he defended 
himself on a charge of bribery which re- 
sulted from the MacNamara case (1912- 
1913). 

During these years, Darrow achieved 
a great reputation for his defense of 
“hopeless” cases; and at the same time 
he gradually developed a workable for- 
mula for legal advocacy. This method 
Darrow had perfected by the time of 
the Haywood trial; and he later used it 
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with considerable success in the remark- 
able plea which he delivered in his own 
defense. 

The world war, and his bitterness at 
the bribery charge which he had just 
escaped, caused Darrow to abandon the 
field of labor pleading, and now he 
entered a period of general criminal 
practice in which he produced some of 
his finest legal arguments and enjoyed 
his greatest popular success. In 1920 
and 1921, he defended Arthur Person 
and a group of Chicago communists on 
indictments arising out of the Alien and 
Sedition Acts. In 1924 he tried the case 
of Richard Loeb and Nathan Leopold, 
two wealthy young men of Chicago who 
had confessed to the murder of fourteen- 
year-old Robert Franks. He went to 
Tennessee in 1925 to appear in behalf 
of John Scopes in a test case involving 
the recently-passed anti-evolution bill. 
In 1927 he defended Dr. Ossian Sweet 
and his associates, all negroes, for the 
murder of a white man during a Detroit 
race-riot. In 1929 he defended Calogero 
Greco and Donato Carillo, Italian anti- 
fascists of New York City, for the mur- 
der of two members of a fascist group. 

The twenties were the years of Dar- 
row’s greatest fame as a legal advocate. 
The expansion of his talents and inter- 
ests into the many areas represented by 
his major cases, and the perfection of 
his speaking method, allowed him to 
build a remarkable record of successful 
pleading, to acquire an international 
reputation for his skill, and to deliver 
some of his most skillfully constructed 
arguments. 

The years which then remained to 
him—1930 to 1938—were years of repeti- 
tion and decline. In 1932, he was chief 
of defense counsel in the notorious Mas- 
sie case of Honolulu, in which Lieu- 
tenant Massie, with others, was accused 
of having murdered a Hawaiian who 
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was supposed to have raped Mrs. Massie. 
By this time, Darrow was well past his 
professional prime, and the case could 
hardly have elicited much genuine sym- 
pathy from him. He also appeared from 
time to time in minor trials; and in ad- 
dition, debated and lectured widely. 
His debates, during these years, were 
repetitive patchworks of argument 
drawn from earlier and greater speeches: 
his lectures were the same that he had 
delivered on crime and punishment, on 
philosophy and philosophers, during his 
earliest years of practice. Even these ac- 
tivities he was forced to give up around 
1935-36; and from that time until the 
spring of 1938, when he died, he lived 
in virtual retirement. 


II. THE Score OF DARROW’S SPEAKING 


During his legal career, Darrow is 
said to have appeared in or to have been 
associated with 
trials. 


some two thousand 
It would probably be more ac- 
curate to say that there is no way to com- 
pute the number of his cases. His most 
widely-publicized trials were the hear- 
ings following the anthracite coal strike, 
the trial of William Haywood, Darrow’s 
own trial, the Loeb-Leopold trial, the 
Scopes trial, and the Massie trial. In 
all of these trials, as in his minor cases, 
Darrow’s addresses to the judge or jury 
were prominently featured, and appear 
to have been the factor which determin- 
ed the success or failure of his defenses. 
One of Darrow’s most notable failures 
was his early (1903) defense of John 
Turner, an English anarchist, before the 
Supreme Court. Mr. Theodore Schroe- 
der, a life-long defender of civil liber- 
ties, and one of the outstanding mem- 
bers of the Free Speech League, which 
retined Darrow in this case, writes: 

I did not hear Darrow’s argument in the 
Turner case, and those who did are dead. 
I think it probable that Darrow’s argument 
before the Supreme Court was a failure—as 


I remember it his printed argument was very 
loosely and very badly constructed. The kind 
of talk that is most effective with the Supreme 
Court is not the kind that he was best qualified 
to make. He was a masher with a jury.5 

In addition, Darrow engaged in de- 
bate almost constantly from his earliest 
years. ‘The number of his individual ap- 
pearances must have run well into the 
thousands, for his public career as a de- 
bater continued from 1892-93, when he 
engaged in the discussions of the Sunset 
Club in Chicago, to approximately 
1935." Subject matter for these debates 
was drawn chiefly from the fields of poli- 
tics, economics, and general sociology.’ 


These debates served a useful purpose 
in the development of Darrow’s speak- 
ing; in his earlier years, they provided a 
testing ground for the materials he later 
used in legal arguments; in his later 
years, they supplied him with a large 
audience hear 
him discuss the issues which had inter- 


which was willing to 


ested him all his life. 


Finally, Darrow lectured almost con- 
stantly, from the time he came to Chi- 
cago in the eighties until the end ol 
his life. His lectures were comparatively 
there were several on 
various philosophers, two or three on 


few in number; 


philosophical subjects, and a few on 
miscellaneous topics.* These lectures he 
repeated, in about the same form, over 
the whole period of his active life. The 
copy of Darrow’s lecture on Tolstoy 
which I examined was published in 


5In a letter to the author dated June 19, 
1941. 

6 The Sunset Club, Chicago. The Meetings 
of 1892-93 (Chicago, 1894), 244 pp. 

7 For instance, “Do Human Beings Have A 
Free Will?”, a debate with George B. Foster; 
“Resolved, that Capital Punishment is a Wise 
Public Policy,” with Alfred J. Talley; “Should 
the 18th Amendment Be Repealed?’, with Clar- 
ence True Wilson. ; 

* For instance, “Pessimism, A Lecture,” pub- 
lished in 1920; “Voltaire,” 1918; “Facing Life 
Fearlessly,” 1929; “Insects and Men: Instinct 
and Reason,” 1928. 
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igo2. He is said to have given the sam. 
lecture in Chicago as a young lawyer, 
1892-1900. In 1925, during the Scopes 
trial, he presented what was apparently 
about the same talk to a meeting of the 
Young Men’s Hebrew Association. Dur- 
ing the later years of the twenties, he 
delivered numerous lectures on crimi- 
nology, and especially on capital pun- 
ishment. These were chiefly drawn from 
his earlier writings on this topic, and 
from his plea in the Loeb-Leopold case. 
Thus, in 1926, Darrow delivered a 
speech against capital punishment be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives in Washing- 
ton. As reported in the New York 
Times, this speech might almost have 
been drawn verbatim from his defense 
of Loeb and Leopold (1924), or even 
from one of his earlier criminological 
works.® 

His most important, immediate au- 
diences were his juries; and only with 
them is his success measurable. Darrow 
spoke as well to courtroom spectators, 
and to the great numbers of people who 
heard him lecture and debate; and in 
addition he reached a still greater num- 
ber indirectly through newspaper and 
word-of-mouth accounts of his trials. 
For instance, more than 100 American 
newspaper correspondents, and two Eng- 
lish pressmen, covered the Scopes trial. 
The average daily press file, when court 
was in session, amounted to 165,000 
words.'® Yet the decisions of his juries 
were of great instant concern to him; 
and these verdicts are the most tangible 
of all the effects of his speaking. In con- 
nection with the Loeb-Leopold trial, he 
wrote: 

No client of mine has ever been put to 


death, and I felt that it would almost, if 
not quite, kill me if it should happen. I have 


® February 2, 1926, 18:1. 
10 Figures taken from School and_ Society 
(August 1, 1925). 
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never been able to read the story of an execu- 
tion. I always left town if possible on the day 
of a hanging. i am strongly—call it morbidly 
who will—against killing.11 

On this basis, Darrow was remarkably 
successful as an advocate. He boasted 
that, in fifty years of criminal practice, 
much of it in capital cases, he had never 
had a client executed. Of his major de- 
fenses, from that of Haywood to that of 
Massie, not one was unsuccessful. And 
this is remarkable; for Darrow achieved 
fame as a man who tried “impossible” 
cases. 


III. Issues AND ATTITUDES IN DARROW’S 
SPEECHES 


Clarence Darrow spoke and _ wrote 
chiefly in three fields of thought: crimi- 
nology, religion, and philosophy, and 
capital and labor economics. The key 
to understanding his attitudes on any of 
these topics is this: he was a humani- 
tarian. He believed in the rights of the 
individual, as against those of property, 
or of any institution or organization. 
As the preceding biographical sketch 
will have indicated, Darrow’s concern 
with the problems of labor and of crimi- 
nology was not rooted in his early life. 
He himself had a distinct aversion to 
manual labor; and his father was more 
scholar than workman. He apparently 
knew little or nothing of criminology 
until, as a young lawyer, he read John 
Altgeld’s book, “Our Penal Machinery 
and Its Victims.’’'*? To religion in its 
least happy aspect, he was of course thor- 
oughly exposed from boyhood on. But 
his attitudes even on this topic seem to 
have been determined chiefly by the 
powerful humanitarianism which he de- 
rived from his father and from his earl- 
iest social experiences. Thus, when Dar- 


11 The Story of My Life, p. 232. 

12 Altgeld, John, Live Questions, Including 
Our Penal Machinery and Its Victims (New 
York, n.d.), 296 pp. 
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row spoke on criminology, he said that 
there was no “crime” in the ordinary 
meaning of the word. That was a fiction 
of rulers, of prosecutors and judges. 
From Altgeld’s book, already men- 
tioned, he derived a lasting belief in 
the inflexibility and harshness of the 
penal code. In an address called “Crime 
and Criminals,” which he delivered at 
the Cook County Jail, in Chicago, he told 
the prisoners there assembled that, in 
his opinion, some of them were victims 
of bad luck—they had been forced by 
society into “criminal” behavior and 
were now being punished for having 
been caught; while others were present 
because of occupational hazards, risks 
taken in the course of their peculiar un- 
dertakings, no different in kind from the 
risks taken by more conventional busi- 
ness men.'* In rare instances, Darrow 
thought, crime was a disease, springing 
from physical or psychological defects. 
Thus, in Resist Not Evil, one of his 
earlier books, he remarks: “Not only are 
these prisoners deficient in stature and 
intellect, but the shape of their heads 
shows them different from other men. 
As a class their heads are much less sym- 
the 
higher faculties are much less developed 


metrical and what are known as 


than with the ordinary man.’'* Where 
criminal behavior can be shown to have 
a physical basis, Darrow felt that the 


13 Darrow, Clarence, Crime and Criminals 
(Chicago, 1919), 37 Ppp. 

14 Darrow, Clarence, Resist Not Evil (Chica- 
go, 1903), p. 88 This comment provides a good 
example of Darrow’s development of the topics 
of his discourse. As the years went by, he aban- 
doned Lombroso’s specific explanations of crim- 
inality for those of Watson and Freud, yet to 
the end of his public career he maintained the 
thesis that the rare cases of criminal behavior 
in which the crime is not a function of the 
social or economic environment, may be attrib- 
uted to physical or psychological defect. That 
is, in all his argumentative and _ persuasive 
speaking, Darrow assumed his conclusions, and 
freely manipulated the specific topics and pro- 
bative materials which he used to reach, or 
rather to rationalize, these conclusions. 


“criminal” is merely a sick man who 
ought to be hospitalized; so he argued in 
the Loeb-Leopold trial, and in “Crime 
and Criminals,” where he earlier devel- 
oped this line of reasoning, he cited the 
abnormally acquisitive behavior of the 
elder Rockefeller as an instance of anti- 
social activity rooted in mental disease.*® 
Where criminal behavior, on the other 
hand, is evidently the product of a social 
system which forces the normal instincts 
of a man into conflict with the law, he 
thought the system ought to be changed. 
For courts and their scheme of punish- 
ment for crime, he had only anger and 
contempt. that 
Darrow, while trying a minor case be- 
fore a jury, was interrupted by the 
prosecutor, who urged that the defense 
was trying to cheat the law of a danger- 
ous criminal. Almost without taking a 
breath, Darrow shouted, “The law? To 
hell with the law! My business is to save 
this defendant from the Oddly 
enough, he was not cited for contempt.'® 


Victor Yarros recalls 


law!” 


Darrow’s sympathy with the oppres- 
sed led him, early in his career, to 
become a practical “friend of labor.” 
Once so identified, he acquired specific 
beliefs which he expressed in his several 
major pleas. Consequently, his specific 
attitudes are not important, though 
they are worthy of brief mention. The 
Darrow argued, 


competition, 


industrial system, 


through its feature of 
forced employers to regard labor as a 
simple commodity; to buy it as cheaply 
and make it go as far as possible. The 
union was the only force that stood be- 
the 


worker and this heartless attitude of 


tween the rights of individual 


many employers. The battle between 

unions and employers was, therefore, a 

real war, conducted on many levels and 
15 Op. cit., pp. 8-9. 


16 Mr. Yarros, in an interview with the au- 
thor. 
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many fronts.'? Violence committed by 
the unions in the course of this conflict 
Darrow could not praise, for he was a 
believer in non-violence; but when it 
occurred he generally found extenuat- 
ing circumstances to excuse it. 

In the field of philosophy, Darrow 
made a religion of denial. He thought 
that man was a tragic and meaningless 
phenomenon in a chaotic universe, that 
there was no hope for any human being 
in the present or future, and that man 
could only bear the cruelty of existence 
by subjecting himself to constant spirit- 
ual narcosis. Organized religion and its 
dogma he hated for its cruelty, its nar- 
rowness, and its oppression of human 
beings; thus, he criticized the Christian 
God for his terrible and irrational ven- 
geance on man. 


IV. Darrow’s SPEECH METHODS 


Darrow’s speech methods were, so far 
as the writer is aware, highly individu- 
alistic. A careful reading of his major 
speeches, together with some study of 
contemporary reports on their manner 
of delivery, will reveal a self-consistent, 
highly personalized rhetoric which Dar- 
row developed over the long years of 
speaking experience. A _ brief, general 


summary of this rhetoric is, then, here- 


with presented. 


The Selection of an Audience 


One of the few situations in which it 
is possible for a persuasive speaker to 
select the audience whom he is to ad- 
dress is a trial by jury. Consequently, 
the selection of the twelve jurors is made 
an important part of the game of crimi- 
nal law. Prosecution and defense coun- 
sel are permitted to question the pros- 
pective juror, with the idea of discover- 
ing whether he is too prejudiced to give 
fair judgment in the case. If they show 


17 Darrow, Clarence, The Open Shop (Chi- 
cago, 1909), 32 pp. 


that he is, he may be challenged for 
cause and excused. In addition, each 
side is allowed a certain number of per- 
emptory challenges, which are used to 
dispose of undesirable jurors who can- 
not otherwise be challenged. 


Darrow was an expert in_ selecting 
and influencing juries. He knew, almost 
instinctively, how to select men with 
whom his habitual appeals would be 
persuasive. In one case, for instance, he 
peremptorily challenged a juror because 
the man lived in Evanston, Illinois, and 
consequently, as Darrow explained, 
could have neither emotional under- 
standing of his client nor human sym- 
pathy in general.'* Again, in the Greco- 
Carillo case, he challenged another in- 
dividual because he had been a banker 
for seventeen years.'® 


In order to use these peremptory chal- 
lenges as sparingly as possible, Darrow 
gradually built up an excellent method, 
rather Socratic in nature, of discrediting 
jurors he did not want. He would begin 
with easy discussion of the juror’s opin- 
ions on the trial, until the man betrayed 
himself; and then he would snap, “Chal- 
lenge for cause!” and the juror would be 
excused. William Haywood describes’ 
this process as Darrow used it in the 
Idaho case: 


In the panels selected, all the bankers in 
the county had been called as jurymen, but 
Darrow disposed of those in short order. He 
would begin by asking if they were acquainted 
with the case; if they read newspapers; if they 
had formed an opinion; whether evidence 
would be required to change this opinion. Then 
he would show by his questions that there 
was little difference between a banker and a 
burglar; one worked in the daytime with in- 
terest and stock-juggling as the means of rob- 
bery, while the other worked at night with 
the jimmy and nitroglycerine. He would then 


18 Told to the author by Mr. Victor Yarros, 
formerly a partner in Darrow’s law firm. 

19 Harrison, Charles Y., Clarence Darrow 
(New York, 1931), pp. 359-360. 
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challenge them for cause. It was like killing 
snakes,20 

Reporters who watched Darrow’s court- 
room methods almost always comment- 
ed on these simple, innocent questions, 
the casual approach.*! 


Darrow habitually proceeded on the 
‘theory that a man’s emotional and in- 
tellectual habits carry over from his 
everyday life to his period of jury serv- 
ice. He was quite frank in describing 
the basis on which he selected a jury. At 
a dinner of the Quadrangle Club, in 
Chicago, 1933, he said: 


Jurymen seldom convict a person they like, 
or acquit one they dislike. The main work 
of a trial lawyer is to make a jury like his 
client, or at least, to feel sympathy for him; 
facts regarding the crime are relatively unim- 
portant. 
little education 
feeling. The Irish 
are always the best jurymen for the defense. 
I don’t want a Scotchman, for he has too little 
human feeling; I don’t want a Scandinavian, 
for he has too much respect for the law as 
law. In general, | don’t ‘want a religious per- 


I try to get with 


yet with much 


a jury 
human 


son, for he believes in sin and punishment. 
The defendant should avoid rich men who 
have a high regard for law as they make it 
and use it. The ‘smug and_ ultra-respectable 
think they are the guardians of society, and 
they believe the law is for them. 

The 
has_ trouble, 


luck, 
more or less a 


man who is down on his who 


who is failure, 
is much kinder to the poor and unfortunate 


than are the rich and selfish.22 


Having selected the sort of audience 
he wanted, or as near it as the prosecu- 
tion would permit, Darrow became a 
brilliant manipulator of juror’s emo- 


tions. Arthur Garfield Hays, who was 


associated with Darrow in several trials, 
has summarized his method neatly: 
Then would 


Darrow 


stand up, slouch his 


20 Haywood, William, 
The Autobiography of 
(New York, 1929), p. 209. 

21 E.g., the New York Times report of April 
6, 1932, 3:1, in relation to the Massie case. 

22 Quoted in Sutherland, Edwin H., Princi- 
ples of Criminology (New York, 1939). p. 290. 


Bill Haywood’s 
William D. 


Book: 
Haywood 


shoulders, talk quietly, and for an hour would 
hardly mention the facts of the case on trial. 
In homely language and with a great wealth 
of illustrations, he would’ talk about human 
beings, the difficulties of life, the futility of 
human plans, the misfortunes of the de- 
fendant, the strange workings of fate and chance 
that had landed him in his trouble. . . . Dar- 
row would try to make the jury understand, 
not so much the case, as the defendant... . 
If a District Attorney can persuade the jury 
to hate the defendant, his case is largely won. 
So Darrow tries to persuade a jury to like 
the defendant, to be on guard against doing 
an injustice. Even his statement of the facts 
of the case will have to do with the defendant 
himself as a human being, rather than with 
the legal significance of the evidence. In the 
ordinary labor defendant is 
charged with crime, Darrow will show that his 
client 


case, where the 
was not moved by greed or personal 
interest; he was fighting for his fellows. He 
will travel far beyond the immediate issue of 
guilt or innocence, leaving with the 
desire to do what 


jury a 
can for the defendant, 
even if guilty; to acquit him if innocent. The 
whole background of a case takes on a different 
coloring from his deeply sympathetic manner 
of presentation.2% 


they 


Darrow himself was cynical about the 
above approach to defending a client. 
Hervey White tells how “once I had 
spoken of reasoning with a jury. He 
|Darrow| turned to me with good-na- 
tured, even affectionate contempt. ‘You 
You make 
the jury want to free the prisoner, and 


don’t reason with a jury. 


they will find the reason!’ "*4 


Darrow’s Method of Preparation 


One would imagine, to read Darrow’s 
lengthy jury pleas—the major ones range 
from four to .eleven and a half hours— 
that they required intensive direct pre- 
paration. They did not. Darrow re- 
fused to prepare his addresses,?° and his 


dilatoriness in looking up legal prece- 


23 Hays, Arthur Garfield, Trial By Prejudice 
(New York, 1935), PP- 355-357- 

24In a letter to the author, June, 1941. 

25 Mr. Irving Stone, author of Clarence Dar- 
row for the Defense, in an interview with the 
author. 
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dent for hig cases was the despair of his 
partners.*° |When notes were prepared 
by his assistants, he refused to use them 
in presenting his pleas.*7 According 
to George Whitehead, Darrow’s mana- 
ger for his two debate tours, Dar- 
row would sometimes ask for some blank 
paper and a pencil just before he de- 
bated, with the comment that he “had 
to fix up a speech.” But usually he did 
not write on the paper; or at best, jotted 
down brief reminders for his rebuttals.?* 
Norman Thomas confirms this opinion 
of Darrow’s haphazard direct prepara- 
tion; he tells how Darrow was to debate 
on one occasion, on the topic of the 
world court. He wandered into the an- 
teroom where Thomas—the chairman of 


‘the debate—and his opponent were wait- 


ing. “Either of you boys got a copy of 
the protocols of the court?” he de- 
manded. “I never read them.’’?® 

In short, as far as any available evi- 
dence shows, Darrow never prepared a 
jury plea or debate in his career, and 
refused to use notes which others had 
prepared. 

Yet the quality of his greatest argu- 
ments indicates beyond doubt that he 
had put into them the preparation of 
a lifetime’s experience; and this is pre- 
cisely what he did. It is surely apparent 
that Darrow’s finest legal arguments 
came in the course of or at the end of 
long periods of study and thought and 
discussion on the topics they concerned. 
His labor pleas, the Loeb-Leopold ar- 
gument, are especially good examples. 
As for his debates, we have already 
pointed out that they were, for the 
most part, extensions of his legal argu- 

26 Mr. Victor Yarros, in an interview with the 
author. 

27 As, for instance, in the complicated hear- 
ings following the anthracite coal strike, in 
1902. 

28 Whitehead, George, Clarence Darrow—the 


Big Minority Man (Girard, Kansas, 1929), p. 6. 
29In an interview, with the author. 


ment in which he tried to popularize 
his beliefs with a larger audience than 
the courtroom permitted. 


Invention in Darrow’s Speeches 

The characteristic pattern of logical 
proof in Darrow’s legal arguments is 
dual. In almost every instance he either 
adopts two major lines of argument, 
differing in form, or he uses two types 
of argument to establish a single major 
contention. 

The first and most important of these 
lines of argument is causal. Either Dar- 
row attempts to justify his clients by an 
inquiry into the motives behind their 
acts, or he delves into the historical, 
causative factors of the act itself. In the 
Loeb-Leopold case, of course, much of 
Darrow’s plea dealt with the pyschologi- 
cal factors behind his client’s crime; his 
argument ran that Loeb and Leopold 
had murdered young Bobbie Franks be- 
cause of certain physical and psychologi- 
cal defects for which they could not be 
held responsible. In the Massie case, 
he used essentially the same line of ar- 
gument, claiming that Massie was nearly 
insane as a result of his personal mis- 
fortunes when he shot Joseph Kaha- 
hawai. In most of his labor cases, Dar- 
row dealt with the historical causes of 
the acts under question. Thus in the 
woodworkers case he pointed out 
throughout his speech that the strike 
of the woodworkers was not an isolated 
occurrence but rather an incident in 
“the great battle of human liberty”; 
and in doing this, of course, he placed 
the case in an entirely new context, very 
favorable to his clients. When Darrow 
defended Haywood, he used his client 
as a symbol for the whole labor cause, 
and so related the trial to all the strug- 
gles of the poor. 

These statements of causation were 
extremely important in Darrow’s meth- 
od. When he discussed motives, he was 
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trying to get sympathy for his client— 
and this was the essential element in 
When he dealt with 
the social and economic philosophy and 


his entire method. 


history implied especially in many of 
his early cases, he was doing something 
almost as important—he was educating 
his jurors to see the entire case in a long 
perspective of events. In effect, he was 
recoloring and reshaping the whole case 
for them. The woodworkers , case pro- 
vides a notable example of this. Super- 
ficially, the case seemed isolated and 
simple enough. Kidd, Zentner, and Tro- 
iber were being tried for conspiracy by 
When Darrow 
had completed his plea, it appeared 


the State of Wisconsin. 


that George M. Paine had conspired 
with the district attorney to indict and 
try unjustly these men for their charity 
and unselfishness in aiding the oppres- 
sed. This conclusion Darrow reached by 
pointing out the history of such events 
as the woodworkers strike, and the roles 
which employers, district attorneys, de- 
tectives, labor leaders, and workingmen 
had played in them. Thus he says: 


For whatever its form, this is really not a 


criminal case. It is but an episode in the 
great battle for human liberty, a battle which 
was commenced when the tyranny and oppresion 
of man first caused him to impose upon his 
fellows and which will not end so long as the 
children of one father shall be compelled 
to support the children of another in luxury 
and ease. 

hire its 
lawyers and import its leprous detectives into 


your peaceful community; it may send _ these 


The Paine Lumber Company may 


defendants to jail, but so long as_ injustice 
and inhumanity exist, so long as employers 
grow fat and rich and powerful through their 
robbery and greed, so long as they build their 
palaces from the unpaid labor of their serfs, 
so long as they rob childhood of its life and 
sunshine and joy, you will find other con- 
spirators, thank God, that will take the places 
of these as fast as the doors of the jails shall 
close upon them.3¢ 


‘From a corrected typed copy, prepared by 
the author, after comparing a number of texts. 


‘The second of Darrow’s characteristic 
lines of argument is argument from sign. 
Having assigned the causes of a given 
act in terms of motives or social forces, 
he turns to the specific evidence in the 
the 
From his rehearsal of the evi- 


case to establish conclusions thus 
drawn. 
dence he draws numerous inferences re- 
garding what precisely has happened in 
a specific case. Thus, in the Haywood 
case, Darrow is much concerned to 
prove that the testimony of Harry Or- 
chard, chief witness for the prosecution, 
is perjured—this contention, of course, 
reaching back to his fundamental argu- 
ment that Haywood, like all great de- 
fenders of the poor, has been deliber- 
ately framed. In attempting to impeach 


Orchard’s testimony, he examines the 


circumstances under which it was 
given—notably, that Orchard, a self- 
admitted hireling of Haywood, mur- 


derer, bigamist, and so forth, had sud- 
denly experienced a religious “conver- 
sion” on instruction by one of the state's 
attorneys, and had determined to confess 
his sins. Then he rehearses Orchard’s 
life-story as presented during the trial. 
Finally, he compares Orchard with cer- 
tain of the defense witnesses. He con- 
stantly asks questions of the jury dur- 
ing this argument. Is it probable that 
a confession made under such likely 
circumstances is true? Can you believe 
the word of a man who admits himself to 


be such a scoundrel? Perhaps an ex- 
ample of this argument will serve to il- 
lustrate: 

If a man may commit every crime known 


to man; if he may be a perjurer, a thief, a 
burglar, a murderer; if he may kill man after 
man and then, when he is caught with the 
blood dripping from his 
and 


fingers, if he can 
Here now, you told 
me to do it; I was down. to your house last 
night, in your parlor, and you told me to 
plunge the dagger into that man’s heart; if 
then twelve jurors can turn away from that 
assassin with his hands dripping with blood 


turn to you Say, 
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and swear it upon you, and take your life, 
it is the flercest game that was ever put up in 
the American Republic, and that is what is 
asked for here.*1 

Again, in the Loeb-Leopold trial, 
Darrow tries first of all to establish the 
causes of his clients’ responsibility. He 
does this mainly through the reports 
and testimony of defense psychiatrists. 
But then, having done this, he analyzes 
the story of their crime, in all its insane 
details. Were these two boys sane when 
they killed Robert Franks? Were they 
responsible? These are his constant 
questions. 

Darrow’s pleas typically start with the 
argument from cause, and frequently 
this argument takes the form of a discus- 
sion of the status of the case. Then he 
discusses evidence. Afterwards, he al- 
ternates these two types of argument 
throughout the speech, ending always 
with the causal argument. 


There is, of course, a considerable use 
of rebuttal in Darrow’s pleas, but not 
as a separate line of argument. Nor- 
mally, Darrow prefers to restate and 
ridicule. prosecution contentions, follow- 
ing immediately with whatever section 
of his plea most adequately contradicts 
them. 

This same pattern appears in almost 
every one of Darrow’s pleas: argument 
from cause alternated with argument 
from sign, the causal argument being 
stated in introduction and restated in 
conclusion. Occasionally other forms of 
argument are used—in the Loeb-Leopold 
plea, for instance, Darrow introduces 
occasional analogies, which actually 
serve as pathetic rather than logical 
proof—but the general pattern remains 
constant. 


It is somewhat difhcult to characterize 
Darrow’s use of direct ethical persuasion, 


31 From a corrected typed copy. 
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since apparently he did not consciously 
use it to any great extent. 

Few direct references to himself occur 
in his speeches, and they seem to be em- 
ployed not so much for their persuasive 
value as because the discussion demands 
them. There are a few exceptions to this 
statement. What references exist, may 
be roughly classified under three head- 
ings: references to his childhood, refer- 
ences to his personal accomplishments, 
and references to his legal career. 

One of the most eloquent passages in 
the Loeb-Leopold plea is an excellent 
example of Darrow’s rare references to 
his own childhood: 

The law knows and has recognized child- 
hood for many and many a long year. The 
brain of the child is the home of dreams, of 
castles, of visions, of illusions and of delusions. 
In fact, there could be no childhood without 
delusion, for delusions are always more alluring 
than facts. Delusions, dreams and _ hallucina- 
tions are a part of the warp and woof of 
childhood. You know it and I know it. I 
remember, when I was a child, the men seemed 
tall as the trees, the trees, as tall as the moun- 
tains. I remember very well when, as a little 
boy, I swam the deepest spot in the river for 
the first time. I swam breathlessly, and landed 
with as much sense of triumph as Julius 
Caesar felt when he led his army across the 
Rubicon. I have been back since, and I can 
almost step across the same place, but it seemed 
an ocean then. And those men who I thought 
were so wonderful were dead and left nothing 
behind. I had lived in a dream.*2 

Darrow was rather proud of his intel- 
lectual achievements; and whenever oc- 
casion arose to discuss some field of his 
interest in the courtroom, he was likely 
to preface his remarks with some com- 
ment that he had studied the subject 
carefully and enthusiastically, and so 
on. Typical of this is the introduction 
to his remarks on the history of trade 
unions, which occurs in the wood- 
workers plea. 


Occasionally, too, in his later cases, 


32 From a corrected typed copy. 
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he made mention of his years in court 
to lend weight to some opinion. Thus, 
in opening his argument in defense of 
the Chicago communists, he says: “I 
must say that in all my experience, 
which now covers forty-two years, it 
seems to me that I have never seen a 
case where every cheap feeling has been 
appealed to. . . .”% 

But these reference are of minor im- 
portance in his pleas; Darrow made a 
far more subtle use of ethos than they 
would indicate. . 

Early in his career, Darrow evolved a 
courtroom character for himself, which 
was either perfectly natural or surpris- 
ingly well maintained. He appeared to 
be a simple, unsophisticated, countrified 
sort of person, in no way intrinsically 
superior to the average juror, except 
that he had read a bit more and could 
speak his mind more eloquently. The 
keynote of this character was tenderness 
and pity for the suffering. His was a 
Lincolnesque _ personality; curiously 
enough, when Darrow is compared, by 
those who heard him speak, to any other 
individual in history, it is most fre- 
quently to Lincoln or, more rarely, to 
Christ. 
was Darrow’s law partner from about 


Even Edgar Lee Masters, who 


1903 to 1911, and who detested him, 
wrote: “According to some descriptions 
of Lincoln, those who speak of Lincoln's 
cunning and his acting ability, | think 
he was more like Lincoln than any man 
I have ever known.’”** 

Darrow’s dress in court was always ex- 
tremely casual. He wore old tweed suits 
when he could, and they usually looked 
as if they had been slept in since they 
left the tailor’s hands. He never wore 
a coat in court in warm weather if he 

33 Argument of Clarence Darrow in the Case 
of the Communist Labor Party in the Criminal 
Court, Chicago (Chicago, 1920), p. 9. 


34 Across Spoon River, An Autobiography 
(New York, 1936), p. 273. 





could avoid it, and the lack of this gar- 
ment generally revealed to the jurors 
broad blue galluses of an antique cut. 
His tie was always badly tied, and nor- 
mally the knot rested about half-way 
around his neck, under one ear. One 
lock of his hair dangled always on his 
forehead. 

His behavior in court, too, was free 
in the extreme. He slouched in his seat, 
resting generally on the middle of his 
back. Occasionally, it is said—though 
no written evidence supports this story— 
he would nurse, with a great appearance 
of solicitude, a large bunion on one of 
his feet. 

Yet when he spoke, his listeners at 
once understood that there was a man 
whose opinions were worthy of respect. 
He was a spokesman for no group, he 
parroted no stale propaganda. He spoke 
his own mind. If he was wrong, he was 
honestly wrong. 

Besides, it was perfectly easy to see 
that his beliefs grew out of a great love 
of men Nor 
for Darrow 


and women. was this a 


saccharine sentiment, was 
honestly cynical about the performances 
of men. He only believed in their good 
intentions. More 


than this, he loved 


them and felt sorry for them. 


Thus, the expression of his biases, the 
affection he showed for many of his 
clients, the scathing anger which he di- 
rected at prosecutors—all these, because 
they were based upon emotions which 
the average juror could understand and 
admire, added greatly to his prestige 
with them. 

The pathetic 
proof, like the pattern of his argument, 
is of a double nature; indeed it seems to 
be determined in quantity, kinds and 
position in the speech by the line of his 
logical argument. 


pattern of Darrow’s 


Especially where he 


deals in argument from sign he at- 


tempts, from time to time, to point out 
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the perfidy of the prosecution scape-goat 
whom he always selects, thus inspiring 
in his listeners disgust, anger, or con- 
tempt for the opposition. On the other 
hand, when he deals in causations, he 
is trying to justify his client; and so, 
through the narratives and descriptions 
which make up his causal arguments, 
he tries to inspire in the jury sympathy 
or pity or affection for his clients. We 
have already had occasion to refer to the 
remarkable invective which Darrow em- 
ploved against prosecutors, witnesses for 
the prosecution, and the sponsors of cer- 
tain prosecutions. This invective always 
represents a conclusion drawn from the 
signs of evidence. Thus, when Darrow 
is blasting Harry Orchard or Hawley, 
Dr. Krohn or Harrington or George M. 
Paine, he is dealing with the evidence 
brought before the court, so presented 
that it reveals these men in their least 
favorable light. With this justifification, 
Darrow’s ingenious abuse seems only 
fair. When he paints some of the ap- 
pealing portraits of his  clients—the 
Kidds, the Haywoods, himself, or even 
the Loebs and Leopolds—he is almost 
always arguing from cause, trying to 
justify these individuals by explaining 
their motives, or by putting their acts 
in the perspective of history. 


Sometimes, indeed, he tries to frighten 
his jurors by pointing out what may con- 
ceivably happen to them if the prose- 
cution is allowed its way. In both the 
Person and Chicago communist cases he 
does this, since one of his major argu- 
ments is that the indictment of his 
clients is a threat to individual freedom. 
But these passages are rare, and not very 
much developed. 


Of these emotional pleas, Darrow evi- 
dently felt—and with justice—that the 
appeal for sympathy and understand- 
ing was most effective. So carefully de- 
veloped and emphasized is this appeal, 
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that one might almost describe Darrow’s 
legal arguments as pleas for mercy, for 
tolerance, for understanding. 


Arrangement in Darrow’s Speeches 


From these observations we may 
readily trace the scheme of arrangement 
which Darrow followed in his speeches. 
The legal arguments may be roughly di- 
vided into the traditional sections of 
introduction, body, and _ conclusion. 
However, these divisions cannot be 
made in any specifically accurate fash- 
ion, for the parts are usually woven to- 
gether with transitional passages, which 
may be quite lengthy. 

The introductions of these speeches 
normally consist of a discussion of the 
philosophical or historical background 
of the case. Frequently this discussion 
is shaped to an examination of the status 
of the trial. Nearly always the introduc- 
tion also includes a passage designed to 
impress the jurymen with their great 
responsibility in rendering a verdict. 

The bodies of the speeches are com- 
posed of causal argument, alternated 
with passages of argument from sign. 

In the conclusions, Darrow returns 
to his introductory argument, repeating 
his view of the status of the case, charg- 
ing the jury again with its responsibility, 
presenting an emotional plea in justifi- 
cation of his clients. 

The weakness and the strength of 
this arrangement lie in its looseness and 
casualness. When the major lines of 
argument are sufficiently unified, it gives 
the speech great force through its evi- 
dent spontaneity and through the repe- 
tition for which it provides. When they 
are not—as is true to some extent in the 
woodworkers plea—the arrangement 
tends to become merely sloppy. In Dar- 
row’s later debates, where he had no 
real line of argument, this form of ar- 
rangement disintegrates almost entirely. 





Style in Darrow’s Speeches 


When Darrow was a very young man, 
he was fascinated by the gaudy rhetoric 
of Robert Ingersoll, even to the point 
of imitation. Not long after he came to 
Chicago, he began to see that this beor- 
rowed plumage did not at all suit him; 
and by considerable effort he rid him- 
self of most of it. 

In this attempt he went to an extreme 
_of simplicity and colloquialism, which 
suited his appearance and manner very 
well. But, at times—especially in mo- 
ments of highly emotionalized speak- 
ing— the old floridity of diction would 
return. 

Darrow’s style, by and large, may be 
described as a very simple, oral method 
of using words. In print his sentences 
were loosely constructed, long and ramb- 
ling, consisting frequently of a series of 
coordinate clauses strung together with 
simple connectives, or with no connect- 
ives at all. As Darrow spoke these sen- 
tences, he must have made the elements 
in them seem to be units existing by 
themselves, so that a sentence would 
seem, in delivery, to be a series of short, 
simple statements. The appearance of 
these lines in print probably does not at 
all do them justice, especially since 
they have been arranged and punctuated 
by hurried and careless court reporters. 
Darrow’s choice of words is in harmony 
with his sentence structure. He selects 
simple, common words, chiefly Anglo- 
Saxon in origin, which are very easy to 
understand. 

A fair sample of Darrow’s speech style 
may be taken almost at random from 
any of his legal arguments: the follow- 
ing sentence is from the plea in his own 
defense: 

Every effort towards humanizing this world, 
every effort in dealing with crime and punish- 
ment has been towards charity and mercy 
and better conditions, and has been in the 


direction of showing that all men are at least 
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partly good, and all men are partly bad, and 
that there isn’t so much difference in men as 
we had been taught to believe.*5 

Such a sentence must have broken into 
at least three or four elements, for the 
sake of clarity. 

Occasionally, and especially in his 
debates, Darrow allowed this simplicity 
and informality of style to degenerate 
into mere colloquialism. An instance is 
the following passage from his debate 
with Judge Musmanno: 

And the soul. Now, just imagine all the 
preachers who are talking that fool non 
sense. Did they ever tell you where the soul 
is; where it goes to, how it fools away its time— 
except to go and sit on a cloud and play a 
harp. Gracious, I should like that job for 
100 million years.36 

On yet other occasions he would slip 
into the florid, melodramatic rhetoric 
of his earlier days, as he did in his Los 
Angeles address: 

These interests would stop my voice— 

and they have hired many vipers to help 
them do it. They would stop my voice—my 
voice, which from childhood my _ mother 
taught me to raise for freedom and _ justice, 
and in the cause of the weak and poor. 
Oh, vou wild, insane members of the Steel 
Trust and Erectors’ Association! Oh, you mad 
hounds of detectives who are willing to do your 
masters’ will! Oh, you District Attorneys! You 
know not what vou do.87 


It should be remembered that this 
passage appears in its worst light, torn 
out of context and written rather than 
spoken. It is, nevertheless, extremely 
gaudy language. 

At his best, Darrow could rise to such 
moving passages as the one, already 
cited, from the Leeb-Leopold case, in 
which he speaks of his childhood. At 
his worst, he was casual to the point of 
carelessness. Most of the time, he made 
an effective use of simple language, very 

55 Op. cit., p. 49. 

36 Darrow, Clarence, and Musmanno, Michael 
\., Does Man Live Again? A Debate (Girard, 


Kansas, 1932), Pp. 23. 
7 Op. cit., pp. 6-7. 
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much in harmony with the rest of his 
appearance and behavior in court. 

The Delivery of Darrow’s Speeches 

Not many meaningful observations 
can be made on the subject of Darrow’s 
delivery; there are available some de- 
scriptions of it by the reperters who 
covered his trials, and by interested 
spectators such as James Weldon John- 
son and Marcet Haldeman-Julius. No 
recordings of Darrow’s voice seem to be 
in existence; and motion pictures of 
him, in the act of speaking, are so short 
and so few as to be almost useless. 

In short, the main cbservation to be 
made is this. Darrow’s delivery served 
two purposes: it was a carefully learned 
method of communication, and it was 
well-keyed to his appearance and ideas. 

His posture was a perpetual slouch. 
He was a tall man, broad-shouldered, 
with a large and impressive head. The 
shoulders were always a little stooped, 
and the head frequently bent forward 
as though he were about to rush at his 
listeners. 

His face was extremely expressive. 
Rather early in life he acquired deep 
wrinkles and facial lines which made 
him a homely and yet striking person. 
This was an actor’s face; it never con- 
cealed an emotion. News photographs 
made of him in action during the Scopes 
trial reveal that he was in the habit of 
making fearful grimaces at his listeners. 

Darrow’s arms were long, and he used 
them in frequent windmill gestures. 
Seemingly, all his gestures were broad 
in scope; newspaper accounts frequently 
speak of him “swinging” or “sweeping” 
his arms about him. Norman Thomas 
told me of a characteristic Darrow ges- 
ture which he used often in debate. He 
would stride to the front of the plat- 
form, thrust back his coat to reveal his 
broad galluses. Hooking his thumbs 
under these articles, he would draw 
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them out and then allow them to fly 
back with a loud snap. Having thus 
opened hostilities, he would begin to 
speak. He had, too, another habit of 
gesture: that of wrapping his long arms 
around his body, while he glared at his 
audience. 

Darrow’s voice was remarkably good 
and remarkably well-used. In the ac- 
counts of his legal arguments, no one 
ever mentions that Darrow’s voice failed 
him, although he frequently spoke al- 
most constantly through three or four 
full sessions of court. ‘The impression 
one gets from accounts of Darrow’s de- 
livery of his speeches is that his voice 
was capable of considerable variety in 
pitch and volume. Again and again, in 
accounts of various pleas, the statement 
is made that he would go suddenly from 
a quiet, persuasive tone—on occasion, 
almost a whisper—to a sudden crescendo 
of sound. The printed texts of Darrow’s 
speeches certainly contain many cues for 
such transitions. 

To conclude, then, we may say that 
Darrow’s delivery was highly expressive, 
communicative, and emotional. In_ its 
individual characteristics, it suited him; 
for it was not the “polished” delivery of 
the schools. In its underlying character- 
istics, it was a tool very capable of ex- 
pressing his every thought and _ feeling. 


V. CONCLUSIONS 


A consideration of Darrow’s total 
speech method must give one the im- 
pression of a machine designed to per- 
form two functions simultaneously. 
Many of Darrow’s speech habits were 
expressly designed to disarm and_ to 
charm his listeners, to present a picture 
of a slow, old-fashioned, easy-going, 
rather countrified man, likeable and 
trustworthy. Yet other elements in his 
speaking are visible only to a close and 
cool examination; they are intended to 
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work upon his hearers convictions and 
to manipulate their wills to his desired 
end. Of these first habits we may men- 
tion his posture, his gestures, his sim- 
plicity of language. Of the second, we 
must set down his characteristic pattern 
of argument, with its powerful repeti- 
tive effect; the emotional appeals which 
were synchronized with it; and most as- 
pects of his vocal delivery. 

Darrow was realistic enough in his 


persuasion, however much of an idealist 
he may have been in some other respects. 
He spent years in the careful observation 
of the weaknesses and strengths of hu- 
man beings; he worked out a system of 
persuasion designed to take advantage 
of his knowledge; finally, whenever pos- 
sible, he selected jurors who would be 
most susceptible to his system. His suc- 
cess in following this system is a matter 
of record. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S SOUND EFFECTS 





LEE MITCHELL 
Northwestern University 


F a Shakespearean play is worth doing 
lL. all, it is worth the effort of de- 
termining the effect which the author 
intended it to have on audiences. Since 
sound effects contribute particularly to 
emotional impact, it is useful to be able 
to interpret them correctly. It is, more- 
over, of immense practical value to a 
director to know, for instance, when an 
alarum is musical and when a percussion 
effect, to know that sennet, tucket, and 
flourish are distinct effects employed for 
strikingly different purposes, and to 
recognize the many scenes in which 
sound effects form a continual accom- 
paniment to the speech, as integral as 
the silk thread in a rich fabric. 

The principal object of this study is 
to distinguish between the various 
sound effects called for by the original 
stage directions, describing the individ- 
ual purpose of each and the instruments 
with which it was produced. The per- 
tinent stage directions have been trans- 
cribed as they appear in the Kittredge 
edition of the plays, after comparison 
with the original texts. Editorial ad- 
ditions have been omitted. 

The study is presented in two parts. 
The first part describes the instruments 
named in the stage directions and dis- 
cusses the function of each. The second 
part is devoted to an examination of 
the various sounds called for and the 
dramatic purpose of each. Directions 
for music and offstage voices have not 
been studied. The problem of stage 
music and the songs and dances for 
which it was written would require 
another paper as long as this one. Off- 
stage voices are omitted for obvious rea- 


sons. 


I. INSTRUMENTS 


The instruments named in the stage 
directions are ten in number, as follows: 
Bell; Chambers; Cornet; Drum; Fife: 
Hautboys; Horn; Kettledrum; Ord- 
nance; Trumpet. Except that Ordnance 
and Chambers are the same, each is re- 
sponsible for a distinct sound. 

Bell. Stage directions specifying a bell 
occur only three times. Two of these 
are tocsins pealed to arouse inhabitants 
of town or castle.' The third is the bell 
which Lady Macbeth rings to indicate 
to her lord the time for Duncan’s mur- 
der is at hand, and which draws from 
Macbeth the comment: 


Hear it not, Duncan, for it is a knell 
That summons thee to heaven, or to hell.2 


It is difficult to imagine just what sort 
of a sound this should be, to serve both 
realistic and poetic functions equally 
well. It cannot be very loud in this 
situation, but if it could be made to 
reverberate through Macbeth’s _ lines 
immediately following it would add 
much to the scene. 

The two instances of alarm bells pre- 
sent a different problem. In each the 
bell is referred to in the singular. Yet we 
know that the alarm was a full “peal” 
of all the bells in a steeple rung to- 
gether. Anyone who has attempted to 


1 Ring the alarum bell. Murther and treason! 
. Ring the bell! Bell rings. (Macbeth, 

II-iii-79) 
A bell rung. 
Who’s that which rings the bell? Diablo, ho! 
The town will rise. 

(The bell apparently continues for some time, 
for fifteen lines later:) 
Silence that dreadful bell! It frights the isle 
From her propriety. (Othello, I1-iti-160 to 175) 

2 Macbeth, I1-i-63. 

3 Rice, William Gorham, Carillon Music (New 
York, 1930), p. 5 ff. 
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get the effect of an offstage tocsin knows 

how much easier it is with several bells 

than with one. Henslowe’s inventory of 

1598 lists two “steeples,” or sets, of bells 

for this purpose,* and there is further 

evidence of the sound in Shakespeare's 

own lines: 

Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like 
bells, 

Each under each 
Dream, IV-i-128) 


(Midsummer Night's 


and: 
Now see that noble and most sovereign reason 
Like 

harsh... 


sweet bells jangled, out of tune and 


(Hamlet, I1-i-165) 


Chambers and Ordnance. There are 
ten instances of stage directions calling 
for “chambers,” “ordnance,” or “pieces” 
(of artillery). Four of these are in one 
play: Hamlet. Vhe balance are spread 
among plays of both: earlier and _ later 
composition. There is no evidence that 
the source of the sound was ever visible 
to the audience. 

This source was a chamber, or small 
mortar, charged with powder compres- 
sed and held in place by a wadding of 
rags. It was one of these wads, expelled 
in flames from the mouth of the mortar 
used in Henry VIII (l-iv-49), which 
the thatched the 
Globe and started a fire which burned 


landed on root of 
that theatre to the ground.° 

In the sixteenth century the firing of 
any sort of cannon was a rather uncer- 
tain business. A train of priming pow- 
der was laid in the touch-hole of the 
piece and set off by the application of 
smoldering called 


an end ol rope, 


“match,” somewhat as we set off fire- 
crackers today with lighted punk. The 
time required for the priming to burn 
down to the charge coulel be a couple 


4 Lawrence, W. J., “Bells in the Elizabethan 
Drama,” in Those Nut-Cracking 
(London, 1935), p. 9o. 

5 Kittredge, G. L., Introduction to Henry V/I/, 
in Complete 


1936), p. 837. 


Elizabethans 


Works of Shakespeare (Boston, 


of seconds, or the slightest fraction of 


a second. Imperfect tamping of the 
charge could cause a burst chamber or 
a disappointing fizzle.° 

This uncertainty may explain why the 
directions usually call for more than 
one chamber to be fired, for if one mis- 
fired the other could be depended upon 
to produce the effect.’ It may also ex- 
plain why the directions generally pro- 
vide a preparative drum roll or trumpet 
call immediately preceding the firing, 
since this would cover any time lapse 
between the cue and the eventual dis- 
charge of the chambers.* 

Cornets. The Elizabethan cornet bore 
little 


nym. It was made, not of metal, but of 


resemblance to its modern auto- 
wood covered with cloth. It was shaped 
like a that its 
gradually 


horn in tube curved 


from mouthpiece forward 
with no flare at the bell, but its musical 
possibilities were considerably increased 
by the addition of six stops along the 
tube. It gave forth a soft woody note.’ 


Stage directions ‘calling for cornets 
appear only in the plays of Shakespeare's 
later period, the earliest being in All's 
Well, 


for most often in the two plays which 


about 1602. Cornets are called 


he wrote in collaboration with Fletcher: 
Two Noble Kinsmen and 
twice in Henry VIII. All but two of the 


ten times in 


cues occur in those scenes usually at- 
® Grose, Francis, Military Antiquities (London, 
1801), II, 55. 

7 Chambers discharg’d (Henry VIII, 1-iv-49); 
Chambers go off (Henry V, Ill-i; . . . two pieces 
go off (Hamlet, V-ii-294); ...a peal of ordinance 
are shot off (Hamlet, V-ii-end). 

8 Winds his horn. Drums strike up; a peal of 
ordinance (I Henry V1, I1-iii); Alarum. Fight at 
sea. Ordnance goes off (w Henry VI, IV-i); A 
flourish of trumpets, and two pieces go off 
(Hamlet, I-iv); Drum; trumpets sound; a piece 
goes off (Hamlet, V-ii); March afar off, and shot 
(Hamlet, V-ii) Exeunt marching; afte 
the which a peal of ordinance are shot off 
(Hamlet, V-ii-end); Drum and trumpet. Cham- 
bers discharg’d (Henry VIII,1-iv); Alarum, and 
chambers go off (Henry V, U1-Chorus and III-i). 

® Galpin, Francis W., Old English Instruments 
of Music, (Chicago, 1911), p. 196. 
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tributed to Shakespeare. ‘Their frequent 
use in these two plays seems to reflect, 
however, the influence of the younger 
playwright, for Fletcher himself is a 
great user of cornets and the stage di- 
rections of his other plays .call for them 
far oftener than any of Shakespeare's. 

In comparing all the uses of cornets, 
the thing which impresses one most is 
the number of times the instrument is 
heard in conjunction with human 
voices.!° 

Directions specifying cornets invaria- 
bly put the term in the plural, indicat- 
ing, in all probability, that the instru- 
ment was employed in pairs or groups, 
producing some certain harmony among 
them. There is no indication that cor- 
nets were ever played within sight of 
the audience, at least, not as part of the 
acted scene. 

Drum. The drum of the stage direc- 
tions is the sixteenth century military 
drum, an instrument somewhat larger 
than the largest snare drum, and about 
as deep as broad. The snares, fastened 
to the underside to brighten the tone, 
are a later addition." 

The military drum appears frequently 
in the stage directions, both as a source 
of sound and as a property associated 
with military power. The spectacle of 
a military leader and his staff customar- 
ily includes “drum and colours.’'? Some- 

10 Coriolanus, 1-x; Henry VIII, Ul-iv; Two 
Noble Kinsmen, I1-:, and Il-v, also V-iii. 

11 Article: “Drums”; “Military Signals,” from 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music, grd ed. (N.Y., 
1927). Of the two other instruments of the 
drum family, the kettledrum, unique in Ham- 
let, is discussed in a separate section of this 
paper; the tabor, being employed chiefly as ac- 
companiment for song or dance, is treated in 
a forthcoming’ study on “Music.” 

12 Enter Fortinbras and English Ambassadors, 
with Drum, Colours, and Attendants (Hamlet, 
V-ii); Enter Macbeth, Seyton, and Soldiers, 
with Drum and Colours (Macbeth, V-v); Enter 
Coriolanus, marching with Drums and Colours 

. (Coriolanus, V-vi); Enter in conquest, with 
Drum and Colours, Edmund . (King Lear, 


V-iii); Enter, with Drum and Colours, Albany, 
Goneril, Soldiers (King Lear, V-i); Enter York 
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times the direction is varied to include 
drum and fife or trumpet.'* It seems 
probable, moreover, that when the drum 
is carried on stage it is also intended to 
beat out a march for entrance, exit, or 
both." 


The approach or passage of offstage 
armies is usually indicated by the sound 
of marching drums.'® The exact nature 
of the sound effect required is discussed 
below, under “Marches.” 


In the armies of Shakespeare's day 
the drum was used both in camp and 
on the field for the signals of infantry 
troops, as distinguished from cavalry, 
who received their orders by trumpet.'® 
The stage directions, although they 
show some indication that Shakespeare 
was aware of this distinction, are by no 
means conclusive. In general, his choice 
seems to be determined by the dramatic 
potentialities of the instrument rather 
than its appropriateness in any particu- 
lar instance. The drum rolls which 
would have been most familiar to a 
soldier, those for reveille, assembly, and 
tatoo, are conspicuously absent from 
his plays; those which he uses are the 
ones for marching and maneuvers—the 
ones most likely to impress themselves 


and his army of Jrish, with Drum and Colours 
(2 Henry VI, V-i); Enter Richmond, Oxford, 
Blunt, Herbert, and others, with Drum and 
Colours (Richard Ill, V-ii). 

13 Enter Alcibiades, with Drum and Fife, in 
warlike manner (Timon, IV-iii); Enter 
King Richard with Drum and Trumpets 
(Richard III, TV-iv). 

14“Drummer, strike up, and let us march 
away.” The drum begins to march. (3 Henry 
V1, 1V-vii-51); With drum playing and trumpet 
sounding, re-enter Warwick (3 Henry VI, 
IV-iv); Enter Talbot, Bedford, and Burgundy 
.. their Drums beating a dead march (1 Henry 
Vi, I1-i). 

15 A drum afar off. (King Lear, 1V-vii); A 
march afar off. “1 hear their drums.” (3 Henry 
V1, 1-ii-68); Drum within. “A drum, a drum, 
Macbeth doth come.” (Macbeth, I-iii); March 
afar off. “Hat a drum.” (Timon, IV-iii-44); 
Drum. Enter Brutus, Lucilius and the Army 
(Julius Caesar, V-i). 

16 Grose, op. cit., Il, 48-49. 
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on a spectator of parades and drill ses- 
sions. 

Fife. The sixteenth century fife was 
an earlier and simpler form of flute 
which was sounded either by blowing 
into a whistle mouthpiece of the re- 
corder type, or into a transverse mouth- 
piece. It was cylindrical in shape, twen- 
ty-four to thirty inches long, with six 
finger-stops along the barrel. The sound 
was acute, and not very true in pitch.'* 
The fife had been introduced into Eng- 
land early in the century by Swiss mer- 
cenaries; by 1530 it had become the 
conventional instrument, along with 
the drum, for the accompaniment of 
marching troops.*® 

Shakespeare characterizes its essential 
quality with the adjectives “ear-pierc- 
ing” (Othello, II1-iii-352) and 
squealing” (Merchant, III-v-30.) 

Shakespeare’s stage directions specify 
the fife by name but once.*® However, 
there is ample evidence that the instru- 
ment was a common sight on his stage, 
and that its squealing was a feature of 
the numerous military marches called 
for. 


Hautboys. Shakespeare’’s “hautboys” 
is nothing more than an archaic spel- 
ling of the modern word “oboe,” de- 
rived, apparently, from the French 
hautbois, applying to the same instru- 
ment. Like the modern oboe, the Eliza- 
bethan hautboys is a wooden double- 
reed wind instrument of high pitch, 
having a compass of two-and-a-half oc- 
taves. Its tone is both soft and sweet. 
It is the only instrument which his stage 
directions specifically describe as play- 
ing music.?° 


“vile 


Directions calling for hautboys occur 
most often at the beginnings of scenes 


17 Grove’s Dictionary: “Flute.” 

18 Galpin, op. cit., pp. 151-156. 

19 Timon, IV-iii. 

20 Shakespeare’s England, Sidney Lee, ed. (Ox- 
ford, 1916), II, 40. 
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of festivity: banquets, celebrations, en- 
tertainments. Their music ushers in the 
banquets in Macbeth, Timon, and 
Henry VIII.2* They are used for the 
coronation procession of Anne Bullen in 
Henry VIII.2?, They accompany royal 
processions in Henry VIII, Macbeth, 
and 2 Henry VI,?* all scenes of happy 
mood and genial spirit. In Coriolanus, 
hautboys are among the instruments 
making jOyous music in celebration of 
the raising of the Volscian siege.** A 
slightly variant purpose is evident in 
their use in Hamlet to accompany the 
dumb show.** In Macbeth they are 
used for the show of eight kings,?° a 
use which compares both with that for 
the dumb show in Hamlet and the cor- 
onation procession in Henry VIII at the 
same time that it echoes their previous 
use in connection with King Duncan. 
In Antony and Cleopatra they are used 
for the “mysterious music” which her- 
alds Antony’s defeat,?7 a sound which, 
according to Plutarch, was that of sing- 
ing and dancing.** In this play, in 
Coriolanus, and in Macbeth, the sound 
of hautboys precedes the downfall of 
the protagonist and seems to provide a 


21 Hautboys. Torches. Enter a Sewer, and 
divers Servants with dishes and service over the 
stage. Then enter Macbeth (Macbeth, 1-vii); 
Hautboys .playing loud music. A great banquet 
is served in (Timon, 1-ii); Hautboys. A small 
table under a state for the Cardinal, a longer 
table for the guests ... (Henry VIII, 1-iv). 

22 The direction: Hautboys, followed by the 
elaborate direction for the “Order of the Coro- 
nation” (Henry VIII, IV, I-iv). 

23 Hautboys. Enter the King and others, as 
Maskers . . . (Henry VIII, 1-iv); Hautboys and 
torches. Enter King, Malcolm, Donalbain . . . 
(Macbeth, I-vi); Flourish of trumpets; then 
hautboys. Enter King (2 Henry VI, 1-i). 

24 Hautboys, trumpets; drums beat; all togeth- 
er (Coriolanus, V-iv). 

25 Hautboys play. The dumb show enters. 
The description of the action of the dumb show 
follows. (Hamlet, II-ii). 


26 Hautboys. And a few lines later: A show 
of eight Kings . . . (Macbeth, IV-i). 
27 Music of hautboys is under the stage. 


(Antony and Cleopatra, IV-iii). 
28 Plutarch’s Lives (Dryden trans.), Modern 
Library, p. 1147. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S 


kind of ironic contrast to the succeeding 
mood. That the instrument was capable 
of such subtlety and versatility of effect, 
there can be no doubt; Sibelius’ re- 
markable use of the oboe in his scores 
for The Tempest and Romeo and Juliet 
demonstrates this. 


The instrument seems to be used ha- 
bitually for offstage sound. At least no 
stage direction mentions it as being car- 
ried on the stage or being played within 
view of the audience. 

Horns. Stage directions for horns oc- 
cur fourteen times. In all but two of 
these the sound is associated with the 
chase, usually preceding the entrance of 
a hunting party.?° 


The horn derives its name from the 
fact that it was originally made from the 
horn of cattle, hollowed out, and 
sounded by forcing the breath through 
pursed lips into the tube. By Shakes- 
peare’s time the horn was made not 
only in this way, but also of wood or 
metal with a mouthpiece added. The 
shape of the tube, expanding gradually 
from mouthpiece to bell, gave the horn 
a deep mellow tone. The direction 
“wind horn” is merely another way of 


saving “blow some wind into the 


horn.’’*° 


Kettledrum. Shakespeare’s use of the 


29 Wind horns. Immediately preceding the 
entrance of Theseus and his hunters, and again 
at his exit; Wind horns (Two Noble Kinsmen, 
IIl-v); Fight. Horns within, They stand. “This 
is the Duke, a-hunting as I told you.” Fight 
again. Horns. Enter Theseus ... (Two Noble 
Kinsmen, Ill-vi); Wind horn. Enter Theseus 
and all his Train. About 36 lines later: “Go, 
bid the huntsmen wake them with their horns.” 
Shout within. Wind horns. They all start up. 
(Midsummer Night’s Dream, 1V-i); Wind horns. 
Enter a Lord from hunting, with his Train 
(Taming of the Shrew, Induction); Horns with- 
in. Enter Lear and Attendants (King Lear, 1-iv); 
Wind horns, Enter Marcus, from hunting (Titus 
Andronicus, II-iv); Enter Titus Andronicus and 
his three Sons, making a noise with hounds and 
horns . . . And ten lines later: Here a cry of 
hounds, and wind horns in a peal (Titus 
Andronicus, I1-ii). 

30 Galpin, op. cit., p. 182. 
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kettledrum is unique with Hamlet 
where he calls for it thrice by name.* 
The kettledrum at that time was an 
innovation from the Orient, much fa- 
vored by Teutonic royalty, but seldom 
seen in England.*? Kettledrummers 
were rare and were paid five shillings 
a day.** This is five times as much as 
stage hands were paid, and about twice 
as much as regular musicians. The use 
of the kettledrum in Hamlet, therefore, 
may be regarded as an attempt by the 
author to reproduce what Englishmen 
thought of as the bizarre and rugged 
splendor of a contemporary Teutonic 
court. 


The Trumpet. Of all the musical 
instruments called for by name, the 
trumpet is by far the most popular, 
being specified 51 times in 22 plays. The 
instrument was a simpler one than that 
which carries the name today, although 
marked by the same characteristics of 
brilliant tone and sharply flared bell. 
Unlike the modern trumpet, its bore 
was straight and had no stops, variations 
in tone being produced in the same way 
as with the modern bugle. The instru- 
ment was made of brass or bronze, and 
was customarily decorated with an em- 
blazoned guidon dependent from the 
tube.*4 


The trumpet was a more elegant in- 
strument in its associations than any 
other commonly used, and was regarded 
as the appropriate instrument of chiv- 
alry. It was always present at court, it 
accompanied the king and his envoys 


81 Enter Trumpets and Kettledrums. Danish 
march. Enter King, Queen . . . Lords attendant, 
with the Guard carrying torches (III-ii); “The 
kettledrum and trumpet thus bray out. . .” 
(I-iv-11); “And let the kettle to the trumpet 
speak .. .” and eight lines later: Drum; trumpets 
sound (V-ii-286). 

32 Farmer, Henry George, The Rise and Devel- 
opment of Military Music (London, 1912), 37- 
38. 

83 Grove’s Dictionary: “Drums”; “Tympani.” 

84 Galpin, loc. cit. 
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wherever they went, and it was used 
militarily for the signals of mounted 
troops as distinguished from those of 
the infantry which were sounded by 
drums. 

The only definite departure from the 
chivalric use of trumpets is that in 
which they are used to announce the 
players. One of these occurs in The 
Taming of the Shrew (Induction-74) 
where the direction Sound trumpets her- 
alds the entrance of the troupe. Another 
is found in the play scene in Midsummer 
Night’s Dream (V-i.) There the direc- 
tion reads: Flourish trumpets. Enter the 
Prologue. A similar direction in Hamlet 
(II-ii) calls for a flourish for the players 
without, however, specifying the instru- 
ment. 

A number of stage directions require 
trumpeters to enter as part ol a pro- 
cession, trumpeting as they come. This 
sort of entrance is particularly taxing to 
modern directors. On horseback, trump- 
eters look right enough, but on foot 
they have such difficulty seeing where 
they are going while blowing their 
lengthy instruments that they lose all 
dignity. If it is not possible to stage the 
scene in such a way that they can enter 
and stop before sounding off, it is prob- 
ably better to keep them off stage en- 
tirely. 


II. SouNp EFFECcTs 


The stage directions call for a consid- 
erable variety of offstage effects, ranging 
all the way from crowing cocks to sea 
fights. In a few instances it is possible 
to say with some certainty how these 
effects sounded. In others one can only 
study the lines and hazard a guess. For 
the convenience of the reader the effects 
. are arranged in alphabetical order. 

Alarums. The alarum is Shakespeare's 
commonest sound effect, and one which 
he uses as often as the most sanguine of 


his contemporaries. It is the accompani- 
ment of violence, both on and off the 
stage. It is used both in battle sequences 
and in domestic scenes. In the former 


it becomes a signal by trumpet or 


drum, calling “to arms!” or “attack!” 
In domestic scenes it is the bell of town 
or castle arousing the inhabitants and 
warning them of danger. 

Most of the stage directions specifying 
this sound give no indication of the in- 
strument, but a few do. Drum alarums 
are called for in Antony and Cleopatra 
(1V-ix-g0), All’s Well (IV-i-69), and 
twice in Richard III (1V-iv-148, and 
V-iii-338). Trumpet alarums are speci- 
fied in Macbeth (V-vi-g), 2 Henry VI 
(II-iii-g5), and King Lear (V-ili-150). 
Both drum and trumpet are used for 
alarum in Antony and Cleopatra (IV- 
vii). Bell alarums are rung twice in 
Macbeth (I1-iii-7g and V-vi-51) and 
once in Othello (I1-iii) . 


An alarum of sufficient length to be 
effective as a signal would continue 
through eight or ten lines of dialogue 
at least. The alarum in Othello (II-iii) 
continues for fifteen. That this was 
usually the case seems indicated by the 
number of instances in which stage di- 
rections specify “short” alarums,** prob- 
ably only a measure or two instead of 
the repeated measures of the typical 
signal. Distance and volume are also 
indicated when the occasion seems to 
demand _ it: 


It is reasonable to assume that the 
singular “alarum’’ indicates a_ single 


signal, while the plural “alarums,” 


which appears most often at the open- 
ing of a battle sequence, indicates sev- 


35 A short alarum. Then enter the town... 
(1 Henry VI, \-v); A short alarum (1 Henry VI, 
I-v-69); A short alarum within (3 Henry VI, 
I-iv); A short alarum within (All’s Well, IV-i). 

6 Loud alarum (Julius Caesar, V-ii); Low 
alarums (Julius Caesar, V-iii and V-v); Alarum 
afar off (Coriolanus, 1-iv). 
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cral instruments, perhaps at varying dis- 
tances, or sounded in succession. 

Charge, or Battle. This was a varia- 
tion of the alarum employed as a mili- 
tarv signal, meaning “Advance on the 
enemy!” Shakespeare’s directions call 
for it to be sounded once by drums* 
and twice by trumpets.** 

Clock Striking. Yo Shakespeare a 
clock is something heard rather than 
seen. It is interesting, too, that his stage 
directions consistently differentiate be- 
tween the sound of clocks, which were 
chimed, and the sound of bells, which 
were pealed. The reason for this is 
readily apparent. In his London a mul- 
titude of clocks struck the hour, the half- 
hour, and the quarter-hour throughout 
the day, preceding each with tuneful 
chimes. At noon and midnight some 
of the chimes played several minutes be- 
fore the hour was struck.*® 

In three of the four instances in 
which directions call for the sound of a 
clock striking, action ceases while one 
character counts the strokes and _ tells 
the hour.*° Chimes preceding the stroke 
arrest the action, force the characters to 
listen, and underscore the importance 
of the interruption. In each case it is 
an effective dramatic touch. 

Cock Crowing. The single instance 
of the sound of the morning cock crow- 
ing occurs in Hamlet (l-i), where the 
direction The cock crows motivates the 
departure of the Ghost. In the other 


7A battle struck within . .. (Two Noble 
Kinsmen, 1-iv). 

88 Trumpets sound as to a charge (Two Noble 
Kinsmen, V-iii); “Sound trumpets . . .” and 
then: A charge sounded (Richard II, 1-iii-117). 

39 Rice, op. cit., p. 5 f£.; “We have heard the 
chimes at midnight...” (2 Henry IV, III-ii-228). 

40 Clock strikes. “Teli the clock there.” 
(Richard III, V-iii-277); Clock strikes. “Peace! 
Count the clock” (Julius Caesar I-i-192); Clock 
strikes. “One, two, three. Time, time!” (Cym- 
beline, I1-ii-51). The other instance is Twelfth 
Night, Il-i-133. There are a number of other 
instances, such as the first scene in Hamlet, 
although not specified by the author. 
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scenes in which ghosts appear, they de- 
part without this sound effect. 

Flourish. The flourish is sounded 
with trumpets,*' cornets,*? or trumpets 
and drums together.** It may also have 
been sounded by drums alone, although 
there is no clear evidence that this was 
done. 

The earliest scores, by Mersenne, in 
1635, and Fantini, in 1636, are lengthy 
and extremely elaborate.*4 However, 
the manner in which Shakespeare em- 
ploys the flourish seems to indicate in 
most cases a comparatively short signal. 
On occasion, stage directions specify 
A long flourish, (Richard I, 1-iii, and 
Coriolanus, 1-ix) a short flourish, (Two 
Noble Kinsmen, Il-v); a lively flourish, 
and a great flourish, (Henry VIII, 1V-i) 
so there must have been considerable 
variety possible. 

From the way in which the flourish 
is used, the impression one receives from 
it is that of an exultant, joyous sound. 
In a theatrical sense, it is invariably 
employed to give “lift” to a scene. It 
appears at both beginning and end of 
processions.*® In martial scenes it her- 
alds the entrance or exit of royal power, 


41° flourish, trumpets” Flourish. (Richard 
III, 1V-iv-149); Flourish trumpets (Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, V-i); Flourish of trumpets (2 
Henry VI, 1-i); A flourish of trumpets .. . 
(Hamlet, I-iv); Trumpets sound. “Why do the 
Emperor's trumpets flourish thus?” (Titus 
Andronicus, IV-ii-49). 

42 Flourish of cornets (Two Noble Kinsmen, 
V-i); Flourish cornets (All’s Well, Il-i); A 
flourish. Cornets (Coriolanus, I-x). 

43 Sound a flourish, with drums (Antony and 
Cleopatra, I1-vii); Flourish. Trumpets sound, 
and drums (Coriolanus, 1-ix); Flourish 
Drums and Trumpets (All’s Well, I11-iii). 

44 Several of these are reprinted in Grove’s 
Dictionarys “Military Signals.” 

45 Flourish. Enter Claudius, King of Den- 
mark; Flourish. Exeunt all but Hamlet (Hamlet, 
I-ii); Flourish. Enter King . . .; Flourish. Exeunt 
(Macbeth, I-iv); Flourish. Enter Caesar 
(Julius Caesar, II1-i); Flourish of trumpets, then 
hautboys. Enter King ... (2 Henry VI, I-i); 
Flourish of cornets. Enter Palamon and Arcite 
and their Knights (Two Noble Kinsmen, V-i); 
Flourish. Enter Pompey (Antony and 
Cleopatra, I1-vi). 
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sometimes when the scene is laid along 
the approach march,*® but more often at 
the end of a victorious battle, after the 
trumpets have sounded retreat.*? 

The flourish is also used to heighten 
the spirit of mob demonstrations, usu- 
ally of approval.*®* One would think 
that a flourish of drums would be espe- 
cially effective for this purpose but the 
directions give no clue to the instru- 
ments intended, except in one instance 
where the flourish is specified as being 
sounded by cornets.* 

Hounds Baying. The baying of 
hounds is called for twice in Titus An- 
dronicus (II-ii). One of the directions 
reads as if the hounds were on stage, 
but this seems unlikely. The sound is 
suggested by the direction in The Tem- 
pest (IV-i); A noise of hunters heard. 
Enter divers Spirits in shape of dogs and 
hounds. In Winter's Tale (III1-iii-56) 
Antigonus’ the 
clamors of 


reference to “savage 
the chase’’—apparently a 
bear hunt—suggests a like effect. 
Knocking. The most telling use of 
offstage sound of knocking is that in 
Macbeth, where the sound suggests both 
the qualms of conscience and the fear 
of detection. In 
II-ii-57 to the 


the from 
entrance of Macduff at 


Il-iii-47 there are three directions for 


sequence 


46 Flourish. Enter the Duke of Florence, 
Bertram, Drum and Trumpets, Soldiers, Parolles 
(All’s Well, Ill-iii); Sound a Flourish. Enter 
Charles, Alencon, and Reignier, marching with 
Drum and Soldiers (1 Henry VI, 1-ii); Flourish 
and March. Enter King Edward, Richard, 
Clarence, and Soldiers (3 Henry VI, V-iv). 

47 A battle struck within; then a retreat; 
flourish (Two Noble Kinsmen, 1-iv); Retreat 
and flourish. Enter : . . Malcolm, Siward, Ross 

(Macbeth, V-viii); Retreat and flourish. 
Enter Richmond, Derby ... (Richard III, V-iii); 
Retreat. Flourish. Enter . . . Pucelle, Dauphin, 
Reignier ... (Henry V1, I-vi). 

48 Shout. Trumpets. Flourish. (Antony and 
Cleopatra, IV-iv); Flourish and shout; and later: 
Shout. Flourish (Julius Caesar, 1-ii); Flourish. 
As Henry kisses Katherine. (Henry V, V-ii); 
A long flourish. They all cry ‘Marcius! Marcius!!” 
cast up their caps and lances (Coriolanus, I-ix). 

494 short flourish of cornets, and shouts 
within (Two Noble Kinsmen, I1-v). 
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the sound. 


Subsequent editors have 
added two more knocking cues in the 
murder scene and five additional ones 
in the Porter scene—a total of seven ad- 
ditional cues—to make the sound heard 


time it is referred Modern 
producers of the play usually have the 


each to. 
sound on each of these cues, original as 
well as conjectural. This is greatly over- 
doing a good thing, and weakens the 
sequence of action by transferring the fo- 
cus of interest from the visible characters 
to the unseen knocker at the gate. More- 
over, the excessive repetition of the 
sound cannot but make Macduff much 
more impatient than he turns out to be. 
When the Porter finally lets him in, 
nothing in his manner indicates anxiety. 
In fact, he bandies words with the Por 
ter for twenty-two lines before he even 
gets around to asking for Macbeth, and 
there are ten lines more before he goes 
in to waken Duncan. This is hardly the 

the 
played with the knocking only as called 
for, there 


tempo of urgency. If scenes were 


would be less actual sound 
and proportionately more mention of 
it in the lines, making the sound echo, 
as it were, through subsequent thought 


and speech. 


Although producers of Macbeth feel 
obliged to have the sound of knocking 
in the murder sequence each time it is 
mentioned, they generally neglect the 
possibilities for the sound in later scenes 
where knocking is referred to but not 
specified by-direction. In some of these 
the use of the sound might add greatly 
to the scene. Macbeth’s “Who's there?” 
(1I1-i-72) 
the ruffans whom he hires to kill Ban- 
The 
“Open locks Whoever knocks” preced- 
ing entrance in the 
(1V-i-45) 
witches 


before the first entrance of 


quo may be one such. witches’ 


cauldron scene 
After 
Macbeth’s 
(IV-i-135) 


may be another. the 


have «vanished, 


“Come in, without there!” 
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seems to require a motivating knock. 
The use of knocking in the conspirators’ 
scene in Julius Caesar (II-i) is faintly 
reminiscent of that in Macbeth, but its 
use is turned to no emotional effect, 
and so may be regarded as functional. 


The March. According to Grose, six- 
teenth century marches were customar- 
ily played with drum, trumpet, and fife, 
in unison.®® Marches were seldom 
played for line troops, being more usu- 


ally the luxury of kings and generals. . 


Of music for these marches there is none 
extant in England. Most of the marches, 
like the drum and trumpet signals; were 
learned by ear, for army musicians of 
the time were not usually able to read 
music.°! 

Shakespeare specifies four kinds of 
marches by name. In Hamlet, the King 
and court enter for the play scene to 
the sound of a “Danish March.”*? Tal- 
bot’s army enters and marches across 
the stage to the sound of an “English 
March,” followed shortly by the forces 
of Burgundy, to a “French March.”** 
The “Dead March” is played for the 
funeral of Henry the Fifth at the begin- 
ning of / Henry VI, and for the final 
exits of King Lear, Coriolanus, and 
probably Hamlet. In 1 Henry VI (II1-i) 
Talbot has his drums beat a dead march 
during a night attack as a stratagem. 


A great many more scenes include di- 
rections for marches to be played for 
the entrances or exits of armies without 
particular kind of 
march.** Others call for soldiers ‘“‘march- 


indicating any 


5€ Military Antiquities, II, 41. 

51Farmer, op. cit., p. 40. 

52 Sound a flourish. Enter Trumpets and 
Kettledrums. Danish March. King, Queen, 
Polonius . . . (Hamlet, II-iii). 

53 Here sound an English march. Enter, and 
pass over at a distance, Talbot and his forces. 
French march. Enter the Duke of Burgundy 
and forces. (z Henry VI, III-iv). 

54 March. Enter Edward, George, Richard, 
Warwick ...; A march. Enter Edward, Richard, 
and their power (II-ii); The drum begins to 
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ing’ with instruments which seem to 
make the playing of a march probable.*® 
Still others specify the sound of an off- 
stage march to mark the approach or 
passage of armies, with telling effect.** 


The Parley. 
ties, the “Parley” was a drum call sig- 
nalling “Cease action and remain as 


According to authori- 


is.”"°* Shakespeare employs this signal 
several times, but for reasons not ap- 
parent he always specifies that it be 
sounded by trumpet.** 


The Retreat. The “Retreat” was an 
order to “break off action and retire to 
your colors.” It was sounded both by 


drum*®* and trumpet.®° Shakespeare 


habitually employs the sound to indi- 
cate the end of a battle sequence. In 
most instances the instruments are not 
specified,** but in two cases the lines 


march (IV-vii); March. Flourish. Enter Edward, 
Richard, and Soldiers (V-i); Exeunt march. 
Warwick and his Company follows (V-i); Flour- 
ish. March. Enter the Queen, young Prince 
Edward, Somerset, Oxford, and Soldiers (V-iv); 
Flourish and march. Enter King Edward, Rich- 
ard, Clarence, and Soldiers (V-iv); All from 3 
Henry VI. Another appears in Julius Caesar 
(V-i): March. 


55 Enter Coriolanus, marching with Drum and 
Colours (Coriolanus, V-vi); Enter King 
Richard with his train, marching, with Drums 
and Trumpets (Richard III, IV-iv); Enter 
Charles, Alencon, and Reignier, marching with 
Drum and Soldiers (1 Henry VI, I-ii); Enter 
Pompey, Menas, at one door, with Drum and 
Trumpet; at another, Caesar . . . with Soldiers 
marching (Antony and Cleopatra, I1-vi). 

56 Low march within (Julius Caesar, IV-iii); 
March afar off, and shot within (Hamlet, V-ii); 
A march afar off (3 Henry VI, 1-ii); March afar 
off (Timon, IV-iii). 

57 Farmer, op. cit., p. 63; Grose, op. cit., II, 48. 

58 “Go, trumpet, to the walls, and sound a 
parle.” (3 Henry VI, V-i-16); Trumpet sounds. 
Enter Citizens upon the walls. “Our trumpet 
call’d you to this gentle parle.” (King John, 
Il-i-200); The trumpet sounds a parley (1 Henry 
IV, I1V-iii); “Come, blow thy blast.” They sound 
a parley (Coriolanus, I-iv-12). A parley. “The 
town sounds a parley” (Henry V, III-ii-148). 

59 Grose, loc. cit. 

60 Markham, F., Epistles of Warre (London, 
1622), Dec. III, Ep. 1. 

61 King Lear, V-ii; Macbeth, V-vii; 1 Henry 
VI, I-v; Richard III, V-iii; Troilus, V-ix; Cor- 
iolanus, 1-ix; Julius Caesar, V-iii; Two Noble 
Kinsmen, I-iv. 
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near the direction definitely indicate 
trumpets.°* 
Sea-fight. The sound of a fight at 


sea is called for three times, once in 
2 Henry VI (IV-i), and twice in Antony 
and Cleopatra (III-x and IV-xii). In 
neither play is there anything in the 
lines to indicate what sort of sound is 
supposed to be heard. The only sound 
of naval action which Shakespeare 
and most of his audience had heard was 
that of the gun-fire which crippled the 


Armada. Quite possibly this is the 
sound intended. 
Sennet. The “Sennet’ was an_ her- 


aldic melody played on trumpet or cor- 
net to mark the approach of royalty.** 
The word has several spellings, of which 
“signate,”’ meaning “‘sign’’ or “token,” 
is the most revealing. No notes remain, 
but it is probable that the notation of 
any particular sennet was unique with 
the personage 
nounced. 


whose presence it an- 


Shakespeare confines its use, not mere- 
ly to heralding the approach of royalty, 
but to heralding it in a situation where 
especial pomp and ceremony prevail, 
such as royal processions or formal meet- 
ings of the court. 


Markham describes the ‘“‘tuc- 


Tucket. 
ket” as a trumpet signal meaning ‘For- 


ward, march!’’® and this description 
has been often repeated. This is not, 


62 A retreat is sounded. “The trumpet sounds 
retreat (1 Henry IV, V-iv-163); Retreat. 
“Hark! a retire upon our Grecian part.” follow- 
ed by: “The Troyan trumpets sound the like, 
my lord.” (Troilus, V-vii-15). 

63 Shakespeare’s England, I-45; A Synnet with 
Trumpets (Fletcher, Valentinian, V-iii); The 
cornets sound a Cynet Marston, (Antonio and 
Mellida, Bgb). 

64 Sound a sennet. Enter Richard, in pomp 

(Richard III, 1V-ii); Sennet sounded. Enter 
Macbeth as King ... (Macbeth, IlI-i); Sound a 


sennet. Enter one bearing a coronet; then Lear 
‘ (King Lear, 1-i); Some others are: Richard 
Il, Ul-ii; 1 Henry VI, v-i; 2 Henry VI, 1-iii; 
Julius Caesar, 1-ii; Antony and Cleopatra, I1-vii; 
Henry VIII, U-iv. 

65 Markham, /oc. cit. 
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however, the way in which Shakespeare 
uses it. A tucket precedes the entrance 
of the herald Mountjoy in Henry V 
twice (III-vi and IV-iii), and of Aeneas 
as herald in Troilus -(1-ili). In other 
plays, the signal precedes the entrance 
of Cornwall and Regan in Lear (II-i), 
and of Bassanio in The Merchant of 
Venice (V-i), while the direction a tuc- 
ket afar off marks the approach of Count 
Rossillion’s army in All’s Well (III-v). 
Only in the last instance does its func- 
tion approximate that ascribed to it by 
Markham. 


Storm. Directions for the sound of a 
stcrm occur in only one play: King 
Lear. The storm begins with the direc- 
tion Storm and tempest on Lear’s exit 
near the end of the second act and con- 
tinues through the first four scenes of 
the third act, with the direction Storm 
still repeated five times at fairly even 
intervals. The sounds most frequently 
mentioned in the lines are those of wind 
and himself invokes the 
thunder twice, but Kent and Gloucester, 
although greatly worried about the old 
man’s being drenched and chilled, ex- 


rain. Lear 


press no concern over the possibility 
of his being struck by lightning. 
Productions of this play traditionally 
include, along with the storm noises, a 
The 
here is false both to nature and to the 


good deal of thunder. tradition 
playwright’s intention. In nature thun- 
der frequently precedes a storm but sel- 
dom is heard once the storm has burst. 
On the stage, moreover, the actor who 
has to play a scene amid thunder rolls 
is severely taxed. The sounds of wind 
and rain impose no such burden. In 
view of this and of Shakespeare’s con- 
sistent practice in the use of thunder 
in other plays, there is no reason for 
assuming that the absence of the sound 
in Lear is merely an omission on his 
part. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S 


Lines in Pericles (Ill-i) and The 
Winter's Tale (III-iii) describe the vio- 
lence, in each, of a storm at sea, but no 
directions indicate that the storm is 
heard other than in their descriptions. 
In The Tempest the opening direction 
calls for A tempestuous noise of thun- 
der and lightning. That this is no ordi- 
nary storm, and certainly no realistic 
one, is evident from the events which 
follow it. 


Thunder. All the sounds discussed 
so far have been ostensibly realistic, 
and more or less related to natural ac- 
tivity. The reverse is true of thunder. 
As Shakespeare uses it, it is a super- 
natural thing. It is not primarily a 
phenomenon of nature, but the echo 
of cosmic disturbance or the dark voice 
of evil, and it excites the terror asso- 


ciated with portentous and unearthly 


happenings. When Shakespeare calls 
for thunder it is a kind of warning that 
anything might follow. 


In most plays in which thunder occurs 
it is first heard early in the play, as if 
to establish an atmosphere for the events 
which follow. ‘Thunder marks the 
opening scenes of The Tempest and 
Macbeth, and comes in the first acts of 
Julius Caesar, 1 Henry VI, and 2 Henry 
VI. Cymbeline contains a direction for 
thunder in the fifth act, with no earlier 
use of the sound, but the scene in which 
it occurs is generally regarded as spuri- 
ous. ; 


Macbeth opens with thunder and 
lightning, and each time, thereafter that 
the Witches appear, their scene begins 
with this sound. Thunder heralds the 
approach of the witch, La Pucelle, in 
1 Henry VI (l-iv-97). In each play, 
thunder accompanies the apparitions 
conjured up by the witches later on.*® 
In 2 Henry VI (l-iv) thunder sounds 


66 Macbeth, IV-i; 1 Henry VI, V-iii. 
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as Bolinbroke and Southwell perform 
the dark ceremony which raises an In- 
fernal Spirit from hell. Thunder also 
accompanies the manifestations of Mars 
in Two Noble Kinsmen (V-i). 


In The Tempest thunder is the sign 
of Prospero’s magical power, at first 
blended with the sounds of a storm of 
supernatural ferocity (I-i), later reach- 
ing out to terrorize the wicked Caliban 
and frighten Trinculo (II-ii), and 
finally to strengthen the somber force 
of Ariel’s great Harpy speech (III-iii-53 
to 82). 

Thunder and lightning accompany 
the portents preceding the downfall of 
Caesar, and although the occurrences 
of the night are not shown, they un- 
doubtedly gain more by Casca’s vivid 
description than any amount of stage- 
craft could achieve. 

There is no conclusive evidence to 
indicate how Shakespeare’s thunder was 
produced, but the general supposition 
is that it was made by rolling cannon- 
balls around in the attic over the stage, 
a practice common in theatres up to a 
generation ago. However managed, a 
good thunder sound is now, and prob- 
ably was then, one of the most difficult 
of effects to achieve. It is extremely 
difficult to secure a sound as awe-inspir- 
ing as the scene may seem to require. 
Mere volume will not do, for it only 
drowns out the speech and muddles the 
scene. The suggestion of a vast super- 
natural disturbance echoing through 
space, terrifying in its dimensions rather 
than its violence, is the effect to strive 
for. Shakespeare himself indicates the 
desired quality in The Tempest (III- 
iii-97) : 

the thunder, 


That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounc’d 
The name of Prosper. It did bass my trespass. 
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SUMMARY 


Beyond the study of individual in- 
struments and sound effects, a few ob- 
servations may be made_ regarding 
Shakespeare's practice in this branch of 
stagecraft. 

Each instrument or combination of 
instruments, when named by the stage 
directions, is used for a specific effect, 
distinct from other instruments and ef- 
fects, and not generally interchangeable 
with any others. 

Of the various drum and trumpet 
signals—the alarum, the charge, the 
flourish, the parley, the retreat, the sen- 
net, and the tucket—each appears to 
have had an individual significance to 
the original audience, since in most 
cases the signal precedes the relevant 
action. Thus, the parley precedes the 
meeting of opposing forces when not in 
combat, the alarum or charge marks the 
beginning or continuance of combat 
which is ended by the sound of retreat, 
the tucket announces the arrival of her- 
alds or travellers, and the sennet in- 
variably heralds the approach of royalty 
in formal manner. The original audi- 
ence may not have known all the varia- 
tions of each signal, but there seems to 
have been little likelihood of their con- 
fusing one signal with another—the 
sennet with the tucket, for example. 

It is regrettable that no scores for 
these signals survive. The nearest one 
can come to hearing their sound is in 
the scores of Mersenne and Fantini, 
sometime after Shakespeare’s death and 
in a composition for the virginals called 
“Mr. Birds Battell.” All are reproduced 
in Grove’s Dictionary, under “Military 
Signals.” 
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‘four plays are illuminating when com- 





There is a progressively greater use 
of sound effects and an increasing varie- 
ty of instruments observable from the 
early plays to the later ones, the last 
plays of the canon being richest in this 
respect. Especially abundant in ex- 
plicit detail are Coriolanus, The Temp- 
est, Henry VIII, and Two Noble Kins- 
men. The detailed directions of these 


pared with similar ones in earlier plays. 

Stage tradition, together with editorial 
addenda, has made hash of many a 
sound-effect sequence originally con- 
trived to telling effect. Outstanding in- 
stances have been cited from the murder 
sequence in Macbeth and the storm 
sequence in King Lear. 

To assume that any particular sound 
effect not given in the stage directions 
has been omitted merely because it is 
mentioned in the lines precipitates an 
irresolvable struggle to distinguish be- 
tween a multitude of conjectural ef- 
fects, drawing one always further from 
the fundamental question of the total 
eflect of the performed play. 

The dramatic value of such conjec- 
tural sounds as the lark in Romeo and 
Juliet (IIl-v), the crickets in Cymbeline 
(II-ii), the horses’ hoofs in Macbeth 
(III-iii and IV-i), and the thunder in 
King Lear (III, i to iv) can only be 
measured by trying them out on an audi- 
ence. But each scene in its original form 
should be tried first. Then, if the addi- 
tion of a conjectural sound is capable 
of adding impact to the scene, well and 
good. For one is thus consciously add- 
ing to the original, and there is no neces- 
sity of assuming an unstated intention 
on the part of the author. 
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YANKEE TYPES ON THE LONDON STAGE, 1824-1880 





PORTIA KERNODLE 
Iowa City, lowa 


HE Englishman has always found 

his Yankee cousin a strange and in- 
teresting phenomenon. If in the nine- 
teenth century, as Lowell pointed out, 
he was condescending to Americans, he 
was also curious about them. He liked 
to read about ways of life entirely differ- 
ent from his own, and he was more in- 
sistent than Americans themselves that 
a new country should produce new char- 
acter types and original styles of writing. 
Cooper's stories of the backwoods had 
a tremendous vogue in England. Ameri- 
can humorists attracted English readers 
by their barbaric originality. Joaquin 
Miller and Bret Harte had a large Brit- 
ish following because they satisfied a 
consuming interest in the romantic Wild 
West. On the stage, from 1824 until 
after the middle of the century, a series 
of broad comedians made the English 
public familiar with Yankee types* that 
included the boy from the country, the 
Down East peddler, and the frontier 
hunter.and fighter. If the stage Yankee 
came from New England he might wear 
gaudy stripes and resemble a youthful 
Uncle Sam;? if he came from Kentucky 
he would be sure to wear 2 coonskin cap. 
But in whatever costume, he was a 
shrewd, “cute,” unspoiled character, 


1 The term “Yankee” is applied here, as it was 
commonly applied by London reviewers, not 
only to the New Englander but to any native 
American person or type that, though of Anglo- 
Saxon origin, was markedly different from the 
English. For the origin of this type-charactetr 
(as a new Englander) in the theatre in the 
United States, in 1787, see Curvin, Jonathan W., 
“The Stage Yankee,” in Studies in Speech and 
Drama in Honor of Alexander M. Drummond 
(Ithaca, N. Y., 1944), Pp. 139. 

2 Joseph Jefferson wrote, “I remember seeing 
Marble play [about 1840], and his costume was 
much after the present caricature of Uncle Sam, 
minus the stars but glorying in the stripes.” 
Autobiography (New York, 1897), p. 20. 


full of tall talk and droll stories. After 
1870 the earlier stage types were partly 
echoed in the backwoods hero, the 
miner, and the corrupt politician of 
plays that attempted to give a richer 
presentation of American background 
and character. The stage Yankee must 
have helped to shape the way genera- 
tions of English thought of Americans— 
as highly comic or highly romantic, 
crude, but engaging because of their 
picturesque language, and their shrewd- 
ness and energy. 


Until the 1870's it was the Yankee co- 
median, not the play, that audiences 
went to see. Hackett, Hill, and Marble 
all began as solo performers, doing an 
evening of monologues or impersona- 
tions or telling stories in character be- 
tween acts, and within the framework 
of a play they still gave one-man shows. 
When an American comedian went to 
England he was the visiting star in a 
local English company. Many of the 
“Yankee plays’ were mere skits—one-act 
farces used as afterpieces. In the more 
pretentious two-act plays the comedian’s 
part had only the most casual relation- 
ship to the plot, which was built of the 
usual elements of domestic drama of the 
period—false accusations, the sufferings 
of wronged widows and orphans, and the 
machinations of a villain who had some 
legal paper with which to blackmail the 
father of the heroine. Actually, a Yan- 
kee comedian telling stories between 
acts of another play was almost as much 
“in the play” as the one who appeared 
in the cast of characters. In some Down 
East plays he remained a story-teller, 
with yarns of his own exploits or ob- 
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servations interspersed in the dialogue.* 
All the Yankee comedians largely wrote 
their own parts and altered them at 
will and often on the spur of the mo- 
ment. 

The first two important appearances 


of Yankee the London 


stage show clearly that both critics and 


characters on 


public wanted a broad comic presenta- 
tion. Charles Mathews, the English co- 
median, in his visit to America in 1822- 
23 made no close study of common 
Americans,* yet in March, 1824 he put 
on in London a program of monologue 
sketches of American characters which 
he called Trip to America. His “Real 
Yankee,” Jonathan W. Doubikins, was 
liked so well that he repeated the role 
in a play, Jonathan in England,’ pre- 
sented at the English Opera House on 
September 3, 1824. The story of the 
play was, according to the Examiner 
(September 5, 
sible the pleasantry 
consisting in the misconceptions and 
Doubikins, 


1824), “of the least pos- 
consequence; all 
which 


nationality of are 


characterized, we suspect, with more 


humour than versimilitude, agreeably to 
the 
The play was a success, and Mathews 


usual license on these occasions.” 
revived it the next season (September, 
1825) and several times after that. But 
when in 1827 James H. Hackett, the 
American comedian, characterized the 
Yankee with greater ‘‘versimilitude” at 
Covent Garden, in Sylvester Dagger- 
wood, a series of impersonations, both 
The 


Times reviewer (April 6, 1827) wrote: 


audience and critics were bored. 


3In a text of C. A. Logan’s Yankee Land 
published after 1854 (Spencer’s Boston Theatre) 
there is a stage direction “Yankee story by Lot.” 
The story itself is not given but was to be 
supplied from the actor’s fund of anecdote. 

4 Memoirs of Charles Mathews, Comedian, by 
Mrs. Mathews (London, 1839), III, 383 and 
passim. 

5 By R. B. Peake, with borrowings, at Mat- 
hews’ suggestion, from David Humphreys’ The 
Yankey in England. Ibid., p. 539. 





that 
turned better 
thing than the reality imitated; and we are 
forced to confess that this is in a considerable 
degree the case with Mr. Hacketi’s performance; 
its chief effect, as far as American character is 
concerned, being to excite surprise how Mr. 
Mathews should have rendered that 
apparently so dramatically valueless, so enter- 
taining. The specimens which Mr. Hackett ex- 
hibited American 


before now 


It has happened 


an imitation has out to be a 


which is 


were doubt de- 


lineated with fidelity, but, as subjects of amuse- 


boors; no 


ment, perfectly valueless; his stories and jokes 


were pointless to an extent perfectly extra- 
ordinary; and there was nothing in his acting 


to call for particular approbation. 


When Hackett appeared in England 
again in 1833, he offered the public a 
broad characterization more to. their 
taste—Colonel Nimrod Wildfire in The 
Kentuckian; or, A Trip to New York,® 
which he played with great success at 
Covent Garden and later at the Hay- 
market. As described by the critic of the 
Examiner (March 17, 1833), Colonel 
Wildfire 
makes his appearance with the skin of a wild 
cat upon his head, and gives a glowing account 
of himself and his exploits. He can whip his 
weight in wild cats, he can jump higher and 
stay longer in the air, dive deeper, stay longer 
under water, and come out drier than any man 
on this side the Alleghany mountains. He has 
grinned a wild cat into fits; he is a roarer, a 
and to 


peeler, a screamer, X&c., Xc.; sum up 


all in one expressive word, he is a horse! 


The Times reviewer (March 10, 1833) 
colorful character as 


refers to this 


“quite new to the English stage, and 


even almost unknown in England,” 


though the Examiner (March 17, 1833) 


‘ 


calls him “‘a tarnation ‘cute chap, such as 


Mathews has made us acquainted with 


long ago.” Mathews’ types in the Trip 


to America included Colonel Hiram 


Pegler, a Kentucky shoemaker, but he 


6A second “manipulation” of James K. 
Paulding’s Lion of the West, this time by the 
English dramatist Bayle Bernard; see N. F. 
Adkins, “James K. Paulding’s Lion of the West,” 
American Literature, U1 (Nov., 1931), 249-58. 
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hardly belonged to the breed of “ring- 
tailed roarers’” of whom Colonel Wild- 
fire was the best stage example.’ ‘“Tar- 
nation ‘cuteness’ was of course charac- 
teristic of both favorite American types: 
the New Englander—the type to which 
Jonathan W. Doubikins belonged—and 
the frontiersman. The types were often 
blended on the stage by “Yankee” ac- 
tors like Hill, who were as likely to en- 
tertain an audience with the song “The 
Hunters of Kentucky’* as with “Yankee 
Doodle.” 


Both the shrewd New England Yan- 
kee (especially in the guise of peddler) 
and the bold, bragging frontiersman be- 
came familiar humorous types to Eng- 
lish readers in the 1830's, and they had 
been sketched in travel literature much 
earlier.’ The first edition of Thomas 
Chandler  Haliburton’s | Clockmaker, 
which appeared in 1837, introduced to 
the reading public the Yankee peddler 
Sam Slick, who for several decades was 
the best known and most quoted of 
American humorous characters; and the 
exploits of Davy Crockett also appeared 
in print in England in the 1830’s.'° In- 
creasingly, the printed page and the 
stage reinforced each other in impress- 
ing upon English readers and audiences 
the picturesque absurdities of these 
stock characters. Literary critics, like 


dramatic critics, were delighted with 


7 For an account of this type in literature, see 
V. L. O. Chittick, “Ring-Tailed Roarers,” The 
Frontier, XIII (May, 1933), 263 ff. 

8 By Samuel Woodworth, 1820. It gave expres- 
sion to frontier character as “Yankee Doodle” 
did to Down East character. It contains the 
lines “For every man was half a horse And 
half an alligator.” Jbid. 

® For the “Gen-u-ine Yankee” as he appeared 
to travelers, see V. L. O. Chittick, Thomas 
Chandler Haliburton (New York, 1924), pp. 334 
ff.; for the treatment of both types in travel 
literature, see Walter Blair, Native American 
Humor (New York, 1937), pp. 28 ff. 

10 Gohdes, Clarence, American Literature in 
Nineteenth-Century England (New York, 1944), 
pp. 76 ff. 
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the “peculiar and unmitigated national- 
ity” of works of American humor."! 
The Down East character had a great 
vogue on the American stage in the 
thirties and forties, and the best known 
comedians, who became almost as close- 
ly identified with their comic parts as 
the clowns Scaramouche and Toto, all 
made successful appearances in England. 
Their acting was no doubt in a more 
extravagant style than Hackett had used 
on his first appearance in London." 
When George Handel Hill, nicknamed 
“Yankee” Hill, played his Hiram Dodge 
in The Yankee Pedlar; or, Old Times in 
Virginia at Drury Lane in 1836, the 
Athenaeum critic (November 5) wrote: 
“The audience relished the sly humour 
with which he told the barefaced lies 
set down for him, and the solemn 
mockery of seriousness with which he 
confirmed them; and he seemed estab- 
lished in favor with them before he had 
been two minutes on the stage.” Dan 
Marble entertained audiences at the 
Strand in 1844-45, playing Deuteronomy 
Dutiful in The Vermont Wool Dealer, 
Lot Sap Sago in Yankee Land, and 
Ezekiel Zachariah Hotspur in The Stage- 
Struck Yankee. He was followed in 1851 
by Josh Silsbee, whose chief role was 
Jonathan Ploughboy in The Forest Rose 
and the Yankee Ploughboy. The Times 
reviewer (September 24, 1851) thought 


11 Review of seven works of American humor 
by H. W. in Westminster Review, XXXII (Dec., 
1838), 138. 

12 The style seemed extravagant to Jefferson, 
op. cit., p. 20. Perley Isaac Reed finds that the 
numerous Yankee characters in plays from 1829- 
60 were written as broad caricatures but at the 
same time seemed “to reproduce existing persons 
with essential verity.” See The Realistic pres- 
entation of American Characters in American 
Plays Prior to 1870 (Ohio State University 
Bulletin, Vol. XXII, May, 1819), pp. 100 ff. 
Jonathan W. Curvin states that while the play- 
wrights were creating a more and more conven- 
tionalized stage Yankee, Hill, Marble, Silsbee, 
and others used their direct observation of 
speech and manners in rural New England to 
make their acting “rich and truthful;” op. cit., 
PP. 147-50. 
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him “probaby the best actor of his class 
ever seen by a London public” and con- 
trasted his humor, which he called 
“large, unctuous, and broad” with Hill's 
“smart and lively” style. He described 
Jonathan Ploughboy as “‘a ‘cute rustic in 
the vicinity of New York, who knows 
everything, particularly the art of love- 
making, and keeps a shop at which 
everything is sold. He tells droll stories, 
he has an overwhelming stock of the 
class of metaphor called ‘Jonathanisms,’ 
he coaxes the unwary out of small sums, 
and he dances furiously in the ‘Cape 
Cod Reel.’” Silsbee also appeared in 
Liverpool, Edinburgh, and Dublin the 
following spring (1852), not only as 
Jonathan Ploughboy but as Hiram 
Dodge, as Jedediah Homebred in The 
Green Mountain Boy, and in other Yan- 
kee roles. 

One of Silsbee’s reviewers referred to 
the stereotyped Yankee comedy as a 
school that was “fast becoming ineffect- 
ive’; and it is true that by 1850 the 
vogue of Yankee character in the tradi- 
tion of Hackett, Hill, and Marble was 
past its peak. Yet it was still possible 
in the sixties and seventies for a skilled 
comedian to make the type very accep- 
table to a London audience. Solon 
Shingle (called in America The People’s 
Lawyer) played at the Adelphi for 
seven weeks in the summer of 1865 
(July 3 to August 19), with John E. 
Owens in the title role. The Times re- 
viewer (July 5, 1865) described him as 
“one of the most elaborate artists ever 
seen upon any stage, that of Paris not 
excluded” and the character as quite 
different from other stage Yankees. The 
Solon Shingle of Hill and Marble had 
been a young man, like their other Yan- 
kees, but Owens played him as an old 
New England 


farmer.’* Pictures of 


13 Brander Matthews states that Charles Burke 
was the first Yankee comedian to make Solon 


Owens in the part show him slouched 
down in his chair, his long whip wound 
round his arm, coat pushed back, vest 
agape, trousers baggy, slouch hat perch- 
ed on his knee, spectacles on the end of 
his nose, a fringe of hair around his bald 
head. The pose and general effect of 
the make-up and costume suggest rural 
types that have been seen on the stage 
in this century. 

Before the vogue of the Down East 
Yankee was over, a feminine version 
made its appearance. In April, 1856, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Florence, American ac- 
tors, opened an engagement at Drury 
Lane as the Yankee Help and an Irish 
Boy in The Yankee Housekeeper. The 
antics of the Florences, including “char- 
acteristic’ songs and dances, pleased 
both audiences and critics, though Pegg 
Ann Mehitable Higginfluter, “the Yan- 
kee Gal from Maine,” puzzled them not 
a little with her dialect and manners.** 
The Florences played for two months 
and were followed almost immediately 
(July, 1856) at the Adelphi by Mr. and 
Mrs. Barney Williams, who played a 
four months’ engagement in Yankee Gal 
and Irish Boy parts.*® 

After the middle of the century the 
New England Yankee appeared on the 
stage much less frequently and usually 
in a more sophisticated 
Trenchard of Our 


guise. Asa 
American Cousin, 
first shown in London in 1861, is the 
most striking example, though the play 
was popular chiefly because of Lord 
Dundreary. Some reviewers ignored Asa 
Trenchard, others found him offensive, 
and a few were enthusiastic about John 
Buckstone, the English comedian, in the 
part. The play ran 496 nights at the 
Haymarket in 1861-62, and it was re- 


an old man; see “The American on the Stage,” 
Scribner’s Monthly, XVIII (July, 1879), 331. 
14 Athenaeum, No. 1488 (May 3, 1856), p. 562. 
15 Mrs. Williams was a sister of Mrs. Florence 
and the creator of Yankee Gal roles in America. 
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vived many times during the sixties and 
seventies. Asa Trenchard is a native of 
Vermont, unlettered, plain, democratic, 
with plenty of shrewd commonsense, un- 
acquainted with the ways of fashionable 
society and likely to make blunders but 
never taken in by its pretensions and 
deceptions, given to prying into other 
people’s affairs, self-confident, brash of 
manner, but withal good-natured and 
good-hearted. Unlike his predecessors, 
however, he is very much a part of the 
main action of the play and he is taken 
seriously as a lover. ‘The comedian has 
become the romantic hero. 


But the American heroes of the next 
two decades were to be of sterner stuff. 
Beginning in the seventies, the Ameri- 
can of the new frontier—the Far West— 
superseded all other native types both 
in fiction and on the stage. Joaquin 
Miller, Bret Harte, and Mark Twain 
were the great names in the new literary 
vogue, which was even stronger in Eng- 
land than in America. One reviewer 
wrote of the characters in Joaquin Mil- 
ler’s Songs of the Sierras, ‘““They behave 
not like men whom we are accustomed 
to meet, but still like men whom we can 
very well imagine living amongst the 
backwoods and mountains. He repre- 
sents them in the rough. They chew and 
spit.”"?° Bret Harte and Mark Twain had 
an added appeal because with pictures 
of “men in the rough” they combined 
the popular American humor. 

The craze for Western material hit 
the American stage in 1871, when 
Augustin Daly’s Horizon was produced. 
After it came a number of popular 
Western melodramas, in quick succes- 
sion, and at the end of the decade sev- 
eral of them were brought to London," 


16 Westminster Review, N. S., XL (July 4 


1871), 298. 

17 More sensational Westerns, like McCloskey’s 
Across the Continent, were played all through 
the seventies at the cheaper theatres. 


one with the important innovation of 
an all-American cast. The critics usually 
condemned the poor construction and 
the melodrama of these plays, just as 
they were fighting the same weaknesses 
in English plays. But at least here were 
dramatic pieces of some coherence and 
great: vitality in which the picturesque 
American character was a part of a 
whole milieu, not just a comedian doing 
a solo. 


The first of the series was Davy 
Crockett, which played at the Olympic 
from August g to September 6, 1879, 
with popular success and some critical 
approval. Though the material of the 
play came from the earlier Kentucky 
frontier, it was written in the spirit of 
the new western dramas. Frank Mur- 
dock’s Davy was no ring-tailed roarer 
but a noble soul beneath a rough ex- 
terior, a spiritual “pardner’” of Bret 
Harte’s miners. The London critics 
unanimously labeled the play bad melo- 
drama, and several of them gave derisive 
summaries of the plot which brought 
out the essential weakness of the play; 
but most of them praised the acting of 
Frank Mayo as the frontier hero and 
admitted that they had been thrilled 
by the famous scene in which Davy bars 
the door with his arm to save Eleanor 
from wolves. The Daily News reviewer 
(August 11, 1879) was one who com- 
pletely scorned this hero and this play. 

Unhappily [he wrote] this Cymon of the 
backwoods possesses a faculty of lofty but un- 
chastened eloquence; he is, moreover, given to 
whimper at times, and to indulge in a maudlin 
and a childish vein of sentimentality which 
consorts ill with his brawny shoulders and _ his 
constantly-exposed bull throat. As far as can 
be seen, there is no good reason why he should. 
enchant and overawe the entire remainder of 
the dramatis personae through five long acts; 
or why he should with impunity carry off a 
bride under the very nose of a bridegroom who 


appears to be greatly his superior in manners, 
education, modesty, and manly bearing. 
>. 
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The Standard (August 11) remarked 
upon the extravagance of the language, 
found fault with Mayo’s singsong tone, 
and concluded that if the piece had 
played more than 1700 times in the 
United States, as the 
stated, the performances could not have 
been at the best theatres. The Examiner 
(August 16) said of Mayo, “His delivery 


advertisements 


is the worst we have ever heard on the 
London boards: a nasal Yankee twang 
of the strongest type, with the peculiar 
sing-song intonation.” But the Observer 
(August 10) remarked that Mayo car- 
ried the audience with him and that his 
“picturesque, natural, quaint and pa- 
thetic impersonation of Davy Crockett 
deserves to become as popular here as it 
been in The London 
Figaro (August 16) praised Mayo’s act- 


has America.” 
ing very highly but was severe in judg- 
“The author has 
taken his character from Cooper,” the 
reviewer wrote, “his plot from Scott, 
and his manner from 
tions of 

Still, whatever the strictures of the 
critics, it ran for a month to full houses, 


ment of the play. 


the worst tradi- 


transpontine melodrama.’’'* 


and it was considered worthy of an en- 
tire page in the Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News,’® where a parody called 
“Mayowatha,” illustrated by amusing 
cartoons, made good-natured fun of the 
heroic elements of the play and of the 


mechanics of its production. Davy 
Crockett was a signal triumph for Amer- 
ican local color and character and 


American acting. 

Such a success made the way easier 
for The Danites by Joaquin Miller, 
which opened at Sadler’s Wells the fol- 
The 


this production were altogether auspi- 


_lowing April. circumstances of 


18 A reference to the popularity of thrillers 
at the cheaper theatres on the Surrey side of 
the Thames, which were scorned by respectable 
dramatic critics. 

19 XI (Sept. 6, 1879), 621. 


cious. The author’s name was in itself 
enough to ensure interest, and the fact 
that the play was of typical Bret Harte 
material was an added drawing card, 
which was made use of in the advertise- 
ments of the play. The company was 
that of McKee Rankin, a good one, and 


-he and his wife played the roles of 


Sandy McGee and Nancy Williams with 
The claim 
in the advertisements that this was the 


unquestioned competence. 


first all-American company to appear in 
England seems to have been true. Here 
at last was not only a team of actors 
who were used to playing together but 
an American team, to whom the speech 
and manners of the types represented 
Much attention had 
been given to the scenery, which, the 
management afhrmed, would give “a 


would be familiar. 


correct idea of the vast mountain passes, 
the giant trees, and the rough log cabins 
in the heart of the Sierra Nevada’; 
the effect must have been striking, for 


and 


scarcely a reviewer failed to comment 
on the sets. 

The Danites, then, had the ingredi- 
ents and the circumstances for success, 
and success came. From April 26 to 
June 26, 1880, the company fulfilled its 
original engagement at Sadler's Wells; 
then it moved to the Globe, where it 
played from June 28 to August 14; after 
that it played from August 16 to Sep- 
tember 4 at the Standard—more than 
one hundred nights in all. In May it 
had been proposed to send a publicity 
agent to Berlin, Paris, and Vienna to 
make arrangements for a continental en- 
gagement;*” but the plan was not car- 
ried out, probably because of the exten- 
sion of the English run. After closing 
in London, the company made a tour of 
the provinces. McKee Rankin and Joa- 


20 Notice in the Illustrated Sporting and Dra- 
matic News, May 15, 1880, p. 202. 
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quin Miller had reason to congratulate 
themselves on the enterprise. 


Critical comment on The Danites was 


more extensive than on Davy Crockett . 


and in general more favorable. The re- 
viewers remarked that it fell far short 
of what they had expected of Miller and 
was much less fine and appealing than 
the sketches of Bret Harte, but for most 
of them weaknesses of the plot, sensa- 
tionalism, and the barbarity of the char- 
acters were more than balanced by good 
acting, striking pictures of the rough life 
of the California miners, and lively en- 
tertainment. “Rip,” the Vanity Fair 
critic, recommended the play even while 
he made mild fun of its portrayal of 
Western life: 

What a wonderful life it must be! The 
men are all manly, and humorous, and long- 
booted; they draw derringers to enforce their 
views, or address their friends affectionately as 
‘Pardner.’ They are grimly humorous. They 
‘go for’ heathen Chinees; they play poker 
and drink Bourbon whiskey in ‘Licker Salunes’; 
they are full of a sort of rough loyalty to each 
other, and lion-like chivalry to women; they 
have enormous beards, and they swear simply 
superbly. To an English audience the real 
interest of this play lies more in these curious 
pictures than in the story itself, for the pictures 
are evidently drawn from the life... . This 
play is a strong thing, and a new thing, despite 
of the often over-strung sentiment and scattered 
construction, and should be seen.?1 


The critic of the Saturday Review re- 
marked that “the odd thing is that per- 
sons who have actually mixed in this 
kind of life tell us that Mr. Joaquin 
Miller’s representation of it is true and 
correct. But,” he continued, “even if 
this were not so, the piece would still 
be as attractive in itself as are the almost 
forgotton melodramas of Bouchardy 
it is a delightfully melodramatic stage 
presentation of the scenes of early Cali- 
fornia life, of which Mr. Bret Harte has 


21 Vanity Fair, XXIII (May 1, 1880), 250. 
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given us such attractive presentments 
in another form.”?* 

The audiences who flocked to see the 
play, less analytical than the critics, no 
doubt found its combination of guaran- 
teed realism and familiar sensational 
romance very exciting. The less friendly 
critics tried to minimize the importance 
of the play’s popularity by stating that 
the clientele of Sadler’s Wells was lack- 
ing in fine taste and discrimination, but 
others declared that the piece was being 
patronized by West-Enders as well as 
by East-Enders.?* 

John —_ Hollingshead, enterprising 
manager of the Gaiety, naturally hoped 
to take advantage of the success of The 
Danites in offering an “American sea- 
son” in the summer of 1880. His ven- 
ture, like that of McKee Rankin, began 
under the best of auspices, with a pub- 
lic favorably inclined to American enter- 
tainment, a play by the most famed of 
American humorists, Mark Twain, and 
an American actor of great ability, John 
T. Raymond, who had already demon- 
strated in London and Paris his skill in 
Yankee parts by playing Asa Trenchard 
in the 1867 production of Our American 
Cousin. YVhe play was Colonel Sellers, 
which, under its original title, The 
Gilded Age, had had a considerable, 
though not sensational, success in Amer- 
ica. It had been widely advertised, and 
there was a large number of Americans 
in London, among them actor-friends 
of Raymond’s, to assure a favorable first- 
night audience. 

But in spite of propitious circum- 
stances Colonel Sellers was a failure. It 
was retained for three weeks only (July 
ig to August 7) and was then replaced 


22 Saturday Review, XLIX (May 1, 1880), 568. 
23 London's fashionable theatres were situated 
in the West End. Sadler’s Wells, while not 
exactly in the East End, was outside the West 
End theatre district and in the late nineteenth 
century was regarded as definitely a lower-class 
house. 
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by Hollingshead with a burlesque which 
fitted in until time for the engagement 
of Mr. and Mrs. W. J. 
were to continue his American season. 
Mark 
most colorful creations—pleased the pub- 


Florence, who 


Colonel Scllers—one of ‘Twain's 
lic, and Raymond’’s acting of the part 
was commended by almost all the crit- 
ics; but the English actors supporting 
itself 
and 


him were mediocre, the play 


seemed thin and unconvincing, 


there was no such scenic lavishness as 
in The Danites to compensate for other 
deficiencies. The critics found the hero- 
ine unsympathetic or even “repugnant 
to English taste’’ and were offended by 
the intrusion of broad comedy in the 
The 
tone of the comment in the Globe (July 
20, 1880) 


The expectations aroused in the 


scene of Laura's trial for murder. 


is characteristic: 

mind of 
the public by the announcement of a drama 
by Mark fulfilled, and 
the long-promised “Colonel 
Sellers” has been in all respects, save one, a 


Twain have not been 


appearance of 


failure. . . . So much character and drollery is 
Mr. John T. 
Raymond of the impecunious and irrepressible 


there in the impersonation by 


Colonel Sellers, that vitality and something like 
mirthfulness are infused into one of the weak- 
est and most amorphous pieces ever produced. 


Fortunately for Hollingshead, the 
Florences were a hit. During the run of 
The Mighty Dollar (August 30 to No- 
vember 27, 1880, with eighty perform- 
ances) the two were the subject of many 
Most of 


found W. J. Florence the better come- 


eulogies by the critics. them 
dian, but some expressed a_ preference 
for Mrs. Florence’s interpretation of the 
good-natured social climber, Mrs. Gen- 
eral Gilflory, with her malapropisms, 
bad French, and strange hodgepodge of 
misinformation about foreign lands. 
Punch made the couple the subject of a 
humorous sketch in the September issue, 
and all the illustrated papers carried 
photographs or cartoons of one or both 
of them. Decidedly they captured the 


town. The Athenaeum critic (Septem- 
ber 4, 1880) recognized the weakness of 
the play when he stated that “in nega- 
tive qualities alone is “The Mighty Dol- 
lar’ superior to ‘Colonel Sellers.’”’ It 
was not so repellent, he found, but it 
had no backbone and it seemed part of 
a longer work cut out “as a writer might 
cut a piece from a long French roll.” 
But the serious plot was less obtrusive 
and 


melodramatic than that of 


Colonel Sellers, and the acting of the 


less 


company as a whole seems to have been 
much better. At any rate, the Yankee 
politician as a comic stage figure pleased 
the English public. He was described by 
the critic of the Illustrated Sporting and 
Dramatic News (September 4) as “a 
politician of the lowest type—of the type 
so bitterly satirised by Lowell in his 
famous ‘Biglow Papers.’ ” 

The Honorable Bardwell Slote was 
indeed kin to a type suggested or devel- 
oped not only by Lowell but by Artemus 
Ward, Josh Billings, Petroleum  V. 
Nasby, Mark Twain, and other Ameri- 
can humorists and familiar to a wide 
English reading public—the Yankee cor- 
rupted by the Gilded Age and Washing- 
ton politics, somewhat less shrewd and 
even less honest than his literary and 
stage ancestor, the peddler, utterly lack- 
ing in the heroic qualities of the fron- 
tiersman, redeemed froim villainy by the 
fact that he was amusing and, after all, 
largely unsuccessful in his attempts to 
fleece the public. The Standard critic 
“The 
Mighty Dollar is his idol, and there is 


(September 2) wrote of him: 
nothing mean which he will not say, 


and nothing servile which he will not do, 


“in order to carry out his views of plun- 


dering everybody who will trust him.” 
The Illustrated London 
News** Hollingshead as 
ing that Slote was a 


critic of the 


quoted say- 


“slightly exagger- 


24 LXXVII (Sept. 4, 1880), 231. 
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ated portrait of a Western Congress- 
man”; and the critic added, 


The Hon. Bardwell Slote might hail as a 
Congressman from the Middle States, or from 
New York; or he might be a “Carpet-bagger” 
who has got in for a Southern district; but 
the portrait embodied for us by Mr. W. J. 
Florence is to my mind not in the slightest 
exaggerated. I have met with scores upon scores 
of Americans of the stamp which he exhibits— 
grandiloquent utterers of “tal! talk” full, not 
only of patriotic “buncombe,” but. ef technolo- 
gical forms of speech drawn from _ the‘ voca- 
bulary of local law courts and local legislatures, 
rough humourists, and, withal, exceedingly 
shrewd men of business. 


The Florences brought Hollingshead’s 
American season to a triumphant con- 
clusion. In the following decade Lon- 
doners saw a number of new American 
plays, sometimes with full American 
casts. In these, full-flavored native char- 
acter was still a popular element, but 
the day of the single Yankee comedian, 
almost detached from the play, was over. 


From the comic sketches of Mathews 


and Hackett to the more finished inter- 
pretations of Mayo, Rankin, Raymond, 
and Florence; from the simple stage 
Yankee—a_ rustic visitor, a servant 
(though an independent one!), a ped- 
dler, a farmer, or a small tradesman— 
to the more sophisticated Asa Trenchard 
and Bardwell Slote and the more indi- 
vidualized Colonel Sellers; from the 
ring-tailed roarer Colonel Wildfire to 
the romantic Davy Crockett and Sandy 
McGee—it was the picturesque Ameri- 
can character, presented broadly on a 
plane of comedy or of sentiment, that 
attracted the English audience. The 
critics often protested at the poor qual- 
ity of the plays and some of ther were 
supercilious about anything provincial, 
but the English public liked the vitality 
and novelty of the language and man- 
ners, and it was largely from American 
humorists and from American actors of 
native roles, either comic or heroic, that 
they formed a picture of Yankee char- 
acter. 
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I 


T is a common practice for drama 

critics to speak of ‘standards’ as though 
they really followed rather definitely es- 
tablished criteria. An examination of 
the writings of these same critics, how- 
ever, will seldom reveal any generally 
applicable body of fundamentals, cer- 
tainly no criteria which can be accu- 
rately determined and scientifically ap- 
plied as a standard must be. While the 
‘standard’ of criticism is not often easily 
determinable it is often treated as an 
absolutist system by the critic whose nar- 
row theories are based upon rules drawn 
by subjective, preferential selection from 
the particular works which he decides 
are ‘masterpieces.’ The frequent result 
of this actually subjective, often prej- 
udiced, seldom specific, mode of analy- 
sis is the derogation or complete rejec- 
tion of work which does not conform. 
The most pernicious dramatic criticism 
adds to these uncertainties the evil of 
hasty generalization—like a drunken Ro- 
man the critic takes one glance and 
turns thumb up or down. 


The fact that professional and aca- 
demic critics make such postive pro- 
nouncements indicates that each con- 
siders himself in possession of specially 
revealed truth. But the extent of disa- 
greement among critics, even in_ the 
ranking of established places 
doubt on the validity of any set of abso- 
lute ‘standards.’ 


works, 


These inherited or adopted prejudices 
and absolute theories, more or less de- 
fined by ‘masterpieces’ or most favored 
type of play, are used for comparative 
purposes according to themes and sub- 


and 


forms and 


sources and influences. 


ject-matter, genres, 

William Winter's vicious derogation 
of Ibsen’s choice of themes and subject- 
matter is, of course, well known; cer- 
tainly the conception of profundity of 
subject-matter and theme is never ab- 
solutely stable. Shaw, once considered 
a great philosopher with much slighter 
claim to fame as a playwright, has now 
been described as a “considerable artist” 
with uncertain ideas—a complete rever- 
sal of judgment.' It is often interesting 
and frequently enlightening to trace the 
treatment of certain themes in art, but 
it is an historical process and not the 
Like other 
bases for comparative analysis, it can 


basis for value judgment. 


only provide a background for and a 
double-check on esthetic description. 
Art is limited in subject-matter only by 
the nature of the medium, the 
limits of the dramatic medium are con- 
stantly being expanded. 


and 


The most vitiating influence upon the 
drama is the attempt to establish arbi- 
trary forms and genres. Certain works 
of literature do have a general resem- 
blance and may be loosely classed as 
lyric, comedy, tragedy, epic, pastoral, 
and the like, but only for the sake of 
convenience. The reductive fallacy op- 
erates as a result of over-simplification 
when a constituent element such as the 
treatment of a social problem in a play ’ 
is isolated, when the whole is reduced 
to the terms of that one element, and 
it is said that the work is a Problem 
Play. The next step is a futile attempt 


1 Wilson, Edmund, The Thinkers 


(New York, 1938), pp. 228-29. 
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to so désignate all plays which present 
problems. The obvious’ result is a sec- 
ond great fallacy, the confusion of cate- 
gories; the cataloguer finds that an 
Odet’s drama seems to be not only a 
Problem Play but a Comedy as well. 
To complicate matters further, it may 
have a tragic outcome. 

After the volumes which have been 
written about his plays we might expect 
that in the case of Shakespeare at least 
the end of reversals in judgment had 
been reached. But O. J. Campbell now 
tells us that Shakespeare was not only a 
writer of comedies, tragedies, and_his- 
tories, but a great satirist as well. 
Shakespeare was not “in the depths” 
when he wrote Timon of Athens; he was 
following the satiric mode of Ben 
Jonson.? However, any implication that 
the pattern of satire was set for all time 
by Jonson and Shakespeare in the mold 
of Juvenal severity would be a most il- 
logical conclusion to Campbell’s revela- 
tion of the reductive fallacy. 

Melodrama is not just a genre, not a 
formula acceptable only in a play as 
clearly marked as Ten Nights in a Bar- 
room. Sentiment, melodrama, and sat- 
ire are ingredients which have often 
been used for the expression of values. 
Why need critics be so concerned when 
Robert Sherwood combines comedy, 
tragedy, thesis, and vaudeville? Let us 
ask how effectively he has done the job 
and what human values were expressed 
in the doing. 


Even more absolutist is the isolation 
of an element of form as the basis of 
critical comment, usually one of Aris- 
totle’s six dramatic elements—plot, 
theme, character, language, music, and 
spectacle. “Plays of the future will be 
more concerned with character than 
event,” writes Arthur Hopkins, im- 
2 Campbell, Oscar James, Shakespeare’s Satire 
(New York, 1949). 
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pressed by the long run of Life with 
Father.’ Character is all for Lajos Egri,* 
too, whose absolutist creed demands of 
the playwright a complete case history 
of each character which, he holds, will 
determine the action and the words to 
be set down—this in the face of the 
many quirks and inconsistencies of life. 
Consider Falstaff.’ Lawson’s Theory and 
Technique of Playwriting,’ which fol- 
lows Aristotle in stressing action as the 
root of all drama, is quite unique 
in avoiding distinctions between com- 
edy and tragedy. But this theory of 
the force of “conscious will and social 
necessity,” designed to avoid the pitfalls 
of analysis by means of form and genre, 
becomes delimiting in other directions 
as it isolates a formal element and in- 
sists that plays be written and judged 
according to a specific formula. 

From Aristotle to George Pierce Baker 
certain critics have named ‘action’ as 
the key to dramatic success. Nietzsche, 
Brunetiere, and Lawson emphasized the 
importance of ‘will.’ Percival Wilde and 
others have stressed characterization. 
Such dramatic elements as climax, ‘obli- 
gatory scene,’ fore-shadowing, and ex- 
position have received special attention. 
Literary critics have found the greatest 
values in the ‘classic,’ the ‘romantic,’ or 
in ‘naturalism,’ ‘realism,’ or ‘expression- 
ism’; ‘humanism’ is another point of 
view with various interpretations. The 
fact that there are so many theories is 
merely an indication of the infinite va- 
riety of.art; the emphasis upon any one 
approach, as esthetic determinant, mere- 
ly results in contradictory conclusions 
which over-shadow the real extent of the 
agreement actually existing among es- 
theticians. 

3“New Theatre Freedoms,’ Theatre Arts 
XXIX, 81-84. 

4 How to Write a Play (New York, 1942). 

5 Cf. Joseph Wood Krutch, Experience and 


Art (New York, 1945), p. 69. 
6 Lawson, John Howard (New York, 1936). 
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The attempt to study art objectively 
has been most evident in the examina- 
tion of sources and influences. The re- 
sult again has been over-simplification.’ 
Concern sources and_ influences 
often means undue attention to literary 
and historical allusions, while materials 
drawn from contemporary events are re- 
garded with suspicion. 


over 


History indicates that comparative 
criticism has a predominantly academic 
interest. The absolute forms of com- 


parative criticism are matched by the 
absolutism of what may be described 
as specialized criticism. Here the prej- 
udices of the critic have to do with be- 
lief, social history, anthropology, and 
psychology. : 

Often the critic has his own absolute 
conception of the word ‘truth’ which is 
even more ambiguous than is ‘belief.’ 
Art need not be concerned with scien- 
tific truth. The critic may mean sincer- 
ity or genuineness, consistency or con- 
vincingness which have to do with for- 
mal belief—belief with respect to form; 
or ‘artistic insight’ which may be a part 
of social belief.* The viewpoint need 
not be a positive, factual statement, but 
a presentation of the conflicts within be- 
lief, the resistance of belief to change, 
the blunt opposition of differing beliefs, 
and the representation, nevertheless, of 
a belief in a logical ideal. Some char- 


7 Oscar Cargill, who designates modern writers 
as Naturalists, Decadents, Primitivists, Intelli- 
gentsia, and Freudians, traces the origins of 
O’Neill’s early plays to Kipling, London, and 
Conrad, and to O’Neill’s own early travels. The 
result is interesting but often romantic, not 
scientific. To say that O’Neill’s early plays are 
primitivistic and the later ones are Freudian is 
to generalize unduly; Thirst (1914) and Before 
Breakfast (1916) are as ‘Freudian’ as later plays 
—compare Strindberg’s ‘Freudian’ Simoon and 
The Stronger. Intellectual America (New York, 
1941). 

8 Cf. Bernard C. Heyl, New Bearings in Esthe- 
tic and Art Criticism (New Haven, 1943), pp. 
50-87: “. . . ‘truth’ as artistic insight designates 
artistic revelations which correspond to a kind 
of reality or actuality which can be intuitively 
’ apprehended, but not scientifically verified.” 
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acters of drama occasionally realize that 
ideal—this is one artistic method, the 
method of consonance; more often differ- 
ences are not composed but oppositions 
are revealed in a clearer light—the 
method of dissonance. 


The historical and sociological view 
in criticism has great importance in 
value judgment, but again an absolutist 
approach may be disastrous to analysis 
of quality. We do consider how deeply 
a playwright has gone into the milieu 
of which he writes; we should not, how- 
ever, demand that the artist express a 
certain brand of ‘social consciousness.’ 


Anthropology, another branch of spe- 
cialized criticism, is a study which 
sometimes serves to supplement histori- 
cal analysis. This approach looks upon 
art as the most universal language, the 
freest means of communication between 
human beings, and sees in art the var- 
ious forms and powers of rites and cere- 
Often, will 


like pretentious dressing-up to describe 


monies. however, it seem 
farce characters as reincarnations. Again 
it is over-simplification in the case of 
Chaplin’s Modern Times, which is a 
complex of social criticism, humor, wit, 
and satire, often verging on the painful, 
a strong comment upon modern indus- 
try. Merton in Merton of the Movies is 
not the reincarnation of the common 
man; the emphasis is not upon the sim- 
ple virtues of a Cinderella or the ambi- 
tions of a little man who wins out against 
overwhelming odds, but upon one who 
is a complete fool, successful in spite of 
himself because of the preposterous na- 
ture of the movies—of our own society. 
Both history and anthropology are only 
instrumental in reaching the heart of 
the critical problem—the discovery of 


esthetic (valued) qualities. 


9Cf. Katharine Gilbert and Helmut Kuhn, 
A History of Aesthetics (New York, 1939), pp. 
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The absolutist works in the fields of 
psychology and esthetics as elsewhere. 
The dogmatic esthetician is well per- 
sonified by Clive Bell whose theory that 
the ever-present element which can al- 
ways be connected with artistically suc- 
cessful work is a ‘significant form’'® has 
never been defined to anyone’s satisfac- 
tion except, perhaps, his own. Art is 
varied, and many other psychologists 
and estheticians have proven this by 
the number of elements which they have 
isolated as the basis for restricting theo- 
ries." 

This is largely subjective theory. Even 
though dealing with ‘standards,’ com- 
parative and specialized criticism fails 
to be scientific. The more scientific 
quantitative experimental approach has 


10 Bell, Clive, Art (New York, 1915), pp. 8 ff. 

11 Other formal determinants of artistry which 
have been advanced include: organic form (a 
theory of DeWitt Parker and others), abstract 
form (Roger Fry), representational form (Rhys 
Carpenter), synaesthesis (Ogden, Richards, 
Wood), and form as determined by the materials 
of art—by the art medium and by technique 
(Bernard Bosanquet). 

A special psychological experience on the part 
of the perceptor always present in esthetic 
experience has also been sought as a determinant 
of artistry. Theories have been based on one 
or more of the following ingredients of art as 
they have been considered essential to successful 
expression: pleasure (H. R. Marshall, George 
Santayana), wish and desire (Sigmund Freud, 
DeWitt Parker), will (Friedrich Nietzsche), emo- 
tion (Eugene Veron, Leo Tolstoy), catharsis 
(Yrjo Hirn), empathy (Vernon Lee), illusion 
(Konrad Lange, Karl Groos), the intellectual 
(Jacques Maritain, Ramon Fernandez), psycho- 
logical detachment (Bullough, Ortega y Gasset). 
and intuition (Benedetto Croce, Henri Bergson 
Bosanquet). All of these formal and psychologic 
al aspects are predominately internal standards 
of judgment; they are characteristics largely 
within the art work. 

Older for the most part are the several 
theories which have been based upon attempts 
to find the ever-present or universal constituent 
of successful art in external characteristics: imita- 
tion, representation, universality, truth and 
ideal, and instrumentalism and cultural influ- 
ence. Other theorists have said that standards 
are set by the following external means: the 
authority of all men or of the average man, the 
authority of properly qualified men, or compar- 
ison with masterpieces. 

These many theories consider ‘beauty’ various- 
ly as an essence, as a relation, as a cause, and 
as an effect. 
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been based on observation of only those 
features of the art object which could 
be described with high objective ac- 
curacy.'* Both theoretical and experi- 
mental esthetics have failed to treat the 
really important factors, the subtle and 
complex aspects of quality. Both sub- 
jective and objective criticism (if crit- 
icism is ever really one or the other) 
have failed because we have not been 
willing to depend entirely upon an in- 
tellectual aristocracy, upon the adven- 
tures of ‘properly qualified men’ whose 
complete disagreements are common, 
and because no one has succeeded in re- 
ducing judgment to absolute objective 
terms. 

What is needed in dramatic criticism 
is a stronger emphasis upon descriptive 
analysis which takes advantage of all 
that has been learned about art and its 
manifold forms and qualities. The im- 
petus has been given by the modern re- 
interpretative movement in_ esthetics 
which has resulted in the derogation 
of ‘beauty’ as the essence of art. More 
often today the ambiguous term ‘beauty’ 
is discarded in favor of more specific 
designations chosen from the many pos- 
sible tertiary qualities of art.’* The in- 
creasing importance of satire and social 
criticism has been important here; the 
art object is considered today less as an 
ideal, isolated phenomenon (the isola- 
tion theory) and more as a part of the 
contexture of life (the contextualist 
view) . 

12 Esthetics is not alone concerned with the 
nature of the object and what constitutes it, 
with, that is, the primary quality (as the chair- 
ness of a chair), and not alone with secondary 
qualities (as the brownness of a chair); esthetics 
should be especially occupied with more com- 
plex, tertiary qualities (as with the graceful 
or comfortable charactertistics of a chair). The 
examination of these latter qualities is not at all 
as clearly a case of cause and effect relations 
as the critic would like who seeks after the 
scientific method. 

Cf. Thomas Munro, Scientific Method in 
Aesthetics (New York, 1928), pp. 19, etc. 


13Cf. Melvin Rader, A Modern Book of 
Esthetics (New York, 1935), p. xxiii. 
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It should be clear that absolutist the- 
ories must go if we are truly to under- 
stand the complexities of all arts, and 
especially of dramatic art which seems 
most bound by dogmatism. The _ best 
thought of our age is relativist thought. 
Functionalism in architecture judges ac- 
cording to time and place relations and 
use by human beings. Even in physics 
where the concepts of absolutism pre- 
vailed so long, the principles of inde- 
terminism have broken down old con- 
cepts. Einstein has shown that such con- 
cepts as time, place, mass, and velocity 
are not absolute but constantly related 
each to each or to other factors. 

Again and again hastily contrived de- 
cisions are applied to plays which do 
have esthetic immediacy for many; often 
successful practice in drama comes into 
violent conflict with the theory of that 
art, and when this is true it is time to re- 
examine the theory. Moreover, if drama 
is an art there is a need for a homo- 
geneous method of analysis for the arts 
which may be applied to the drama. 
The basis of that theory lies in esthetics, 
the study of art principles. 


I] 

The modern esthetician has gone far- 
ther toward a truly democratic, unam- 
biguous theory than has the drama critic. 
Thus modern esthetics posits a method 
of descriptive analysis which searches for 
qualities and values on a relative basis. 
Such theory does not depend upon com- 
parative criticism alone, nor dces it rest 
solely upon an absolute specialized ap- 
proach, as the search for ‘beauty’ or 


‘truth, or for historical, sociological, 
anthropological, or psychological  sig- 
nificance. 

The basis for this new esthetic crit- 


icism is a simple, common-sense point 
of view. It includes (1) a 
attitude has 


non-abso- 


lutist which been called 


relativism, (2) a definition of art as the 
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expression of values, and (3) an analysis 
Relativism 
bines the objective with the subjective 
attitude—there 


of a descriptive sort. com- 
interested, 
attentive perceptor and an object of 
interest. 


must be an 


Art is not isolated or esoteric, 
specifically limited or definitely objective 
in nature; it is a complex of changing 
values, definable only as the concrete 
expression of human values may be de- 
fined. Therefecre, there is neither sub- 
jective decision or characteristic nor 
completely objective analysis or ingredi- 
ent which can be used as critical determi- 
nant. Rather the 
should be a descriptive document based 


result of analysis 
upon carefully outlined procedure which 
can be checked by others. 

Edward Bullough’s psychical distance 
theory explains the subjective side of 
relativism. “Antinomy of distance,” he 
writes, is achieved by “the utmost de- 
crease of distance without its disappear- 
ance.”'* The relation of the perceptor 
to the object is an active, appraising, 
participating, concerned interest which 
represents an immediate, concrete, and 
Yet we 


intuitive insight. need set up 


no absolutes; some works will call up 


greater intellectual appraisal, while 
others will involve a greater degree of 
emotional participation. 

The object itself has certain charac- 
the 


common features of art objects, others 


teristics, some of which indicate 
of which show the variety of art.‘° The 
common characteristics include totality 
and fitness (an object with a complex 
life of its own and sufficiently varied to 
arouse a valued experience), infinity 
of interests (which allows for freedom 
of choice by the artist), a controlling 
medium, and a dynamic interrelation of 


14 Bullough, Edward “‘Psychical Distance’ as 
a Factor in Art and an Esthetic Principle,” 
British Journal of Psychology, V (1913), p. 92 ff. 

15 Cf. John Dewey, Art as Experience (New 
York, 1934), pp. 187 ff. 
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substance and form. That art also dis- 
plays a varied nature is evidenced by 
the variety of its media and its resist- 
ance to absolute classification. 

The discriminatory valuational pro- 
cess must depend upon the similarities 
of and the distinctions between art and 
experience. There is a great similarity 
between art and a completely satisfying 
experience. Art is alive; it changes form; 
it lives in individualized experience. 
And many an experience in life has its 
esthetic or valued phase. The instru- 


mentalism of John Dewey and A. N.. 


Whitehead and the theory of cultural 
influence held by Lewis Mumford em- 
phasize the close connection between 
art and society and the valuable ex- 
pression of art as well as art as value 
expression. 


The roots of value expression do, in- 
deed, grow in human activity, and may 
be expressed in terms of desire, interest, 
purpose, or some other form of satis- 
faction. The important values which 
may be found in a drama are insight, 
delight in conflict and activity, clarity 
of focus, and harmony and sympathy.*® 

There are, however, distinctions to 
be made between life and art. The per- 
ceptor may say not only that he likes 
a work “because it is so real,” but also 
“because it takes me away from my- 
self.” This latter view indicates that 
there is a value in distinguishing be- 
tween life and art. There is at least .a 


16 Melvin Rader has distinguished six root 
values which seem to him to be the most funda- 
mental and the most general in application of 
those represented with corresponding art types 
in Plato’s Dialogues. They are (1) the desire 
of the mortal for the immortal, (2) the delight 
in activity, (3) interest in knowledge, (4) the 
enjoyment of fitness, (5) the exhilaration of 
conflict, and (6) the love of harmony. (Melvin 
Rader, “The Root Values of Art,”” The Journal 
of Philosophy, XXXVIII (1941), 324-32) 

DeWitt Parker writes: “We expect art to 
accomplish three great results—reconciliation, 
revelation, and sympathy.” (The Principles 
of Aesthetics (New York, 1920), p. 120). 
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degree of isolaticn of the values of esthe- 
tic experience." 

The idea of art as the expression of 
values recognizes that distinctions should 
be made in the value judgments of art, 
of science, and of practical affairs. Art 
is concrete totality expressing positive 
values (what we prize), but there may 
be imaginative and factual values which 
are art and those which are not art. 
Melvin Rader’s distinction between the 
values of art and science is cogently 
worded: Art, he writes, “gives us con- 
crete ‘knowledge by acquaintance,’ ” 
whereas “abstract 
‘knowledge by description.’’'* There 
are also distinctions to be made between 
play and art. While the genesis of both 


science presents 


is similar and the dividing line between 
them is not sharp, art is more creative, 
has more lasting consequences; its make- 
believe is far more symbolic of reality; 
and art is created more often because 
of an inner need than because of a 
surplus of energy which the play theory 
suggests as the main-spring of both play 
and art. Hedonism does counteract the 
imitation theory, and helps to emphasize 
the wide enjoyment of art. 


The most permanent aspects of art 
are the values which it expresses; our 
ideas of value do change but they are 
less mutable than are the means of ex- 
pression. The problem is to find a pro- 
cedure for the analysis of method, qual- 


17 Cf. Joseph Wood Krutch, Experience and 
Art (New York, 1932), pp. 28 ff. 

Also cf. Melvin Rader, A Modern Book of 
Esthetics (New York, 1935), pp. XXX-xxxi: “The 
followers of Dewey might concede that no value 
can really be expressed unless somebody will 
pause amid the rush of practical activity to 
‘taste’ the quality of the value, and unless the 
quality is sufficiently isolated and unique to 
have an exciting taste... . The problem is to 
maintain our valuable distinctions between art 
and other activities, and yet avoid a precious 
theory of art. Perhaps the solution is to recog- 
nize that almost any activity includes an 
esthetic phase.” 

18 Rader, “The Root Values of Art,” The 
Journal of Philosophy, XXXVIIL (1941), 331. 
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ity, and value which will be suitably 
relative in its interpretation. Stephen 
Pepper suggests such a system which 
analyzes the art work in terms of vivid- 
ness of quality, spread of quality (or- 
ganization), and depth of quality (a 
relative judgment) .*° Vividness is the 
verbal designation used by Pepper to 
indicate the quality of total connections 
between the personal texture (the sub- 
jective) and the impersonal texture (the 
objective). Each connection between 
the personal and the impersonal has a 
quality; and the fusion of individual 
qualities—the effect of each perception 
on the next perception—results in en- 
riched perception. This vividness of 
quality is joined and fused by spread 
of quality—a result of the relation or 
organization of connections. Thus each 
discrimination in analysis also involves 
unification. . 


There are four directions which de- 
scriptive analysis may take, no one of 
which should be neglected if absolutism 
is to be avoided. These points of view 
incorporate all the approaches which 
may be taken toward art criticism: (1) 
analysis of esthetic immediacy, (2) a 
consideration of the richness and rela- 
tive permanence of social interests, (3) 
a definition of the artist’s technique, and 
(4) a comparison with other works. 


General popularity is involved in 
esthetic immediacy, as is vividness and 
complete seizure of interest; critical de- 
scription will necessarily weigh the re- 
lation between popular interest, and 
the personal involvement with the work 
as experienced by a trained observer. 
The latter is too often concerned with 
relations, forms, and his own personal 
principles to be sensitive to the spon- 
taneous, felt experience necessary in val- 
uable art. Art is valuable esthetically 


19 Pepper, Stephen C., Aesthetic Quality (New 
York, 1938). 





when great immediacy or involvement 
is achieved which does not depend en- 
tirely upon practical needs and ends; 
this relation will be determined in part 
by the experience of the observer as 
well as by the nature of the art object. 
Not only are there these relations, but 
immediacy as an artistic determinant 
must also be viewed in relation to social 
interests, technique, and comparative 
quality. Seldom will there be, nor need 
there be, a similar balance of these in- 
gredients of artistry. 


A relative and descriptive mode of 
analysis on these terms may .be out- 
lined as follows: 


Esthetic immediacy and vividness of quality: 

Novelty: original or intrusive. 

Conflict: (a) tenacity of drive, (b) nature of 

obstacles, (c) awareness of aim. 

Emotion: (a) direct stimulation of sensuous 
feelings, (b) associative stimulation or the 
immediate response to action patterns, and 
(c) representative stimulation derived from 
the realism and individuality of the pre- 


sentation and from observation and dis- 
crimination. (d) Surprise. 
Expressiveness—levels of significance: (a) ex- 


pectation, (b) music or rhythm, (c) forces, 
(d) type, and (e) meaning. 

Perceptor orientation: Empathy (feeling in 
or with the object-event); peripathy (feel- 
ing toward the object-event); psychical dis- 
tance (degree of distance, or antinomy of 

distance—‘“the utmost decrease of distance 

with its disappearance’’). 


Organization of quality: 
Social interests: 
Determined by a hierarchy with increasing 
temporal and geographical spread: 
Fashions and manners; 
Laws and forms of government: 
Ethics and morals; 
Customs, folkways, and mores; 
Basic drives. 
Utilized by the artist as follows: (a) The 
perceptor ex- 
pectation, (b) the place of social interests 
in the hierarchy 
permanence of 


social scheme determines 
relative 
the 
(c) characters themselves exist in 


determines 
interests used in 
work, 
and are de- 
termined by it, (d) a kind of sociological 


a certain social scheme 
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(commutable) form results when social 
interests are the dominant means of 


organization. 


Technical interests: 

General schemes: pitch, intensity, and time 
(tempo, duration, pause)  discrimina- 
tions; and linear and mass variations. 

Type: The incorporation of a recognizable 
tvpe provides the value of recognition— 
the glow of familiarity—which is in it- 
self a quality as well as an organizing 
means. This type may be a commutable 
form—it may be drawn from another 
field of activity, as musical form may be 
applied to drama. Value also derives 
from novelty of form. 

Method of ‘presentation: The technique 
and special methods of an era or of an 
artist may be incorporated in a work— 
as the directorial habits of a director- 
playwright may be incorporated in a 
play. 

Dominant emotion: The natural emotional 
sequence of a work may haye a dominant 
tendency which is perceived empathically 
or peripathically. 

Rhythm (“ordered variation of changes”— 
Dewey) or attention organization: (a) 
Spatial rhythm (distribution of weights): 
unit patterns, embracing patterns, axial 
patterns (balance, symmetry, unbalance, 
skeletal patterns, and contrast); (b) tem- 
poral rhythm (“movement of comings 
and goings’): pitch, intensity, and tempo 
changes, and the relative individuality 
or repetitive nature of small and large 
units. 

Evolution or interest organization (growth 
of meaning): (a) interest drives: natural 
interests and constructed interest, (b) 
theme and thematic variation, (c) series 
of contrasts, (d) linear movements—as 
in a story, (e) gradational climaxes—as 
of the story line, (f) massed effects 
which build in interest or are~ related 
to linear movement. 

Hierarchy of organizational means: One 
or more of the methods of organizing 
quality may be used more consistently 
than others. Interest climaxes. develop 
from any one or more of these means. 

(Note the distinction between grada- 
tional and interest climaxes). 


Economy of means in the use of materials; 
complexity of the pattern. 
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Depth of quality—a relative judgment of values: 
The degree and nature of esthetic immediacy 
(concrete immediate insight) and vividness. 
Richness and relative permanence of social 
interests. 

Variety and scope of technique. Comparison 
with other works. The critic should con- 
sciously make this the final step, avoiding 
as far as possible prejudiced ‘standards’ set 
by ‘masterpieces’ or personal preferences. 

We have here a set of terms which 

may be applied to the arts in general 
and with variation of emphasis to any 
particular medium. No rules are laid 
down; no essence of art is formulated. 
Though one or more elements may pre- 
dominate in any particular work, each 
element is weighed in terms of the indi- 
vidual object and contemporary thought. 
Stress is not upon scientific or subjective 
standards but upon the interrelation of 
the subjective and the objective. The 
result of analysis is a description of dy- 
namic relations. While systematic, the 
descriptive method still allows the artist 
complete freedom. 


It is important that each term be 
viewed in proper perspective as it relates 
to the whole and to the individual work; 
what is substance or vividness or social 
interest in one relation may be con- 
sidered form or organization from an- 
other point of view and that interrela- 
tion itself is valuable. The critical pro- 
cedure is not easy since art has infinite 
variety. The description must above all 
deal with what have been called the 
subtle “tertiary qualities” of art; many 
descriptive terms will bear little rela- 
tion to the old categories such as those 
to be found in most dramatic criticism.2° 

When we have noted the degree of 
vividness and decided for whom esthetic 
immediacy may be strong, when we 


20“. . . aesthetics . . . should recognize and 
study many more different types than it does, 
and be in no hurry to set exact limits to each or 
arrange them in formal hierarchies.” (Thomas 
Munro, Scientific Method in Aesthetics (New 
York, 1928), p. 48). 
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have analyzed the richness and relative 
permanence of social interests, and when 
we have viewed these elements in rela- 
tion to organizational features, we shall 
have a description which can be com- 
pared with similar descriptions of the 
same work and of other works if a rela- 
tive judgment of value is desired. This 
descriptive analysis procedure does not, 
however, place emphasis on degrees of 
merit. The 
interests, and values is obvious; what is 


mutable nature of forms, 
‘great’ in one age may be relegated to 
obscurity in another time. The relative 
critical approach may, rather, be con- 
fined to a culling out of inferior works 
and a searching out of the esthetic phase. 
That phase is an all important element 
in the art and life of a democracy—tar 
more vital to democratic growth than 
is the development of a narrow ‘stand- 
ard’ by which to acclaim ‘greatness.’ 
What has been written here applies 
to the arts in general; briefly it may be 
shown how certain of our principles 
apply to drama, particularly to Ameri- 
can drama. Novelty in a play may have 
the freshness of originality or it may 
the We 
receive vivid impressions from the mal- 


be constructed from familiar. 
apropism which results in sudden ex- 
posure of a word; similarly, the juxta- 
position of words and events may break 
up old habits of viewing relationships. 
The 


matist may reveal, say, garrulity in a 


very economy with which a dra- 
character can result in a rightness of 
depiction which is moving. Often senti- 
mentality, vulgarity, banality, foolish- 
ness, and stupidity—the “disorders of ac- 
tuality”—may become ingredients in the 
presentation by implication of the ideal 
order of things. 


Our modern drama does not present 
virtuous and noble heroes with strong 
Instead conflict 
uncertain; 


purposive drives. may 


be intermittent, characters 


may not know exactly what they want 
from life. Then achieved 
by the contrast of discordance with what 
the perceptor can see is the concordant 
view of life. 


vividness is 


Emotion, aside from the sensuous ef- 
fect of words, word relations, setting, 
and rhythm, may come as an immediate 
response to action patterns. The boy in 
a play who wriggles, sighs, and peers 
discreetly at the unknown girl nearby 


‘sets up in the perceptor a whole chain 


of associations. The playwright does not 
need a stretch of time nor involved ex- 
position to set up purposive conflict and 
American drama is, 
noted for its 


strong emotion. 


however, rich detail, its 
representative action which takes time 
to build effect and stimulate emotional 
response. 

We like a story and expectation is a 
strong feature of our drama, but the 
levels or areas of significance extend to 
presentation of the jazz rhythms of life, 
the satiric Opposition of discordant 
forces, and the type of play which may 
be novel or familiar, as well as satirically 
meaningful yet genial, or seriously pur- 
poseful, or merely playfully rhythmic. 

Plays of Saroyan, Kaufman, Rice, An- 
derson, Odets and others illustrate many 
of these features. They illustrate, too, 
that while empathy may be strong it is 
more important esthetically to maintain 
antinomy and consistency of distance. 
Empathy itself is no guarantee of esthe- 
tic merit; frequently the feeling is a 
peripathic one—toward the characters, 
not with them. 

Of Thee I Sing is a musical play which 
well illustrates the use of social interests 
as content and as organizing means. 
There is a division of the play into 
three parts by three basic appeals: sex 
(the beauty contest), love (the presi- 
dential campaign) , and parenthood (the 


answer to impeachment action). Parts 
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of the play are marked by emphasis up- 
on local bits and dress (fashions), po- 
litical speeches and parades (manners) , 
law-making and government, or regional 
interests and international diplomacy 
(customs) ; each of these levels of social 
interest regularly recur. Aside from 
their organizing effect and their quality 
or breadth in the social scheme, these 
interests have a pictorial and auditory 
quality: diplomatic formality, strident 
regional differences, bombastic speeches 
and ponderous law-making, gay man- 
ners, flippant fashions, idiotic local bits 
mixed with distorted election returns, 
romantic love, and sentimental parent- 
hood—all revealed through music, song, 
and speech. 

Our playwrights use pitch, intensity, 
quality, and time scales in a varied way, 
to turn to the technical interests of play 
producing, but the tendency is toward 
contrasting the extremes of a scale. The 
laconic is accented frequently by its 
relation to either naive enthusiasm or 
emotional strength, as in the Kaufman 
plays; but Kaufman’s exaggeration may 
be. contrasted with the understatement 
of Saroyan, whose patterns are often 
low pitched, legato, slow, and moody. 


The type-form of a play incorporated 
for organizational purposes is seldom 
merely imitative. While the modern 
dramatist may often take advantage of 
the ease of organization and the vivid- 
ness of familiarity resulting from a well- 
known type-form, the American play- 
wright often varies the form, upsetting 
the conservative critic by his combina- 
tion of farce, melodrama, vaudeville, 
and problem play. 

Dominant emotion as an organizing 
device is evident in the plays of O'Neill. 
It is equally apparent in such plays as 
Kaufman's Dulcy and Dinner at Eight. 
In the latter, fear of social ostracism 
dominates the action of almost every 


character; but the old shibboleth “pity 
and fear” may not be used for the fear 
is of the characters, not of the percep- 
tor, and instead of pity we are moved 
by amusement at life’s disorders. 


Rhythm and evolution as_ technical 
interests are highly developed in Amer- 
ican drama; especially important is that 
artistic paradox, contrast, with its di- 
viding tendency yet ordering value. 
Sentimentality finds antithesis in the 
brash; serenity is found in the midst of 
bedlam. Spatially the inequality of bal- 
ance between the real and ideal is the 
effect to be noted; temporally, the com- 
ings and goings of small unit interests 
have greater significance than the larger 
units of linear action. Frequently the 
cumulative effect of farcical or satirical 
bits becomes massive, and is set in con- 
trast with the conventional. 


Evolutionary, gradational, or linear 
interest is often derived from a conven- 
tional story line; but it is really the sur- 
prise of contrast which provides the 
force, even the evolving significance. 
June Moon says thematically that song- 
writing is an irrational business; bicker- 
ing, dull routine, hackneyed song words, 
sex, city life, and money-success are the 
contrasting bits, the discordant elements 
which intermingle with a conventional 
story-line to point the theme. Here, 
too, as elsewhere in Kaufman, a sur- 
prise replaces an obvious, expected cli- 
max (the singing of “June Moon”). 
This surprise of contrast (the substitu- 
tion of an incongruous zany scene) car- 
ries intérest forward and is not disap- 
pointing because the obvious is left to 
the imagination, just as the seemingly 
conventional Kaufman play ending 
satirically stresses the continuation of 
the illogical and actual, leaving to im- 
plication the ideal and _ logical. 


Under such a scheme of analysis we 
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will revise many dogmatic judgments. 
We must see the variety and scope of 
technique in the George Kaufman plays, 
their richness and the relative perma- 
nence of values such as insight and clar- 
ity of focus derived from materials which 
are tragic, satiric, Dionysian, melodra- 
matic, ugly, primitive, exuberant, sur- 
prising, and theatrically rich. We must 


respect the social interests revealed by 
Kaufman and other American drama- 
tists who treat such matters of great con- 
cern as the opposition of spiritual and 
physical forces, the destruction of plati- 
tudes, the value of seeing clearly through 
the revelation of oppositions, the value 
of freedom of expression, indeed, the 
value of even the smallest esthetic phase. 





he 





A COMPARISON OF THE IMPROVEMENT OF EXTENSION STUDENTS 
WITH UNIVERSITY STUDENTS IN A PUBLIC SPEAKING COURSE 


LEE NORVELLE 
Indiana University 


STUDY of the “development and 

Application of a Method for Mea- 
suring the Effectiveness of Instruction in 
a Beginning Public Speaking Course” 
was made by the writer, and the results 
were published in the September, 1934, 
issue of Speech Monographs, Volume I, 
Number 1. Numerous statistical results 
were obtained from this study, and from 
them certain conclusions were drawn. 
The purpose of the present study is to 
examine data obtained by using the 
same method in teaching classes in Be- 
ginning Public Speaking in the Exten- 
sion Division Cemters of the University, 
at Indianapolis and Fort Wayne, and to 
make comparisons with the results of 
the original study. In the original study 
500 cases were used, 250 men and 250 
women. In this study 300 cases were 
used, 150 men and 150 women. 


PROCEDURE 


The standard of effectiveness is ex- 
plained in the original study: 

This study has been based on the as- 
sumption that the best criterion of the 
effectiveness of any given speech is the 
reaction of the particular audience before 
which it is presented, and that one of the 
important factors in improving one’s ability 
to speak effectively is that of making a careful 
analysis of the speeches of others as they are 
given. The problem presented was that of select- 
ing a method by which a group judgment could 
best be secured and also of providing a basis 
for determining what had contributed to the 
effectiveness and what had mitigated [militated] 
against it.1 


In both studies the ratings were made 


1 Norvelle, Lee, “Development and Applica- 
tion of a Method for Measuring the Effectiveness 
of Instructions in a Basic Speech Course,” SPEECH 
MONOGRAPHS, I (1934), 42. 


by the members of the classes. Rating 
sheets were provided for each member 
and the following instructions were 
given: 

This form is used for the purpose of rating 
the auditor’s reaction to a _ given speech. 
You are to grade each of the ten points, 
on a scale from 0-100. Let o equal the worst 
type of speaking which you ever heard and 
100 equal the best type which you ever heard. 
50 represents average. State as briefly and 
explicitly as possible your reasons for each 
rating on the solid lines. Make your notations 


as the speech progresses but do not grade 
until near the end of the speech.2 


It was made clear to the students that 
the ratings which they gave to fellow 
students would in no way affect the 
grade of the speaker. They were told 
that the ratings would affect the grades 
of the person making them. For in- 
stance, if a high rating were given to a 
speaker on language whose diction, pro- 
nunciation, choice of words, sentence 
structure, etc. were definitely bad, the 
rating would affect adversely the grade 
of the person making such rating. Every 
precaution was taken to have students 
make as thorough and definite ratings 
as possible. Two speeches for each stu- 
dent were thus rated, one at the begin- 
ning of the semester and the other near 
the end. The results of the ratings were 
compiled and expressed in graphic form. 
The student, by studying the graph, 
could determine how far above or below 
the median he had been rated. The in- 
formation gained from study of the first 
graph revealed what points he should 
concentrate on most for improvement. 
A study of the two graphs enabled him 


2 Tbid., p. 44. 
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to determine how much improvement 
had been made on each point. 


The the degree and 
order of improvement of the students 
in the original and in the second study 
is largely explained by the following 
factors: 


difference in 


(1) In the original study all subjects were 
enrolled university courses. 
Most were at the Sophomore 
and Junior levels. The average age was 
approximately years. The 


the for 


in regular 


of them 
twenty sub- 


jects in second study were the 
most part professional or trade persons— 
many of them college graduates—and_ the 
average age was approximately thirty 
years. 

in the did 
not have the background and experience 


in the 


(2) The subjects original 


study 


various professional and_ trade 


fields from which to draw material for 


their speeches. Most of their material was 
obtained through the process of reading. 
The subjects in the second group for 
the most part had from five to eight years 


of experience in professions or trades. 


in the 
original study was not as strong as it was 


(3) The motivation for the subjects 
for the subjects in the second study. Many 
of those in the second study had been im- 
during the of their 
professional trade careers with the 
necessity of being able to express their ideas 
clearly and effectively. 


pressed early years 


and 


Many of them took 
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the course for the express purpose of im- 
proving their ability to present the ma- 


terial of their trades and _ professional 
fields in an effective manner. 
(4) Between the time the material of the 


original study was selected and the selection 
of the material for the second study, a 
period of six years, the instructor had im- 
proved his technique of teaching. 


Doubtless the most important of the 
above factors was No. 3. In these classes, 
most of the students were not concerned 
about the final grade. The major em- 
phasis was definitely upon developing 
and improving the ability to present 
the material effectively. 


Speech graphs of 300 University Ex- 


tension students (150 men and 150 


women) were available for the study. 
On these graphs, a measure of the fol- 
lowing traits appeared: Ideas, Language, 
Audibility, Directness, Agreeableness, 
Emphasis, Naturalness, Poise, Position, 
and Gesture. Scores obtained 
speech at the beginning of the semester 
and on one near the end of the semester 
were recorded, and from these scores the 
following data was obtained. The tables 


appearing in the original study have, for 


on a 


the sake of comparison, been duplicated 
in this study. 


RESULTS OF THE COMPARISON AND DISCUSSION OF THE PERTINENT FACTORS 

















TABLE I.—SumMMARY TABLF SHOWING INITIAL SCORFS AND IMPROVED SCORES FOR GROUP OF 300 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION STUDENTS OBTAINED IN THE Basic Course OF SPEECH TRAINING 
Initial Initial Initial Improved Improved Improved 
Score Score Score Score Score Score 
TOTAL TOTAL 
150 150 150 150 
goo Cases Men Women 300 Cases Men Women 
Gesture 51.5 50.6 52.5 63.5 63.6 63.4 
Position 52.6 50.6 54.6 65.1 64.9 65.3 
Emphasis 53-9 53.8 54-1 65.1 65.8 64.5 
Poise 54.6 52.4 56.8 67.0 66.4 67.7 
Naturalness 55-2 53-9 56.4 66.5 66.2 66.9 
Directness 56.3 54.8 57.8 68.2 67.4 68.9 
Language 56.8 54.8 58.7 67.6 66.8 68.4 
Audibility 56.8 56.8 55.8 67.8 68.2 67.4 
Agreeableness 58.1 56.9 52 69.0 68.3 69.7 
Ideas 59.0 57.5 60.6 69.0 68.8 69.2 
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1. Consideration of initial scores of 
total number of cases on each of the 
ten traits 


In Table I the initial scores of the 300 
cases are arranged in order (from low 
to high.) The order of rank differs in 
the two studies. 


scores is considered or the men alone 
or the women alone. This is further 
illustrated in a comparison of the aver- 
age gains of the various groups. 


2. Consideration of the amount of 
gain for the total number of cases on 
each of the ten traits as measured 


TABLE Il 


ORIGINAL STUDY 
INITIAL SCORES FOR TOTAL 500 CASES 


SECOND StTupy 
INITIAL ScorES FOR TOTAL 300 CASES 








Gesture 51.6 
Emphasis 52-9 
Directness 55-1 
Position 55-4 
Naturalness 55-5 
Audibility 55-7 
Poise 56.5 
\greeableness 57-4 
Language 58.1 
Ideas 60.6 


Gesture 51.5 
Position 52.5 
Emphasis 53-9 
Poise 54-6 
Naturalness 55-2 
Directness 56.3 
Language 56.8 
\udibility 56.8 
\greeableness 58.1 
Ideas 59.0 








It is interesting to note that the 
lowest scoring trait, that of Gesture, 
has maintained the same place in the 
second study, and that this is also true 
of the highest scoring trait, Ideas. No 
other trait retained the same rank. 
There was a change of from one to 
three positions in rank. 

A further comparison of the two 
tables shows that while the initial scores 
in the two studies are approximately 
the same, the improved scores are 
much higher in the second study. This 
is true whether the total number of 


FABLE IlI.—SumMMary TasBLe SHOWING EXTENT 
OF IMPROVEMENT FOR EACH OF THE TEN 
‘TRAITS MEASURED. 








Average Im- Average Im- Average Im- 
provement provement provement 
Total goo Womeni50 Men150 


Position 12.5 10.7 14.3 
Poise 12.4 10.9 14.0 
Directness 11.9 11.1 12.6 
Gesture 11.9 10.9 13.0 
Naturalness 11.4 10.5 12.3 
Emphasis 11.2 10.4 12.0 
\udibility 11.0 10.6 11.4 
\greeableness 10.9 10.5 11.4 
Language 10.8 9.7 12.0 
Ideas 10.0 8.6 11.3 








Here the traits are arranged from 
highest to lowest in order of actual 
gain. Again there is a difference in 
order to be noted, 

In this comparison, Poise is the only 
trait which has the same position, and 
there is much more variation in posi- 
tions than was true in the rank of ini- 
tial scores. Whereas Audibility made 
the most improvement in the original 
study, it was seventh in rank in the 
second. Conversely, Position was sixth 
in the original study and ranked first 
in the second study. 


An important fact which the com- 
parison shows is that the amount of 
improvement in the second study is 
much higher than that in the original. 
For example, the first ranking trait, 
Audibility, in the original study is 6.4 
and in the second study, Position, is 
12.5, almost twice as much gain. On 
the other hand, the spread of the gain 
scores in the original is much greater. 
In the original study the highest im- 
provement score, Audibility, was 6.4 


and the lowest, Agreeableness, .3, giv- 
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TABLE IV 
ORIGINAL STUDY SECOND STUDY 
AVERAGE IMPROVEMENT AVERAGE IMPROVEMENT 

TOTAL 500 CASES TOTAL 300 CASES 
Audibility 6.4 Position 12.5 
Poise 6.2 Poise 12.4 
Naturalness 6.2 Directness 11.9 
Directness 6.0 Gesture 11.9 
Emphasis 4.9 Naturalness 11.4 
Position 4-7 Emphasis 11.2 
Gesture 4.6 Audibility 11.0 
Language 4.0 Agreeableness 10.9 
Ideas 3-1 Language 10.8 
Agreeableness 3 Ideas 10.0 








ing a spread of 6.1; while in the second 
study the highest score, Position, was 
12.5 and the lowest, Ideas, 10.0, giving 
a spread of 2.5. 

3. Consideration of initial scores, 
improved scores, and resulting gains 
for the 25th percentile case, the s5oth 
percentile case, and the 75th percentile 
case of the total number of cases and 
the men and women alone 


The second study shows that a 
greater gain is made at the 25th per- 
centile than at the 50th or 75th, except 
for the traits Position, Poise, Natural- 
ness, Directness, Language, Agreeable- 
ness, and Ideas. That is to say, only 
on the traits Gesture, Emphasis, and 
Audibility was the gain greater. In 
the original study greater’ gain was 
made on all traits except Gesture, Poise, 
and Audibility. 


The 50th percentile shows a greater 
gain than the 25th on all traits except 
Gesture, Position, Poise, Naturalness, 
and Agreeableness. In the second 
study the difference between the total 
gain at the three percentiles, 25th— 
118.4; 50th—118.0; 75th—116.6, is not 
great enough to be of any significance. 
However, in the original study the 
total gain for the 25th percentile is 
almost a third greater than the gain at 
the 50th percentile, and the gain for 


the 50th percentile is approximately 
two-thirds greater than the gain of the 
75th percentile. 


4- Consideration of semi-interquar- 
tile ranges for distribution of improved 
scores and initial scores of total num- 
ber of cases, men alone and women 
alone 


The findings on the original study 
where the semi-interquartile ranges 
(Q) for the improved scores are 
lower in all traits except Poise were 
not substantiated in the second study 
where this was true in only five of the 
ten traits. In the original study the 
improved scores were sometimes fifty 
per cent lower, whereas in the second 
study the differences were negligible, 
the greatest difference being from 8.0 
(improved) to g.1 (initial) on Em- 
phasis. This inconsistency of large Q’s 
in improved or initial scores also holds 
true for men alone and women alone. 


5. Comparison of initial scores, im- 
proved scores, and resulting gains of 
the men and with those of the women 


An outstanding comparison here is 
that in the original study the average 
improvement of the women exceeded 
that of the men on seven traits while 
in the second study the average gain 
of the ‘men exceeded that of the women 
on all traits. 
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TABLE V.—SHOwWING INITIAL SCORES, IMPROVED SCORES, AND RESULTING GAINS FOR THE 25TH PER- 
CENTILE CASE, THE 50TH PERCENTILE CASE, AND THE 75TH PERCENTILE CASE OF A GROUP OF 
(A) 300 UNIVERSITY EXTENSION STUDENTS (150 MEN AND 150 


WoMEN); (B) 150 WOMEN ALONE; (C) 150 MEN ALONE. 
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TOTAL go00 CASES 
25th Percentile 
Improved 558 58.2 58.3 60.9 60.7 62.3 61.7 61.4 63.0 2.9 
Initial 13-4 455 455 468 500 49.7 505 499 521 53-4 
12.4 12.7 12.8 14.1 10.7 12.6 11.2 11.5 10.9 9-5 
50th Percentile 
Improved 63.8 65.4 66.0 67.8 67.7 69.9 68.9 68.2 69.8 70.3 
Initial 52.4 53-1 53-9 54-3 56.0 56.9 57-4 56.9 58.9 60.0 
11.4 12.3 12.1 13.5 11.7 13.0 11.5 11.3 10.9 10.3 
75th Percentile i 
Improved 72.6 73.6 74-4 75-9 75.6 76.9 76.3 76.3 77:7 77-1 
Initial 60.4 60.5 63.7 61.7 63.7 65.4 65.4 66.1 65.6 67.5 
12.2 13.1 10.7 14.2 11.9 11.5 10.9 10.2 12.1 9.6 
WOMEN 150 CASES 
25th Percentile 
Improved 55-9 58.1 58.4 61.5 61.2 62.8 62.7 60.5 63.3 62.9 
Initial 44.6 48.4 44-9 48.4 51.2 50.6 52.8 50.0 52.5 54-0 
11.3 9-7 13.5 13.1 10.0 12.2 9.9 10.5 10.8 8.9 
50th Percentile 
Improved 63.8 65.9 65.3 68.7 68.0 70.0 69.4 67.4 70.2 70. 
Initial 53-1 55-4 53-3 55-2 57-1 58.0 59-2 56.7 60.2 1.5 
10.7 10.5 12.0 13.5 10.9 12.0 10.2 10.7 10.0 9-3 
75th Percentile 
Improved 71.9 74.1 72.6 76.5 75.6 77.2 76.4 75-7 78.1 77-4 
Initial 60.0 63.1 63.3 62.4 64.8 67.1 66.9 65.6 68.1 68.5 
11.9 11.0 9.3 14.1 10.8 10.1 9-5 10.1 10.0 8.9 
MEN 150 CASES 
25th Percentile , 
Improved 55.5 58.2 57-9 60.0 60.0 61.5 60.4 62.1 62.7 62.7 
Initial 42.0 43-5 45-9 45.2 47-6 48.2 47-4 49-4 51-3 52.6 
13.5 14.7 12.0 14.3 12.4 13.3 13.0 12.7 11.4 10.1 
50th Percentile 
Improved 63.9 65.1 67.0 66.8 67.4 59.8 68.3 68.9 69.4 69.8 
Initial 51.4 52.1 54-5 53-2 54.8 55-9 55-4 57-2 57-6 58.7 
12.5 13.0 12.5 13.6 12.6 3.9 12.9 11.7 11.8 11.1 
75th Percentile 
Improved 73.1 72.6 73-4 75.1 753 76.4 75.0 76.5 77-2 76.6 
Initial 60.4 58.1 63.7 60.4 61.9 63.7 63.6 66.2 65.1 66.2 
12.7 14-5 9-7 14.7 13.4 12.7 12.3 10.3 12.1 10.4 
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TABLE VI.—SHOWING SEMI-INTERQUARTILE RANGES (Q) FOR DISTRIBUTION OF IMPROVED SCORES AND 
INITIAL Scores OF TOTAL 300 CASES (150 MEN AND 150 WOMEN). 
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TOTAL E S = » = 5 A = 5 . 
goo CASES g z E 3 = = 5 = E & 

C a = os Z. a _ < < = 
Improved 8-4 7:7 8.0 7-5 7-4 7:3 7:3 7-4 7:3 7:1 
Initial 8.5 7.6 g.1 7-4 6.8 7.8 7.4 8.1 6.7 7.0 
WOMEN 
150 CASES . 
Improved 8.0 8.0 7.1 75 7.2 7:2 6.8 7.6 7-4 7-2 
Initial 7.7 7-3 g.2 7.0 6.8 8.2 7.0 7.8 78 7-2 
MEN 
150 CASES 
Improved 8.8 7.2 a9 75 7.6 7.4 7.7 72 7-2 6.9 
Initial 9.2 7.3 8.9 7.6 ‘7% 7.7 8.1 8.9 7.4 6.8 








Again there is a difference in spread 
and higher ratings on the scores. In 
the original study the average gain for 
the ten traits ranged from .1 to 8.4 for 
the men and from .5 to 10.2 for the 
women, giving spans of 8.3 and 9.7 re- 
spectively. In the the 
average gain of the men ranged from 
11.3 to 14.3, and for the women from 
8.6 to 11.1, giving a span of 3.0 and 


2.5 


second study 


respectively. 
SUMMARY 


In the original study the scores for 
the total number of cases did not rank 
in the same order as did those in the 
second study. There was also a differ- 
ence the of rank the 
amount of gain. The amount of im- 
provement shown on the various traits 


in order for 


in the second study is considerably 
higher than that shown on the original 
study. The spread of the improvement 
scores on the original study is 
greater than that of the second study. 


In the original study there were greater 


also. 


gains on the 25th and 50th percentiles 


than on the higher percentiles, but 
not the the 


The semi-interquartile 


this was case on second 


study. ranges 
of the itmproved scores were higher in 


the second study than they were in the 


original. In the original study the 
women exceeded the men on a gain for 
seven traits. However, in the second 


study the gain for the men was greater 
on all traits than it was for the women. 
This is probably due to the fact that a 
higher percentage of the men were en- 
gaged in professional and trade occupa- 
tions which require a degree of speech 
proficiency. The students in the second 
study showed a much greater gain on 
all traits than did the students in the 
original study. As pointed out earlier, 
this was largely a result of stronger 
motivation, based upon a realization of 
actual need for performing on a higher 
speech proficiency level, and also of 
An 
interesting subsequent study would be 
an attempt to determine the relative 
effect of these two factors. 


improved methods of instruction. 
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A STUDY OF SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF SUPERIOR SPEECH 
MAJORS! 


HUGH W. GILLIS 
State College, San Jose, California 


I. PURPOSE AND METHOD OF THE STUDY 


HE present study has undertaken 

to determine whether or not .there 
are characteristics which seem, in ref- 
erence to the cases available for exam- 
ination, to accompany success in the 
field of college speech training. It has 
long been assumed by teachers of speech, 
but without adequate investigation or 
proof, that outstanding performance 
work in speech is usually accompanied 
by certain factors of personal or mental 
make-up not necessarily found in stu- 
dents doing average or inferior work. 
Moreover, the field of speech is woe- 
fully lacking in any means of forecast- 
ing possible success objectively through 
the use of concentrated but inclusive 
examinations of a standardized type. It 
was the hope of the investigator in this 
study to do some of the basic ground 
work necessary before any conclusions 
could be reached as to the fields of per- 
sonality that would be profitable for 
further study preliminary to the forma- 
tion of such an examination. 

The present investigation confines it- 
self to two approaches to the problem: 
1. A study of the scores of standardized tests 

and questionnaires in the personnel field 

plus data of an objective type secured at 


the time of the students’ entrance into 
college. 


is) 


A study of the responses gained from inter- 
views with selected members of the two 


1 This study is a condensation of the main 
sections of a dissertation submitted in partial 
fulfillment of requirements for the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy at Leland Stanford Uni- 
sity in the Department of Speech and Drama. 
The dissertation was prepared under the guid- 
ance of Dr. H. Donald Winbigler of the uni- 
versity faculty. (January, 1945). 


extreme groups of speech majors (inferior 
and superior speech major groups). 


The  ninety-eight speech students 
chosen for study were all graduates of 
San Jose State College, had all entered 
college with “cleared” status, had all 
completed their four years of college 
without a break and were all of the 
white race. These students were divided 
into three groups: Superior (N=25), 
Average (N=48), Inferior (N=25). 
This grouping was achieved through 
the combination of two ratings: first 
on grade-point average in oral speech 
courses (including Public Speaking, 
Oral Reading, Voice and Diction, Act- 
ing, Debate) and second on extent of 
participation in competitive oral extra- 
curricular activities (including Dra- 
matic Production, Radio, Debate, Play- 
reading). In the case of the first rating, 
all ninety-eight cases were placed in or- 
der from highest grade-point average to 
lowest, the case having the highest av- 
erage receiving the rating of “one.” In 
the second rating (extra-curricular par- 
ticipation in the speech field) all activ- 
ities of the oral type were scored, the 
various “weights” having been agreed 
on by the six faculty members whose 
specialized fields were involved. For 
example, participation in a long play 
(major production) in a leading role 
was given a score of “three,” a support- 
ing role “two,” a minor or bit role “one,” 
participation in a major inter-collegiate 
debate “three,” a public playreading of 
a long drama “two,” etc. These activity 
scores were then added for each stu- 
dent, yielding a total score. The ninety- 
eight cases were then placed in descend- 
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ing order in terms of the total scores, 
the case having the highest total being 
given a rating of “one.” A combination 
of the ratings achieved through these 
two methods (on grade-point average 
in oral speech courses and on participa- 
tion in extra-curricular speech activities) 
was made by the simple process of add- 
ing the two rating figures of each case. 
The twenty-five lowest figures to be 
found through this method were desig- 
nated as Superior Speech Majors, the 
highest twenty-five rating scores were 
designated as Inferior Speech Majors. 
This method of rating has placed equal 
emphasis on class work of an oral type 
and on participation in oral extra-cur- 
ricular activities. 


Four non-speech control groups were 
used as a check in determining the final 
results. This was done in order to be 
sure that the members of the Superior 
Speech Group were not simply mani- 
festing traits characteristic of all supe- 
rier college students and likewise to be 
sure that the members of the Inferior 
Speech Group were not manifesting 
traits characteristic of all inferior college 
students. No further attempt was made 
to compare the findings of these non- 
speech groups with those for the speech 
groups inasmuch as this was not the 
purpose of the study and such compari- 
sons would add no clarity to the imme- 
diate problem. These control non- 
speech groups were composed of twenty- 
five honor graduates in each of the four 
fields of social science, natural science, 
art, and music. In all items where com- 
parable data were available, the scores 
of these groups were compared with the 
scores of the speech groups. The dis- 
tinction between specificity to speech 
majorship and the generality of any 
item being a characteristic of any supe- 
rior college student has been carefully 
indicated in the interpretations of the 


various items. Moreover, if the presence 
of an item seems to be definitely char- 
acteristic of non-speech majors and its 
absence characteristic of speech majors, 
this becomes an important observation. 
It should be noted that the two rating 
(grade-point oral 
speech courses and participation in oral 


systems average in 
speech extra-curricular activities) were 
used only as a method of aiding in the 
differentiation of the 
groups. These ratings form no basis for 
comparing speech and 
groups. 


speech major 


non-speech 


Thirty-three individual items were 
studied objectively through the scores 
achieved on various personnel tests and 
fact-finding questionnaires. In addition 
to those items, twenty-three 
phases of personality and activity tend- 


ency were examined through the case 


various 


study method. 


In considering each item, an attempt 
was made to indicate the possibility of 
the item being a characteristic accom- 
panying superiority in the field of speech 
work as defined in this study. Wherever 
possible this was done through the use 
of the Critical Ratio of the difference 
between the Means of the two extreme 
speech groups, using the formula em- 
ploying the Standard 
some cases, 


Deviation. In 


however, such a method 
seemed inadvisable and the simple pre- 
sentation of percentage differences was 
used. To be considered as a characteris- 
tic of superiority, a given trait or ability 
or tendency must be present in greater 
amount in the Superior Speech Group 
than in the Average Speech Group and 
in greater amount in the Average Speech 
Group than in the Inferior Speech 
The Average Speech Group, 
therefore, was used merely as a check on 


Group. 


the validity of any contention that any 
given item was characteristic of “‘supe- 


riority”” in oral speech work. As before 





pt 


n- 
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stated, a comparison with the results 
achieved by the non-speech groups read- 
ily indicates whether the trait is char- 
acteristic of superior college students 
regardless of field or whether it is spe- 
cifically characteristic of superior speech 
majors. 


II]. FINDINGS ON THE THIRTY-THREE 
Osjective ITEMS 


Of the thirty-three objective items 
evaluated, fourteen are indicated to be 
definitely related to speech superiority, 
six show a slight relationship, thirteen 
show no relationship. 

The tables presenting the statistical 
scores and data on each of the thirty- 
three items are included with the dis- 
cussion of each item. Critical Ratios 
(figured with the use of the Standard 
Deviation) are interpreted in the dis- 
cussion of each characteristic. All in- 
terpretations of Critical Ratios are based 
on Henry E. Garrett's table.? 

In very few of the items was a high 
Coefficient of Correlation found to exist 
between the scores on the item being 
studied and the superiority-inferiority 
placement of the ninety-eight speech 
majors being evaluated. However, it 1s 
contended that a low Coefficient of Cor- 
relation means only that there is not a 
high consistent ratio of relationship be- 
tween the presence or absence of the 
item and student placement in the supe- 
riority-inferiority ranking. When a high 
Critical Ratio is found to exist between 
the two extreme speech major groups 
on any given item, it can be assumed 
that the relationship between the pres- 
ence of the item and the superiority- 
inferiority ranking is a cumulative one 
which becomes evident at the two ex- 
tremes of the ranking order of the speech 
majors. 


2Garrett, Henry E., Statistics in Psychology 
and Education (New York, 1926), p. 134. 


Items Definitely Related to Speech 
Superiority 

1. Oral Speech Courses Grade-Point 
Average. The high Critical Ratio of 
5.00 on this item was to be expected 
inasmuch as it is one of the two criteria 
used as a basis for the original supe- 
riority-inferiority grouping of the speech 
majors studied. This item includes a 
minimum of thirty quarter units for each 
speech major in such class activities as 
public speaking, interpretation, acting, 
voice and diction, debate. Each student 
took work from an average of six in- 
structors in these courses during the 
four years. 


litem I 
Range Mean S.D 
Superior Speech 2.00-2.88 2.42 21 


Average Speech 1.75-2.26 1.97 
Inferior Speech 1.06-1.g0 1.46 2 
Critical Ratio 15.00 
2. Fundamentals of Speech Grade- 
Point Total. The high Critical Ratio of 
7.77 on this item indicates a definite 
relationship existing between the item 
and superiority in speech work gen- 
erally. This course is selected out for 
special study from the total speech 
courses taken because it involves all 
speech and non-speech cases presented 
in this study, allowing comparisons be- 
tween the seven various student groups. 
Moreover, Fundamentals of Speech is a 
year freshman course and the results in- 
dicate that the superiority element was 
present at the time of college entrance 
by the Superior Speech Group. The 
indication is clear that there is a defi- 
nite relationship between speech supe- 
riority as defined in this study and the 
possession of certain traits or abilities 
measured in Fundamentals of Speech, 
namely: good voice, clear articulation, 
ability to organize effectively, to pre- 
pare and to deliver oral readings and 
speeches. Moreover, and of equal im- 
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portance, such a relationship is not 
found between these abilities or traits 
and superiority in any of the other four 
fields of student majorship investigated 
(social science, natural science, music, 
art). 








Irem Il 
Range Mean S.D. 
Superior Speech 6-9 7-44 1.49 
Average Speech 0-9 5-37 
Inferior Speech 3-6 4.20 1.46 
Social Science 3-9 1.68 
Natural Science 0-9 }-20 
Art 3-9 1.92 
Music 0-9 3.60 
Critical Ratio 7.77 
3. Social Science Grade-Point Aver- 


age. The Critical Ratio of 3.79 found 
to exist on this item indicates a definite- 
ly pronounced relationship between su- 
periority in oral speech work and in the 
academic field of social science as shown 
in the work of speech majors in the two 
fields. This is doubtless an indication 
that superiority in speech has very defi- 
nite common factors with general col- 
lege superiority, i.e., the student who is 
superior in speech is likely to be supe- 
rior in other fields as well. All of the 
students completed with passing grades 
a minimum of twenty-one quarter units 


in the social science field. 





Irem III 
Range Mean S.D. 
Superior Speech .66-2.66 1.33 48 
Average Speech .50-2.50 1.23 
Inferior Speech .16-1.66 89 -33 
Critical Ratio 3-79 





4. Natural Science Grade-Point Aver- 
age. The same indication of superiority 
in this field is found as in that of social 
science work, with a Critical Ratio of 
3.10. All of the students completed at 
least twenty-one quarter units in this 


field. 





Item IV 
Range Mean S.D. 
Superior Speech .60-2.27 1.39 39 
Average Speech .50-2.27 1.26 
Inferior Speech 47-2.04 1.08 32 
Critical Ratio 3.10 





5. English Composition Grade-Point 
Average. The success of superior speech 
majors in academic fields is further 
borne out by the Critical Ratio of 3.42 
found to exist in the difference between 
the Means of the two extreme speech 
major groups on this item of English 
composition. All of the students ‘com- 
pleted one year (nine quarter units) 
in the field. This further bears out the 
contention established in the two pre- 
viously presented items that the superior 
speech student has habits of study and 
other factors in common with the supe- 
rior college student regardless of his 
major field. (See, however, item 2 in 
the following section: General Intelli- 








gence) . 
IreEM V 
Range Mean S.D. 
Superior Speech .66-3.00 1.96 55 
Average Speech .33-3.00 1.64 
Inferior Speech 1.00-3.00 1.44 53 
Critical Ratio 3.42 





6. Participation in High School Extra- 
Curricular Activities. There seems to be 
definite indication that there is a rela- 
tionship between superiority in college 
speech work and participation in high 
The 
1.67 found on this 


extra-curricular activities. 
Ratio of 
indicates 


school 
Critical 
item chances of ninety-four 
out of one hundred that the difference 
between the Means of the two groups 
is a real one. There is not sufficient 
difference between the four non-speech 
groups to justify even tentative conclu- 
sions concerning differences in those 
particular fields. There is, however, def- 
inite basis for stating that speech ma- 
jors, in general, are likely to be more 
active in outside interests than are social 
science, natural science, music, or art 
majors and that the more superior the 
speech major, the more activities his 
high school extra-curricular record will 


show. 
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Irem VI 

Range Mean S.D. 
Superior Speech 2-7 4-92 1.44 
Average Speech 2-7 1-66 
Inferior Speech 2-6 1-32 1.08 
Social Science 1-5 2.76 
Natural Science 1-5 3-12 
Art 1-5 2.52 
Music 1-5 3.16 
Critical Ratio 1.67 


7. College Extra-Curricular Activities 
in the Major Field. The high Critical 
Ratio of 6.05 is to be expected on this 
item inasmuch as it is one of the factors 
used in the original superiority-inte- 
riority grouping of the speech majors 
included in this study. The four non- 
speech groups did not yield sufficient 
information on this item to justify com- 
parison with the speech group. None 
of the non-speech fields, with the pos- 
sible exception of music, offers in col- 
lege the wide range of extra-curricular 
opportunity that is found in the speech 
field. In most cases, such opportunities 
as there are consist of major clubs and 
fraternities such as “Social Science Club,” 
“Entymology Club,” etc. It should be 
noted, moreover, that such clubs are 
not based on competitive tryouts and 
their membership may indicate an en- 
tirely different set of membership pre- 
requisites than is found in such speech 
activities as play production, debate, 
etc. 





Irem VII 
Range Mean S.D. 
Superior Speech 14-29 20.52 4.89 
\verage Speech 9-25 15.27 
Inferior Speech g-18 13.48 3.16 
Critical Ratio 6.05 





8. College Extra-Curricular Activities 
in Non-Major Fields. It is to be expect- 
ed that speech majors will participate 
to a great extent in speech activities but 
a like expectation concerning participa- 
tion in non-speech activities was not 
warranted without a close study of the 
data. An examination of this item 


should yield some indication of the 
breadth of interest and variety of tal- 
ents and abilities manifested by the 
various student groups. A second factor 
of importance in this item is that of the 
time element. For example, the speech 
and music departments offer by far the 
widest number of activities of all of the 
departments studied. (In the latter 
field, i.e., music, most of the activities 
are semi-compulsory for majors.) It is 
of unusual interest therefore to note 
that speech majors (with by far the 
highest record in departmental extra- 
curricular participation) excel all other 
groups studied in participation in 
non-major extra-curricular — activities. 
The Critical Ratio of 3.92 indicates, 
moreover, that there is a relationship 
between superiority within the speech 
majors and participation in non-speech 
activities. 





Irem VIII 

Range Mean S.D. 
Superior Speech 2-11 4.84 2.04 
Average Speech 0-8 3.72 
Inferior Speech o-8 2.58 2.04 
Social Science 0-9 3.08 
Natural Science o-4 1.76 
Art O-11 3-12 
Music O-5 2.08 
Critical Ratio 3.92 








g. Bernreuter’s Self-Sufficiency. The 
present study, with its finding of a Crit- 
ical Ratio of 2.41 (ninety-nine chances 
out of one hundred that the difference 
between Means is a true one) bears out 
other studies in the field which claim 
superiority in the trait of self-sufficiency 
for superior speech students.* Although 
one of the non-speech groups (social 
science) exceeded the Mean achieved 
by the Inferior Speech Group, none of 
the non-speech groups achieved a Mean 
on this item equal to that achieved by 
the Average Speech Group. This is an 

3 See: Murray, Elwood, “A Study of Factors 


Contributing to the Mal-Development of the 
Speech Personality,” SM, IIL (1936), 95-108. 
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indication, insofar as this study exam- 
ined the item, that speech majors in 
general are likely to be stronger in self- 
suficiency than are non-speech majors 
and that there is a definite relationship 
between superiority in speech and tend- 
ency toward self-sufficiency. 











Item IX 
Range Mean S.D. 
Superior Speech 41-89 65.88 14.76 
Average Speech 11-94 60.87 
Inferior Speech 6-84 53-64 20.68 
Social Science 5-94 53-72 
Natural Science 13-96 53-60 
\rt 0-97 13.40 
Music 0-92 42.04 
Critical Natio 2.41 
10. Bernreuter’s Dominance. This 


item shows almost identical results with 


those found for self-sufficiency. The 
Critical Ratio of 2.78 (one hundred 
chances out of one hundred that the 


difference between Means is a true one) 
indicates a slightly stronger tendency 
on this item toward relationship with 
speech superiority. 
the non-speech groups 
achieved a Mean equal to that achieved 
by the Inferior Speech Group. 


Moreover, in this 


case none of 





liem X 

Range Mean S.D. 
Superior Speech 36-98 72.2 16.92 
Average Speech 30-97 63.58 
Inferior Speech 21-83 59-44 15.64 
Social Science 0-100 50.60 
Natural Science 2-98 13-72 
Art 0-98 31.60 
Music 0-98 51.52 
Critical 


Ratio 2.78 





11. Flanagan’s Confidence. The same 
general trend is shown in this item as 
in the previously presented items from 
the Bernreuter-Flanagan Inventory. The 
Critical Ratio of 
chances out of 


2.13 (ninety-eight 
hundred that the 
difference between Means is a true one) 


indicates a relationship with 


one 


speech 
superiority which is strengthened when 
it is seen that none of the non-speech 
groups achieved a Mean equal to that 


achieved by the Average Speech Group 
and that only the natural science group 
exceeded the Inferior Speech Group in 
this item of confidence. 








Irem XI 
Range Mean S.D. 
Superior Speech 0-72 33.20 17.34 
Average Speech 8-77 10.83 
Inferior Speech 3-76 59-55 20.88 
Social Science 0-96 16.80 
Natural Science 2-92 52.56 
Art 2-99 $9.28 
Music 0-99 19.48 
Critical Ratio 2.12 
12. Literature Knowledge. On this 
item, as measured by the Stanford 


Achievement Test, giving a general pic- 
ture of the wideness of reading back- 
the Critical Ratio of 1.86 
(ninety-six chances out of one hundred 


ground, 
that the difference between Means is a 


true one) indicates strong probability 
that there is a relationship to speech 
superiority as defined in this study. 
Moreover, only two of the non-speech 
groups (music and natural science) ex- 
ceeded the Mean of the Inferior Speech 
Group and none equalled the Mean of 
Thus it 
would seem that a broad background 


the Superior Speech Group. 


of reading is one element which is con- 
ducive to superiority in the field of cral 
work, particularly in interpretation. 
indicated 


in the results of the twenty case histories 


Such a conclusion is further 


secured in this investigation. Likewise, 





Wilbur Moore’s study bears out this 
contention.* 
liem NII 
Range Mean S.D. 
Superior Speech 1-99 79.72 2§.$2 
Average Speech 0-99 63.52 
Inferior Speech 15-91 61.24 24.12 
Social Science 2-83 51.44 
Natural Science 18-48 71.48 
Art 5-94 19.96 
Music 10-97 51.68 
Critical Ratio 1.86 
4Moore, Wilbur E., “Factors Related to 


Achievement and Improvement in Public Speak- 
ing,” QUARTERLY JOURNAL OF SprrcH, NXNIX 
(1943), 217. 
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13. Reading Ability. This ability of 
speed and good comprehension in silent 
reading, as measured by the Whipple 
Test, shows a Critical Ratio of 1.49 on 
the difference between the Means of the 
two extreme speech groups  (ninety- 
three chances out of one hundred that 
the difference is a real one). The writer 
realizes that the Whipple Test has long 
since been superseded by newer, more 
complete, and, perhaps more valid tests, 
but the scores available for this particu- 
lar examination were the only ones avail- 
able for all of the cases included in the 
present study. “Two published studies 
show no relationship in their investiga- 
tions between speech superiority and 
this ability in silent reading.’ The pres- 
ent investigation, perhaps in part due 
to a difference in definition of supe- 
riority, indicates the existence of a 
stronger relationship. Moreover, only 
one of the non-speech groups (natural 
science) reached the Mean of the Aver- 
age Speech Group on this item. (This 
natural science group surpassed the 
Mean of the Superior Speech Group.) 


Irem XIII 

Range Mean S.D. 
Superior Speech 19-97 68.32 23.12 
\verage Speech 6-100 67.89 
Inferior Speech 8-95 58.72 22.56 
Social Science 8-100 63.76 
Natural Science 18-100 77-50 
Art 7-99 56.48 
Music 21-96 55-96 
Critical Ratio 1.49 





14. Economic Self-Support. The Su- 
perior Speech Group showed less entire 
self-support (4%) than did either of 
the other two speech groups. Moreover, 
in combining non-self-support and_par- 
tial-self-support categories, the Superior 


*» Hayworth, Donald, “A Search For Facts on 
the Teaching of Public Speaking III,” QuarTEeRty 
JOURNAL OF SprEcH, XXVIII (1941), 45. Dow, 
Clyde W. and Papp, S. R., “Relation of Reading 
\bility and Language Ability to Speech Abili- 
ty.” SM, X (1943), 108. 


71 


Speech Group showed less need for 
working for pay than did the other two 
speech groups. This factor is doubtless 
reflected in the extent of extra-curricular 
participation of the superior group. Such 
a contention is borne out in the study 
by D. Segel and M. N. Proffitt. 





Item XIV 
% None % Part % All 
Superior Speech 28 68 | 
Average Speech {1 48 1 
Inferior Speech jo {8 12 


Items Perhaps Related to Speech 
Superiority 


The following six items were shown 


to be related only slightly, if at all, to 


superiority in speech. This indication 
was manifested in either a low Critical 
Ratio or in other statistical factors. 

1. Total Grade-Point Average. A\l- 
though this item is of importance with- 
in the group of speech majors with a 
Critical Ratio of 6.57 on the difference 
between the Means of the two extreme 
speech groups, it is not a characteristic 
cf superiority in speech only. Three of 
the non-speech groups exceeded the 
Mean of the Superior Speech Group on 
total average of grade-points. Only the 
art group fell below the Mean of the 
Superior Speech Group. This would 
tend to indicate that the item is char- 
acteristic of general college superiority 
(as its title suggests) rather than of su- 
periority in speech work alone. There 
is, moreover, an indication that the su- 
perior speech major tends to show a 
pocrer all-over scholastic record than 
does the superior major in the three 
fields of natural science, social science, 
and music. This probably is due in part 
to the fact that the four non-speech 


6 Segel, D. and Proffitt, M. N., “Some Factors 
in the Adjustment of College Students,” U. § 
Office of Education Bulletin (Washington, D. C. 
1938), XII, 47. 


’ 
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groups were more highly selective (hav- 
ing been recipients of departmental 
honors) than were the speech groups. 








Irem I 
Range Mean S.D. 
Superior Speech 1.44-2.57 1.94 28 
Average Speech 1.08-2.55 1.62 
Inferior Speech 1.22-2.02 1.48 21 
Social Science 1.80-2.71 2.30 
Natural Science 1.96-2.80 2.24 
Art 1.41-2.41 1.88 
Music 1.55°2.53 1.98 
Critical Ratio 6.57 
2. General Intelligence. Results ob- 


tained on the Thurstone Psychological 
that all of 
superior groups tested show superior 


Examination indicate the 


general intelligence. Moreover, a low 
Ratio of 1.13 
chances out of one hundred that the dif- 


Critical (eighty-six 
ference is a true one) exists on this item 
in the two extreme speech groups. It 
is interesting to note, however, that the 
two “academic” groups (natural science 
and social science) showed a higher av- 
erage score on intelligence than did any 
of the “non-academic” groups (speech, 
music and art.) This, however, is to be 
expected in its relation to the speech 
the “‘aca- 
demic” groups were selected honor stu- 


group at least, inasmuch as 
dents whereas the speech groups were 
not. There is no indication as to why 
the art and music groups did not also 
exceed the speech group unless it be 
that the departmental honors in these 
two fields (art, music) are awarded on 
the basis of class grades demanding pro- 
ficiency talents rather than general in- 
telligence. The study, with its emphasis 
on the ninety-eight speech majors, shows 
that there is a far higher relationship 
between success in speech and factors of 
personality than between that superior- 
Three 


ity and high intelligence. out- 


standing studies in this field bear out 


the findings of the present investiga- 
tion.? 





Irem Il 

Range can dD 
Superior Speech 3-97 61.36 25.87 
\verage Speech 8-99 60.37 
Inferior Speech 8-87 $3.72 21.53 
Social Science 12-99 61.16 
Natural Science 22-100 77-24 
Art 6-91 52.36 
Music 15-98 56.96 
Critical Ratio 1.13 





3. Flanagan’s Sociability. Although a 
relatively high Critical Ratio of 1.89 
(ninety-eight chances out of one hun- 
dred that the difference between Means 
is a true one) was found to exist on 
this item in the difference between the 
Means of the Superior Speech Group 
and the Inferior speech Group, the item 
cannot be considered a necessary correla- 
tive of speech superiority because the 
Average Speech Group exceeded the 
Means of both other speech groups. It 
should be noted, however, that none ol 
the non-speech groups achieved a Mean 
that of 


score equal to the Superior 


Speech Group. Other studies in this 
field indicate that such a relationship 
between this item and superiority in 


spee hisa positive one.* 


Trem Ill 
Range Mean S.D 
Superior Speech 2-82 34.36 23.08 
Average Speech 6-99 58.89 
Inferior Speech 3-87 {6.60 = 22.68 
Social Science 2-8g 50.36 
Natural Science 6-100 56.32 
\rt 5-95 54-16 
Music 2-95 38.88 
Crtical Ratio 1.89 
j. Language Usage. This item is 


concerned with the ability to handle 


7 Gilkinson, Howard, “Experimental and Sta 
tistical Research in General Speech I,” Quarter- 
LY JOURNAL OF SPEECH, XXX (1941), 114; Ec 
kert, R. G., and Keys, N., “Public Speaking as a 
Clue to Personality,” J. of Applied Psych., XXIV 
(1940), 153; Dow, Clyde W., “Intelligence and 
\bility in) Public Performance,” Quarteriy 
JOURNAL OF SpEECH,.XXVII (1941), 114. 

s Moore, Wilbur E., op. cit., 215; Eckert, R. G.., 
and Keys, N., op. cit. 
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grammatical structure properly, to select 
proper words for expression of ideas. Al- 
though a Critical Ratio of 1.14 (eighty- 
six chances out of one hundred that the 
difference is a true one) was found on 
this item as measured by the Stanford 
Achievement Test, the Inferior Speech 
Group exceeded the Mean of the Aver- 
age Speech Group. 
that non- 
speech groups achieved a Mean equal 


It is interesting to 
note, however, none of the 
to that of the Superior Speech Group on 


this item. ‘The outstanding published 
study in this field concludes that there 
is little relationship between the two 
factors of superiority in Fundamentals 
of Speech or Literary Interpretation and 
superiority in reading or language abil- 
ity.” 


Item IV 

Range Mean S.D. 
Superior Speech 15-97 70.52 21.24 
\verage Speech 12-100 62.47 
Inferior Speech 1-98 63.24 24.00 
Social Science 25-386 54.68 
Natural Science 6-100 66.84 
\rt 6-89 41.92 
Music 2-94 50.00 
Critical Ratio 





5. Private Lessons in Dance, Music, 
Although — the 


Speech Group showed more cases of op- 


Dramatics. Superior 


portunity for this type of training than | 


did either of the other two speech groups 
studied, the number of cases having had 
such training is too small to allow more 
than the most tentative conclusions. 
Moreover, this study had no means of 
discovering length of training or degree 
of proficiency in the various fields of 


private study. Because of the tendencies 


manifested, however, further study 
should be given to these items. 
Item V 
Dance-Drama Music 
%.Yes %, Yes 
Superior Speech $2 40 
\verage Speech 27 : 
Inferior Speech 16 28 








* Dow, Clyde W., and Papp, S. R., op. cit. 


6. Health Although the 
Mean of no one of the speech major 
groups fell to the “Average Health”’ rat- 
ing, the difference between the two ex- 
treme speech groups is so slight as to 
make it unwise to do more than tenta- 
tively conclude that there is perhaps 


Rating. 


some relationship between this item and 
superiority in speech work. Two other 
studies show the same tendency in find- 
ings on this item.'° 





Ir—eM VI 
“1” indicates “Excellent Health” 
Range Mean 
Superior Speech 1-3 1.7 
Average Speech 1-4 1.39 
Inferior Speech 1-5 2.44 





No Relationship to Speech Superiority 
Indicated 


The following thirteen items gave no 
indication of being related to superior- 
ity in speech work as defined in this 
study. 


Tendency (C. R. 
1.13—86 chances out of 100) 


1. Bernreuter’s Neurotic 


2. Bernreuter’s Introversion-Extroversion  (C. 
R. .0194—mere chance) 

g. Seashore’s Pitch Discrimination— (C. R. .65 
—75 chances out of 

4. Seashore’s Intensity 


100) 
Discrimination (C. R. 
.61—73 chances out of 100) 


5. Seashore’s Rhythm Discrimination (C. R. 


.42—65 chances out of 100) 

6. Stanford Scholastic Achievement Battery 
(C. R. .g5—83 out of 100) 

7- DeVoss Social Intelligence (C. R. .og—52 
out of 100) 


Mechanical 
.29—61 out of 100) 


8. MacQuarrie Aptitude (C. R. 


g. Sims’ Parental Occupation Rating 


10. Parental Education (number of years of 
schooling) 

11. High School Training in Speech 

12. Type of High School Attended (Rural 


or Urban) 
13. Credential Candidacy (teaching as a select- 
ed profession) 


10 Hayworth, Donald, op. cit.; Chapin, F. S., 
“Extra-Curricular Activities of College Students,” 
School and Society, XXIII (1926), 213-214. 
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Ill. FINDINGS ON THE “TWENTY-THREE 
Case Srupy ITEMS 


Extensive interviews were held with 
each of ten superior speech cases and 
ten inferior speech cases to attempt to 
determine any trends that might either 
support or vitiate the findings on the 
formerly reported thirty-three more ob- 
jectively achieved results. These grad- 
uates were all well known to the investi- 
gator and full department records of 
their work were available including 
comments from speech instructors and 
evaluations of their extra-curricular ac- 
tivities. Each of the twenty-three follow- 
ing items were presented uniformly in 
question form. In most cases the find- 
ings support those previously discovered 
in the study of objective elements. 

Fifteen of the twenty-three items 
are correlatives, in varying degrees, of 


superiority in speech as defined in this. 


study: 1. Family Economic Status of 
above average standard (true of college 
students on the whole); 2. Parental 
Participation in Art Fields; 3. Parental 
Encouragement of the Child’s Objective; 
4. Social Contacts of a broad _ type; 
5. Wide Contact with the Arts; 6. Ac- 
cess to a Good Home Library; 7. Con- 
sistent Habits of Reading in the Home; 
8. Consistent and Wide Reading on the 
Part of the Speech Major; 9. Above 
Average Physical Appearance; 10. Above 
Average Emotional Stability; 11. Abil- 
ity to Concentrate on Unpleasant Tasks; 
1g. A Participation in and Interest in 
Experiencing Abnormal Forms of Activ- 
ity and Life; 13. Liberal Mindedness 
exceeding Conservative Mindedness; 14. 
Wide Interest in Various Types of 
Speech Experiences; 15. Definite Sense 
of Life Objectives. 

Number 1 of the above fifteen items 
was determined by an oral check includ- 
ing items corresponding to the Sims’ 
Rating Scale. Numbers 2 through 8 


were determined by questionnaire meth- 
ods plus individual inquiry. Numbers 
g through 15 were determined through 
individual inquiry plus the reports 
which had been submitted at the end of 
every college quarter by each speech fac- 
ulty member on each speech major in 
his classes. 

Eight of the twenty-three items show 
no relationship to superiority in speech 
as defined in this study: 1. National 
Origin of Parents; 2. Number in Fam- 
ily; 3. Extra-Curricular Opportunities 
in Elementary School; 4. Speech Work 
in High School; 5. Religious Training 
and Attitudes; 6. Ability in Memoriza- 
tion; 7. Presence of Affected Manner- 
isms; 8. Friendliness Toward People. 


IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The findings of the present study must 
be viewed in the light of the high degree 
of selectivity of the students included for 
examination. If the study had included 
the entire population of a speech depart- 
ment, the ninety-eight speech majors in 
the present study would all doubtless 
have a tendency to be grouped as “‘su- 
periors.” It is readily seen, therefore, 
that there is probably a minimal stand- 
ard in all items characteristic of speech 


success which is lower than shown in any 


case in this study. Likewise there is the 
strong probability that the range would 
be much wider in all items if the cases 
included had not been selected on the 
basis of completion of four consecutive 
years of college work. 

With these limitations of the study in 
mind, it can tentatively be stated that 
the following characteristics are correla- 
tive of speech superiority: high achieve- 
ment in oral speech courses, high schol- 
arship in “academic” fields, extensive 
participation in high school and_ col- 
lege activities both within and without 
the speech field, a high degree of selt- 
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sufficiency, dominance and self-confi- 
dence, a broad knowledge of literature, 
above average reading ability, less need 


than cther students for self-support. 


Perhaps related to superiority in 
speech, but not necessarily so, are: gen- 
eral intelligence of a high order, high 
degree of activity and leadership in 
student groups, ability to use language 
well, private lessons in dance, music, 


dramatics, a high degree of good health. 


There seems to be no relationship be- 
tween superiority in speech and neurot- 
icism, introversion-extroversion, musical 
talents, mechanical 
aptitude, parental occupation or educa- 
tion rating, type of high school attended. 


social intelligence, 


[his study does not pretend to be ex- 
haustive but is merely exploratory. The 
multiplicity of factors to be examined, 
and the various difficulties of measure- 
There 
is also a definite indication that there 


ment all tend to cloud the issue. 
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4 
are certain clusters of factors (one, for 
example, kind of “esthetic 
values” item) which seem to be associ- 


being a 


ated with superiority in speech work. 
There is an indication of the need for 
further study in these fields. Further 
examination the 
which there 
indications that they are 


should 
doubtful list of 


be given to 
items in 
seem to be 
characteristics of speech superiority but 
in which the statistical data do not bear 
out a justification for more sure inter- 
pretation. 

The writer feels that this is a most 
important field for future investigation 
for results of a sure nature would be of 
great aid in curriculum building in the 
field of speech, in evaluation of student 
achievement, and in making it possible 
through objective examinations to prog- 
nosticate the general chances for success 
that any individual student might ex- 
pect to have in the field of speech 
training. 
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THE EFFECT OF LOADED LANGUAGE ON AUDIENCE 
COMPREHENSION OF SPEECHES 


JACK MATTHEWS* 
Purdue University 


I. INTRODUCTION 
Loaded Language 
Students of linguistics have long rec- 
ognized that language has several func- 
tions. Hugh Walpole lists two language 
functions under the headings of Refer- 


ential Language and Emotive Language. 
Referential language refers to objects or ac- 

tions or situations which can be pointed to or 

described and makes statements which may be 
verified or disproved by the other fellow. 

Emotive language expresses the speaker's feel- 

ings and aims at stirring those of the hearer and 

perhaps spurring him on to some action. ... A 

word is used emotively, we remember, when the 

speaker uses it to reveal his own attitude toward 
the object about which he is talking.! 

These two functions of language can 
be illustrated in several sentences all of 
which make use of the following ‘‘facts”: 
Fifteen Blank Company employees in a 
meeting at John Fauler’s home dis- 
cussed plans for starting a union. 

1. Fifteen employees of Blank Company, meet- 
ing at John Fauler’s home, talked over plans 
for organizing a union. 

2. Fifteen energetic employees of Blank Com- 
pany met at the home of civic-minded John 
Fauler and prepared to exercise their rights 
as American citizens by forming a much 
needed union. 

3. Fifteen Communist-minded Blank Company 
employees met on the sly at rabble-rouser 
John Fauler’s home to plot for starting a 
union. 

In the first sentence, the language 
gives a description of the “facts.” In 


*A condensation of a doctoral dissertation 
submitted in partial fulfillment of the require- 
ments for the degree of Ph.D., Ohio State 
University, 1946. 

1 Walpole, Hugh R., Semantics (New York, 
1941), p. 40. This distinction between the emo- 
tive and referential function of language was 
pointed out by Ogden and Richards in the first 
edition of The Meaning of Meaning (London, 
1923), Pp. 10. 


the second sentence, language functions 
partly to describe “facts” and partly to 
influence the reader's attitude in a pro- 
labor direction. In the third sentence, 
language functions partly to describe 
“facts” and partly to influence the read- 
er’s attitude in an anti-labor direction. 
In sentences two and three, the language 
used reveals the attitude of the writer 
toward labor. To Walpole, sentence one 
of our example would illustrate refer- 
ential language and sentences two and 
three would be examples of emotive 
language. 

Although there is general agreement 
that language has the several function, 
described by Walpole, there is not agree- 
ment about the terminology to be used 
in labeling each of the functions. The 
type of language which Walpole desi- 
nated as emotive has been labeled by 
various writers as emotive,’ suggestive, 
non-symbolic,' pre-symbolic,° affective,° 
emotionally colored,’ feeling-tone,* pro- 


vocative, loaded,” etc. Because this 


2 Ogden, C. K. and Richards, I. A., The Mean 
ing of Meaning (New York, 1938), p. 149. 

’ Huse, H. R., The Illiteracy of the Literate 
(New York, 1933). 

4 Hayakawa, S. I., Language in Action (New 
York, 1941), Pp. 34. 

5 Ibid. 

6 Ibid. 

7 Thouless, Robert H., How to Think Straight 
(New York, 1939), p. 6. 

* Sapir, Edward, Language (New York, 1939). 

® Lomas, C. W., “An Experimental Study of 
the Effect of Provocative Language on Audience 
Reaction to Political Speeches,” Ph.D. Disserta- 
tion, Northwestern University, 1940. 

10 Matthews, Jack, “A Proposed Technique fox 
Measuring the Type and Amount of Loaded 
Language used in a Speech and the Application 
of this Technique to the Study of the Effect of 
Loaded Language on the Amount of Informa- 
tion Audiences Remember from Two Recorded 
Speeches Dealing with Capital-Labor Disputes,” 
Ph.D. Dissertation, Ohio State University, 1946. 
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study used subjects who were more 
familiar with the term loaded language 
than with the terms just enumerated, it 
was decided to employ the label loaded 
language to designate the type of lang- 
uage Walpole refers to as emotive. Load- 
ed language will be understood to be the 
type of language used in sentences two 
and three of the Blank Company illustra- 
tion given above. It is language which 
indicates the speaker's attitude toward 
the entity about which he is talking. 
It expresses the speaker's feelings and 
is aimed at arousing those of the lis- 
tener. 

Previous Studies of Loaded Language 


An examination of the experimental 
literature reveals that very little atten- 
tion has been given to the factor of 
loaded language. In Pronko’s recent re- 
view of 201 studies in language and psy- 
cholinguistics no reference is made to 
experimental studies dealing with load- 
ed language.'' An examination of Psy- 
chological Abstracts, Speech Abstracts, 
and the compilations of Knower,'? 
Thonssen and Fatherson,'* Gilkinson,'* 
Utterback'® and Murphy and Newcomb" 
showed that few experimental studies 
dealing with loaded language have been 
undertaken. This might be explained 
partly on the basis of the reluctance of 
linguistic scholars to explore an area 
which many of them consider purely 
psychological. (Bloomfield is typical of 


11 Pronko, N. H., “Language and Psycholin- 
guistics: A Review,” Psychol. Bull., XXXXIII 
(1946). 

12 Knower, F. H., “Graduate Theses—An In- 
dex of Graduate Work in Speech and Drama,” 
SM. I—NXIIL. 

13 Thonssen, Lester and Fatherson, Elizabeth, 
Bibliography of Speech Education (New York, 
1939). 

14 Gilkinson, Howard, Outlines of Research 
in General Speech (Minneapolis, 1943). 

1s Utterback, William E., “An Appraisal of 
Psychological Research in Speech,” QJS, XXIII 
(1937). 

16 Murphy, Gardner, Murphy, L. B., and New- 
comb, T. M., Experimental Social Psychology 
(New York, 1937). 
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this school of thought among linguistic 
authorities.'7) It can be further ex- 
plained by the lack of appropriate ex- 
perimental techniques with which to 
undertake such studies. In the field of 
psychology there are tools of research 
which could be modified for use in 
studying loaded language. However, 
few psychologists have both the interest 
and the linguistic background which 
would prompt such studies. 

Edwards, although not concerned with 
loaded language as such, made an ob- 
lique attack on the problem in a study 
of “conflicting frames of reference.’’'* 
He found that material which harmon- 
ized with the frame of reference (atti- 
tude toward the New Deal) of the lis- 
teners was learned and remembered bet- 
ter than material conflicting with the 
listeners’ frame of reference. It is pos- 
sible that loaded language may have 
been a factor in the “frames of refer- 
ence” even though not subjected to 
analysis as such. 

In one of the few studies which dealt 
with the factor of loaded language, Lo- 
mas showed that provocative (loaded) 
speech content delivered in a provoca- 
tive manner was superior to non-provo- 
cative speech content delivered in a non- 
provocative manner in changing audi- 
ence opinion toward the New Deal.'® 
Lomas’ method provided only a gross 
measure of. provocative language. He 
measured “provocativeness” of entire 
paragraphs, but was not able to measure 
units as small as the single sentence. 


Statement of Problem 


Research on loaded language demands 
a measuring device that can be applied 
to language units smaller than the para- 


‘7 Bloomfield, L., Language (New York, 1938). 

18 Edwards, A. L., “Frames of Reference as 
Factors Influencing Learning and Retention,” 
Ph.D. Dissertation, Northwestern University, 
1940. 

19 Lomas, C. W., op. cit. 
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graph. This study in part was concerned 
with developing such a measuring de- 
vice. The investigator was concerned 
first with devising a method for measur- 
ing the type and amount of loaded lan- 
guage used in single sentences of a 
speech. The next concern was to deter- 
mine the effect of loaded language on 
audience comprehension of speeches— 
more specifically to answer the question: 
Does the use of loaded language in re- 
corded speeches dealing with labor-man- 
<egement disputes affect the amount of 
information beginning speech students 
remember from the speeches? As a by 
product of the main study an attempt 
was made to discover the effect of audi- 
ence attitude toward the subject matter 
of a speech on audience comprehension 
of the speech. 


Il. EXPERIMENTAL METHOD FOR MEAs- 
URING TYPE AND AMOUNT OF LOADED 
LANGUAGE 


Selecting Subject Matter 


In selecting subject matter to be used 
in the speeches in which loaded lan- 
guage was to be employed and meas- 
ured, several criteria were kept in mind. 
One important consideration was secur- 
ing subject matter which would be 
timely and of interest to the subjects 
who would participate in the experi- 
ment. The subject matter had to be of 
such a nature that it would lend itself 
to loaded language treatment. The sub- 
ject matter had to be selected from an 
area of controversy so that a variety of 
attitudes toward the subject matter 
would be held by the subjects. The 
knowledge each listener had of the sub- 
ject matter had to be approximately the 
same. To satisfy all these requiremnts 
the subject matter for the speeches used 
in the experiment was selected from the 
field of industrial disputes, and a group 


of “‘facts’’ about an hypothetical dispute 
was invented. 

Industrial disputes were quite preva- 
lent during the spring of 1946 when the 
experiment was conducted. Student in- 
terest in strikes was high at this time. 
Student opinion ranged from highly 
pro-labor to highly anti-labor. To avoid 
selecting an industrial dispute which 
might be well known to some and little 
known to others no actual industrial dis- 
pute was used. Instead, an examination 
was made of current strikes and strike 
threats, and of the numerous industrial 
conflicts described in Hartmann’s and 
Newcomb’s study.*° From this examina- 
tion, a list of factors frequently involved 
in industrial disputes was obtained. Fic- 
titious names, places, pay scales, etc., 
were substituted for the original. Facts 
from one dispute were interchanged 
with facts from other disputes. The end 
result was a series of “invented facts” 
about an hypothetical capital-labor prob- 
lem which will be referred to in the fu- 
ture as the Pikeston Strike. A six-minute 
speech presenting the “facts” of the 
Pikeston Strike was written. An effort 
was made to avoid the use of loaded 
language in this speech, which will be 
referred to as the Pikeston Neutral 
Speech. 


Measuring Loaded Language in a 
Sentence 


The next problem was to devise a 
method of introducing loaded language 
into the speech and measuring the type 
and amount of loaded language so used. 
Twenty-four key sentences of the speech 
were selected for loading. Each sen- 
tence was rewritten in seven ways, all 
containing the same facts: once with- 
out the use of loaded language (the 
language was exactly the same as in the 

20 Hartmann, G. W., and Newcomb, T. M., 


Industrial Conflict, A Psychological Interpreta- 
tion (New York, 1939). 
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original sentence of the Pikeston Neu- 
tral Speech), three times with an at- 
tempt to use language loaded on the 
anti-labor side, and three times with an 
attempt to use language loaded on the 
pro-labor side. 


In writing the sentences in which an 
attempt was made to employ loaded lan- 
guage, one or a combination of several 
of these three devices was used: name 
calling, the use of “bad” names; glit- 
tering generalities, the use of “virtue” 
words; and transfer, “carrying Over au- 
thority, sanction, prestige of something 
we respect and revere to something we 
are being influenced to accept.” 

When each of the twenty-four selected 
sentences from the Pikeston Neutral 
Speech had been rewritten in seven dif- 
ferent ways, there was a total of 168 
sentences. These 168 sentences were ar- 
ranged in twenty-four groups. Each 
group contained three sentences in 
which the language used was intended 
to be loaded pro-labor, and one sen- 
tence in which the language used, was 
intended to be free from loaded factors. 
All seven sentences in each group con- 
tained the same “facts” and these ‘‘facts”’ 
were given in capital letters at the top 
of each group of sentences. One of these 
groups is presented below as a sample. 
Group A.—The facts are: TWO TEXTILE 
MILLS, ONE IN PIKESTON (WHERE THE 
STRIKE IS ON), THE OTHER IN ALLEN- 


VILLE, ARE OWNED BY THE SAME COM- 
PANY. 
1. The strike-breaking owners of the Pikeston 


mill, where the strike is on, have another 
mill in Allenville nearby. 


to 


The enterprising owners of the Pikeston mill, 
where the strike is on, have another mill in 
Allenville nearby. 
3. The labor-hating owners of the Pikeston mill, 
where the strike is on, have another mill in 
Allenville nearby. 


21 Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Propa- 
ganda Analysis (New York, 1938). 


4. The owners of the Pikeston mill, where the 
vicious strike is on, have another mill in 
Allenville nearby. 

The owners of the Pikeston mill, where the 
strike is on, have another mill in Allenville 
nearby. 


or 


6. The owners of the Pikeston mill, where the 
strike is on, have another efficiently run mill 
in Allenville nearby. 


The owners of the Pikeston mill, who are 
deliberately prolonging this strike, have an- 
other mill in Allenville nearby. 


~I 


After receiving instructions concern- 
ing the nature of loaded language and 
after seeing examples of its use, judges 
were instructed to rate all the sentences 
in each group on the basis of type and 
amount of loaded language employed 
in each. The judges were instructed to 
place the number of each sentence in 
the group at the point along the rating 
scale which represented the type and 
amount of loaded language employed. 
The rating scales employed did not force 
a rater to place a sentence in one of sev- 
eral categories, but allowed the rater to 
select any position along the six and 
one-half inches of the scale. Part of the 
instructions follow: 

At the extreme left end of the scale should be 
placed the statements heavily loaded in the pro- 
labor direction. At the extreme right end of the 
scale should be placed statements heavily loaded 
in the anti-labor direction. The mid-point of 
the scale should be used for statements free of 
loaded language. Moving from the mid-point to 
the right the scale represents an_ increasing 
amount of anti-labor loaded language. Moving 
from the mid-point to the left, the scale repre- 


sents an increasing amount of pro-labor loaded 
language. 


The judges who rated the 168 sen- 
tences were students enrolled in begin- 
ning English, Psychology, and Philoso- 
phy courses at Ohio State University 
Spring Quarter, 1946. Ratings were se- 
cured from about 200 students. 


In order to quantify the ratings so 
obtained, an adaptation of the Ballin- 
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Thurston-Chave2* 
scaling techniques was used. The rating 
scale was divided into seven intervals 


Farnsworth? and 


and each interval was assigned a value 
of from one (extreme left end of scale— 
highly pro-labor) to seven (extreme 
right end of scale—highly anti-labor) . 
The scale-values (S) and Q-value of the 
168 sentences were determined by the 
graphic method described by Thur- 
stone.2* The scale-value (S) of each 
sentence is the median scale value as- 
signed by the 200 judges. The Q-value 
is twice the quartile deviation of the 
distribution of the 200 judges’ ratings 
of each statement. 

From each group of seven sentences 
three statements were selected: the state- 
ment with language rated most heavily 
loaded in a pro-labor direction, the 
statement with language rated most 
heavily loaded in an anti-labor direction, 
and the statement with language rated 
closest to an S-value of 3.5, i.e., the point 
on the scale representing language rela- 
tively free from loaded factors. In all 
twenty-four groups the difference in S- 
value between the statements with lan- 
guage rated pro-labor and neutral, pro- 
labor and anti-labor, and neutral and 
auti-labor were statistically significant 
at well above the 1% level of confi- 
dence.?° 
Introducing Loaded Language into 
Speeches ) 


For each of the twenty-four sets of 
“facts” there were now available three 
sentences: one presented the “facts” 
using language which had been rated 


22 Ballin, M. R. and Farnsworth, P. R., “A 
Graphic Rating Method for Determining Scale 
Values of Statements in Measuring Social Atti- 
tudes,” Jr. Soc. Psych., XIII (1941), 323-7. 

23 Thurstone, L. L., and Chave, E. J., The 
Measurement of Attitude (Chicago, 1937). 

24 Ibid. 

25 A more complete discussion of the quantita- 
tive aspects of the rating technique can be 
found in Matthews, op. cit. 
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as loaded in a pro-labor direction, an- 
other used language rated as loaded in 
an anti-labor direction, and the third 
used language rated as relatively free 
from loaded factors. The twenty-four 
statements containing language rated as 
loaded pro-labor were substituted for 
the original statements in the Pikeston 
Neutral Speech. This new speech con- 
taining the twenty-four statements with 
language rated pro-labor will be re- 
ferred to as the Pikeston Pro-labor 
Speech. In the same manner a Pikeston 
Anti-labor Speech was obtained by sub- 
stituting for the original statements in 
the Pikeston Neutral Speech the twenty- 
four statements with language rated 
anti-labor. 
Reliability of Ratings 
It is possible to estimate the reliabil- 
ity of the judges ratings of the type 
and amount of loaded language in the 
twenty-four statements used in_ the 
Pikeston Neutral, Pikeston Pro-Labor, 
and Pikeston Anti-Labor speeches by 
the following method:*° Each Q-value 
is twice the quartile deviation of the 
distribution of judges’ ratings of each 
statement. 
Therefore Q — 2q 

‘The average Q-value of the seventy-two 
rated statements used in the _ three 
speeches is 1.20 and therefore 

q = O/s = 1.90/2 = So 
The standard deviation of the distribu- 
tion of seventy-two scale-values on the 
average is 

ogAdist = q/.67 = .60/.67 = .89 
Because the scale-value of a statement 
is the median of its distribution on the 
one to seven point rating scale, the stand- 
ard error of the scale value is 

omed = 1.25 g/Vn 

= .08 when n = 200 


For scale-values which have been re- 


26 [bid. 
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corded to only one decimal this is a 
highly satisfactory reliability. It is slight- 
ly higher than Thurstone obtained in 
the study which served as a guide for 
this aspect of the analysis. 

The 
were rated as statements relatively free 


twenty-four statements which 


from loaded language were actually 
twenty-four statements from the original 
Pikeston Neutral The 
that in every case there was high agree- 


ment (Q-value of less than 1.00 in most 


Speech. fact 


instances) that these original statements 
used language free from loaded factors 
the efforts made to 
Neutral 


tends to show that 


keep the original Pikeston 
Speech free of loaded language were suc- 


cessful. 


Using 200 different student raters the 
entire procedure for obtaining the Neu- 
tral, Pro-labor, and Anti-labor Pikeston 
speeches was repeated in order to ob- 
tain three other speeches dealing with 
another hypothetical industrial dispute. 
‘These speeches will be known as Berlin 
Neutral, Berlin and Berlin 
~ Anti-labor speeches. The standard error 
of the 


statements 


Pro-labor, 


scale-values of the sixty-three 
the three Berlin 
speeches is .og. This, like the .08 ob- 


used in 


tained as the standard error of the scale 
the used in 
three Pikeston speeches, indicates that 


values of statements the 
the scaling technique employed yielded 
highly reliable scale values. 

II]. EXpERIMENTAL METHOD FOR DE- 
TERMINING EFFECT OF LOADED 


LANGUAGE 
Procedure 


By means of the technique just de- 
scribed, three speeches dealing with the 
Pikeston strike and three speeches deal- 
ing with the Berlin strike were written. 
In each of the two sets of three speeches, 
there was one employing pro-labor load- 
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ed language, one employing anti-labor 
loaded language, and one using lan- 
guage relatively free from loaded lan- 
guage. Each of the three speeches in 
each set contained the same “facts’’ but 
differed in respect to the use of loaded 
language. The next problem was to dis- 
cover if the loaded language speeches 


were remembered as well or as long as 


those employing language relatively free 
from loaded factors. 

The six speeches were recorded by 
George Lyman Arms, newscaster for 
Station WCOL, Columbus, Ohio. The 
consensus of a group of professional 
teachers from 
Ohio State University was that the six 


radio men and speech 


speeches were delivered in as nearly the 
same manner as it is possible for a speak- 
er to do. 

The listening subjects for the experi- 
ment consisted of eighteen classes of be- 
ginning speech at Ohio State University 
hearing different combinations of the 
speeches. The following three combina- 
tions of speeches were used throughout 
the experiment: 

1. Pikeston Neutral and Berlin Pro-labor 


2. Pikeston Pro-labor and Berlin Anti-Labor 
g. Pikeston Anti-labor and Berlin Neutral 


All the Pikeston speeches were played 
back with no indication given to the 
listeners that they would be examined 
on the content of the speeches. When 
the listeners heard the Berlin speeches, 
they knew they were to be examined on 
the speech content. At the conclusion 
of each speech a multiple-choice test cov- 
ering the content of the speech was ad- 
ministered. At the conclusion of both 
speeches and both examinations, listen- 
attitude-toward-unions 


ers checked an 


scale (Likert type). Approximately 350 


students served as listening subjects. 
Each of the three combinations of 
speeches was heard by about 115 stu- 
dents, i.e., by about one-third of the 
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total listening subjects. Two weeks af- 
ter hearing the speeches, the listening 
subjects were again examined on the 
subject matter of the speeches and were 
again asked to indicate their attitude 
toward unions by means of the attitude 
scale which had been used previously. 

The odd-even (corrected) reliability 
of the eighteen-item Pikeston multiple- 
choice information test was .81 and for 
the fifteen-item Berlin test .80. The 
test-retest (two weeks between tests) 
reliability of the attitude scale was .g1. 
Results 

For 343 of the students who heard 
the speeches, checked attitude-toward- 
unions scales, and took the tests covering 
the subject matter of the speeches, scores 
on the Ohio State Psychological Exam- 
ination (OSPE) were available. The 
correlations between OSPE scores and 
the scores on the four multiple-choice 
tests of material contained in_ the 
speeches (two administered immediately 


after speeches and two two weeks later) 
were low but significantly different from 
zero. They ranged from .20 to .27. The 
scores on the information tests were ad- 
justed to compensate for the effect of 
intelligence as measured by OSPE. 
Table I lists the means of the adjusted 
scores for the subject matter tests admin- 
istered immediately after hearing the 
Pikeston speeches. Table II gives the 
means of the adjusted scores for the 
subject matter test administered two 
weeks after hearing the Pikeston 
speeches. Similar data for the means 
of the adjusted scores of the tests cover- 
ing the subject matter contained in the 
Berlin speeches are summarized in Ta- 
bles III and IV. It should be remem- 
bered that listeners did not know they 
would be quizzed about the material 
contained in the Pikeston speeches (Ta- 
bles I and II) whereas they knew they 
would be quizzed about the content of 
the Berlin speeches (Tables Il] and IV). 


TABLE I.—MEANS OF THE CORRECTED SCORES FOR THE PIKESTON IMMEDIATE RECALL TEST FOR 
EACH OF FIVE ATTITUDE AND THREE LOADED LANGUAGE GROUPS. 








Language Loaded Language Not Language Loaded 
Pro-labor Loaded Anti-labor 

Very Unfavorable 

Toward Unions 8.93 8.05, 7.60 
Slightly Unfavorable 

Toward Unions 8.55 8.00 7.61 
Neutral 7.41 7.64 8.16 
Slightly Favorable 

Toward Unions 6.79 7-32 7-21 
Very Favorable 

Toward Unions 7-29 9.21 7.85 








TABLE II.—MEANS OF CORRECTED SCORES FOR THE PIKESTON DELAYED RECALL TEsT FoR EACH 


OF Five ATTITUDE AND THREE 


LoapED LANGUAGE GROUPS. 





Language Loaded Language Not Language Loaded 
Pro-labor Loaded Anti-labor 

Very Unfavorable 

Toward Unions 10.37 10.94 11.25 
Slightly Unfavorable 

Toward Unions 11.05 11.61 10.68 
Neutral 10.47 11.14 12.42 
Slightly Favorable 

Toward Unions 9.58 10.32 11.00 


Very Favorable 


Toward Unions 11.33 


11.57 11.30 
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PABLE IIL—MEANs OF THE CorRRECTED SCORES FOR THE BERLIN IMMEDIATE RECALL TEST FOR 
EaAcH OF Five AtTTirupDE AND THREE LOADED LANGUAGE GROUPS. 








Language Loaded Language Not Language Loaded 
Pro-labor Loaded Anti-labor 

Very Unfavorable 

Toward Unions 10.00 9.76 9.85 
Slightly Unfavorable 

Toward Unions 9.17 9.37 10.30 
Neutral 10.29 10.10 9.17 
Slightly Favorable 

Toward Unions 9.86 9.78 Q.42 
Very Favorable 

Toward Unions 10.92 10.22 8.80 








UABLE IV.—MEeEAa\Ns OF THE CORRECTED SCORES FOR THE BERLIN DELAYED RECALL Test For EACH 
or Five Atrtrrupe AND ‘THREE LOApED LANGUAGE GROUPs. 














Language Loaded Language Not Language Loaded 
Pro-labor Loaded Anti-labon 
Very Unfavorable 
‘Toward Unions g.88 g.88 9.60 
Slightly Unfavorable 
Toward Unions 9.96 10.32 10.25 
Neutral 10.43 10.68 8.88 
Slightly Favorable 
Toward Unions 9.68 10.63 g.R4 
Very Favorable 
Toward Unions 10.79 10.22 9.33 
Analysis and Conclusions The F-ratios for attitude, loaded lan- 


For each of the four scores (Pikeston 8"48° and attitude x loaded language 
immediate recall, Pikeston delayed re. (!Mteraction) all fall short of the 5 per 
call. Berlin immediate recall. and Ber- ©¢™ level of significance and the three 
° ° . . y Sse aTre ( is “Ove i. a > 
lin delayed recall) analysis of variance hypotheses — dispr rved, i.c., the 
was used to test the hypotheses that (1) null hypothesis in each case is not proved 
means of scores do not differ significant- untenable. This can be interpreted - 
ly among the five attitude groups; (2) indicating that the immediate recall 


ie see — iene. tele iene 
means of scores do not differ significant- SOT of the students who heard the 


ly among the three loaded language Pikeston material presented in pro-labor 
groups; and (3) there are no differen- loaded language did not differ signif- 
tial effects of loaded language in dif- icantly from the scores of those who 
ferent attitude groups, i.e., no loaded heard the material presented in either 
language x attitude interaction. Table anti-labor language or in language rela- 
V summarizes the analysis of. variance tively free from loaded factors. The 


for the Pikeston immediate recall scores. Pikeston immediate recall scores of stu- 


PABLE V.—ANALYsIS OF VARIANCE OF PIKESTON IMMEDIATE RECALL SCORES. 








Source of Variance © d. f. Sum of Squares Variance 
Loaded Language 2 ‘ 20.743 10.372 
\ttitude { 65.479 16.370 
Loaded Language x Attitude 8 85.159 10.645 
Within Class 331 $504.990 10.590 
Potal 345 3676.37) 

Required for 5° Level 
Obtained of Significance 
F-ratio for Loaded Language 974 19.37 
F-ratio for Attitude 1.538 3.84 


F-ratio Loaded Language x Attitude 1.005 1.97 
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dents who rated themselves as feeling 
very favorable toward unions did not 
differ significantly from the scores of 
students who rated themselves as tfeel- 
ing less favorable, neutral, mildly un- 
favorable, or very unfavcrable toward 
unions. The loaded language did not 
have a differential effect in the various 
attitude groups, ie., language loaded 
anti-labor did not affect the scores of the 
students with anti-union attitudes in a 
different way than it affected the scores 
of students whose attitude toward unions 
was neutral or highly favorable. 

Tables VI, VII, and VIII summarize 
the analysis of the Pikeston delayed re- 
call scores, Berlin’ immediate _ recall 


PABLE VI—ANALYsIS OF VARIANCE 


scores, and the Berlin delayed recall 
scores. 

The results are similar to those just re- 
ported fcr the Pikeston immediate re- 
call scores. From this analysis it can 
be seen that when students knew they 
would be examined about the subject 
matter of the speeches as well as when 


they did not know they would be exam- 


ined, the factors of loaded language and 


attitude toward unions did not produce 


significant difference in the scores they 


made on either the immediate recall or 
delayed recall tests for either the Pikes- 


ton or Berlin speeches. 
There may be ways of loading othe: 


than those investigated in this study. 


OF PIKESTON DetayeD RECALL SCORES. 








Source of Variance d. f. 
Loaded Language 2 
Attitude { 
Loaded Language x Attitude 8 
Within Class 330 
‘Total S44 


F-ratio for Loaded Language 
F-ratio for Attitude 
F-ratio Loaded Language x Attitude 


Sum of Squares Variance 


33-341 11.4 
57-207 1 4.302 
24-545 3.069 
3025-710 9.169 


3.140.806 
Required for 5°,, Level 


Obtained of Significance 
1.21 19.37 
1.56 3-54 
33 1.97 








FABLE VII.—ANALYsISs OF VARIANCE 


OF BERLIN IMMEDIATE RECALL SCORFs. 








Source of Variance d. f. 
Loaded Language 2 
Attitude { 
Loaded Language x Attitude 8 
Within Class 331 
Total $45 


F-ratio for Loaded Language 
F-ratio for Attitude 
F-ratio Loaded Language x Attitude 


Sum of Squares Variance 


23.151 11.576 
13-379 3-345 
638.030 8.504 
1682.115 5.096 


1786.075 
Required for 5°; Level 


Obtained of Significance 


2.272 19.37 
656 3.84 
1.669 1.97 








TABLE VIII—ANALYsis OF VARIANCE OF BERLIN DELAYED RECALL SCORES. 








Source of Variance a. £. 
Loaded Language 2 
Attitude { 
Loaded Language x Attitude 8 
Within Class 330 
Total 344 


F-ratio for Loaded Language 
F-ratio for Attitude 
F-ratio Loaded Language x Attitude 


Sum of Squares Variance 


34-754 17-377 
12.042 3.011 
{1.101 5-138 
2152.416 6.522 


2240.313 
Required for 5° Level 


Obtained of Significance 
2.670 19.37 
462 3.84 
-788 1.97 
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These other ways (voice inflection, ges- 
ture, etc.) might produce differences 


in the retention of ideas. 


We are not justified in generalizing 


from these results. We cannot predict 
with confidence the effect cf loaded lan- 
guage on than 


similar to beginning speech students. 


audiences other 
Speech students have a certain amount 
of experience evaluating boaded lan- 
guage and may therefore not be affected 
by loaded language in the same way that 
groups lacking such experience would be 
affected. 


We cannot predict the results of using 
loaded language in speeches dealing 
with other topics. It is possible that stu- 
dents felt somewhat detached from the 
specific labor-management problems pre- 
sented in the speeches used in_ this 


study. 


It is difhcult to predict the effect of 
using more or less loaded language than 
was included in the speeches of this ex- 
periment. Such a prediction along with 
the others mentioned above would nec- 
essarily require going beyond the limits 
ol the present data. These are all legit- 
imate problems for future research. 
They could all be approached by means 
of the methodology which has been de- 
veloped in this study. Only after these 
problems have been investigated will 
data be available with which to gen- 
eralize about the way loaded language 
affects the amount of information audi- 


ences remember from speeches. 


Ill. SUMMARY 


\ methodology was developed for 
rating the type and amount of loaded 
.language employed in speeches. By 
means of this methodology three speeches 
with a 


(Pikeston) 


dealing hypothetical — strike 


were written. All three 


those 


speeches presented the same facts, but 
one speech employed language loaded 
pro-labor, another employed language 
loaded anti-labor, and the third used 
language relatively free from loaded fac- 
tors.. Using the same technique, another 
set of three speeches dealing with another 
hypothetical strike (Berlin) was written. 


These six speeches were recorded by 
a radio newscaster who employed the 
same style of delivery for all six speeches. 

One of the Pikeston and one of the 
Berlin speeches were played back to each 
of eighteen sections of beginning speech 
students at Ohio State University, Spring 
Quarter, 1946. Students did not know 
they would be examined on the content 
of the former, but did know they would 
be examined on the content of the lat- 
ter. Each of the six speeches was heard 
by approximately 115 students. Imme- 
diately after hearing a speech, the lis- 
teners were given. an information test 
covering the material presented in the 
speech. Two weeks later the tests were 
again administered. Each listener indi- 
cated his attitude toward unions. Scores 
on the Ohio State Psychological Exam- 
ination (OSPE) were obtained for the 
students who heard the speeches. 


The following results were obtained: 


1. A method of measuring the type and amount 
of loaded language employed in a sentence 
was developed and was found to satisfy the 
requirements of reliability and ease of ad- 
ministration. 


2. Both when students knew and when they did 
not know they were to be examined on the 
content of a speech, there was a low but sig- 
nificant positive correlation between intelli- 
gence as measured by OSPE and the scores 
on both immediate and delayed recall infor- 


mation tests. 


os 


Both when students knew and when they did 
not know they were to be examined on the 
content of a speech and when the scores on 
both immediate and delayed recall informa- 
tion tests were corrected to eliminate the in- 
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fluence of intelligence as measured by OSPE: 


a. 


There were no significant differences 
among the means of retention scores for 
the groups hearing pro-labor loaded lan- 
guage, anti-labor language, or language 
free from loaded factors. 


There were no. significant differences 
among the means of retention scores for 
groups whose attitude toward unions was 


highly favorable, slightly favorable, neu- 


tral, slightly unfavorable, or highly un 
favorable. 


The loaded language factor did not have 
a differential effect in the various attitude 
groups, i.e., language loaded pro-labor 
did not affect the scores of students with 
pro-union attitudes in a different way 
than it affected the scores of students 
whose attitude toward unions was slightly 
favorable, neutral, slightly unfavorable, o1 
highly unfavorable. 








\BSTRACTS OF THESES IN THE FIELD OF SPEECH AND DRAMA-II* 


EDITED BY CLYDE W. DOW 


Michigan State College 


1. Pustic Appress: Theory and Criticiem 
Clark, Robert D., “The Pulpit and Platform 
Career and the Rhetorical Theory of Bishop 
Matthew Simpson,” Ph.D. Thesis, University 

Southern California, 1946. 

The purpose of this study has been (1) to 
recount the oratorical career of Bishop Simp- 
son. (2) to trace the factors which made 
his career possible, and (3) to present his 
rhetorical theory. 

The most important source was the Bishop 
Matthew Simpson Papers, Library of Congress. 
One volume of collected sermons, although 
rather freely edited, was helpful, and the 
biography published in 1890 by his colleague, 
George R. Crooks, was most valuable. The 
various periodicals of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church and the larger city newspapers gave 
accounts of his addresses and sermons. 

The influences which made the mature 
orator are to be found largely in his early 
cnvironment: religious training at the hands 
of a devout mother and uncle; an attachment 
for the Church strengthened by early associa- 
tions and by an experience of “Conversion;” 
practice in the offices of the Church, including 
preaching in the pattern of the Western circuit 
rider. An unusual classical and scientific edu- 
cation, and his later experience as_ college 
teacher and president, and editor of a church 
paper, also had a profound effect upon his 
preaching career. Without much apparent in- 
fluence, but included also in his education, 
was a study of rhetoric. 

2. He was regarded by his contemporaries, 
beth in the Church and in public affairs, as 
one of the greatest platform men of his day. 

His platform career was limited by his 
continuing insistence that affairs of the Church 
must precede service to country or public; 
had he yielded to the demands made upon 
him by the lecture platform he might have 
commanded a more significant place in Ameri- 
can history. The results of his oratory were 
limited largely to the immediate emotional 
eflect upon his audience and to an_ increase 


“The assistance of many persons in the field, 
particularly those directors of graduate work in 
speech and drama who have cooperated in pro 
viding the abstracts here reported, has made 
possible this section. 


in his own prestige, which he effectively utilized 
both in the Church and in public affairs. 

4. The source of Simpson’s power is not 
to be found in his mastery of rhetorical de- 
vices, for in these he was singularly lacking. 
but rather in the intense conviction of his 
presentation, the unusual content of his  ser- 
mons, the pictorial and affective nature of his 
developmental materials, and his ability to 
identify himself with his 
Methodistic audience. 


predominately 


5- In his statement of rhetorical theory, 
Simpson demonstrated an excellent rationaliza- 
tion of his speaking techniques. Successful 
preaching, he believed, was premised upon the 
divine nature of the work; a man “divinely” 
called must believe himself to be preaching a 
“divine message.” After devoting much atten- 
tion to this basic consideration, he treated 
each of the traditional elements of invention, 
arrangement, style, memory, and delivery. The 
most important factor in persuasion he be- 
lieved to be the preacher himself—persuasion 
in the pulpit was not so much argument as 
testimony. He had no_ suggestions to offer 
for emotional persuasion, other than the in- 
sistence that if the preacher were a righteous 
man, his sermons would be accompanied by 
“power.” 

The primary source of materials was the 
Bible, but the preacher should also draw upon 
history, science, and life as he observed it 
about him. The sermon, if it was to keep 
the attention of the audience, must be well 
illustrated. The most important element of 
style he believed to be clarity. As for arrange- 
ment, the preacher might follow the classical 
pattern, particularly if he were given to argu- 
ment, but for himself he preferred the simple 
technique of “growth”—the laying down of a 
premise, illustrating it, and then moving to 
another which naturally followed. Such an 
outline, he believed, allowed for greater play 
of the imagination. Delivery was not a 
technique to be mastered in the schools of 
elocution, although teachers might correct cer- 
tain faults or distracting habits. He believed 
that the extemporaneous mode of delivery 
was the most effective. 

\bstracted by WALDO Woopson PHELPs, Univer- 
sity of Southern California 
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Matthews, Jack, “A Proposed Technique for 
Measuring the Type and Amount of Loaded 
Language used in a Speech and the Applica- 
cation of This Technique to the Study of 
the Effect of Language on the 
Amount of Information Audiences Remember 


Loaded 


from Two Recorded Speeches Dealing with 
Capital-Labor Disputes,” Ph.D. 
State 
A methodology 


Thesis, Ohio 
University, 1946. 

was developed for measur 
ing the type and amount of loaded language 
employed in a 
methodology, 
textile 


sentence. By means of this 


three speeches dealing with a 


strike were written, recorded, and the 


reactions of selected listeners were studied. [See 
SPEECH Monocrapus, this issue, XIV, 1947, pp. 
176-186 for complete study]. 

Abstracted by Victor A. KetcHaM, Ohio State 


University 


Owens, of Social 


Teaching of 


Cullen Bryant, “A Survey 
Psychology as Bearing on the 
Public Speaking,” Ph.D. 
University, 1946. 


Thesis, Cornell 

Bearing out its title, this thesis endeavors to 
improve the methods of teaching public speak- 
ing through changes in theory; i. e., 
relating the theories of social 


through 
psychology to 
public speaking, which, the author believes, 
has as its very core the inter-relationships of 
human beings. 
Abstracted by LyNN Rorustrin, Cornell Univer- 
sity 


Perkins, Lindsey Perkins, “The Oratory of 
Benjamin Ryan Tillman,” Ph.D. Thesis, 
Northwestern University, 1945. 


Benjamin Ryan Tillman, scion of a family 
of intellectual nonconformists, was born 
11, 1847, in 


\ugust 
rough, rural, Edgefield County, 
South Carolina. Self-instruction and haphazard 
schooling gave him the equivalent of -a liberal 
arts college education. 
agricultural 


In 1885, moved by the 


depression, he began to preach 


reform and relief for the farmers. From 1886 


to 1890, he endeavored to press reforms through 


the strength of his farmers’ organizations; but, 


failing in this effort, he ran for governor 


in 1890. He was elected and_ re-elected by 


overwhelming majorities, and from 1890 until 
his death, he controlled South Carolina as no 
politician had before or has since. 

‘Tillman’s rude and 
elemental as were his early environment and 


character remained as 


antecedents. He was possessed of tremendous 
moral strength, courage, sincerity, and in- 
tegrity. 


‘The issues for which Tillman fought de- 
veloped largely from his agrarian interests. In 
South Carolina, he strove for social, economic 
and political reforms. He entered the national 
arena in 1896 as champion of agrarian reforms 
which were then being pressed by the Alliance 

The larger audience, or climate of opinion 
which ‘Tillman South 


him 


faced in 
at first antipathetic to 


Carolina 
and all he 
It was largely due to Tillman and 
to him alone that the great majority of dis- 
enfranchised whites were 


was 
rep- 
resented. 
welded into an ag- 
gressive body politic. The national climate of 
opinion during Tillman’s effective 
marked by a shift career. In 
1896, the majority of the larger national aud 
ience favored laissez-faire in 


years Was 


midway of his 


business and the 


status quo in politics. However, the twentieth 


century's first decade marked the end of 


economic (and political) “freedom of 


1896 


enter- 


prise.” The Populist minority of found 


itself a part of the majority of 1go6; the 


“anarchistic”’ Tillman did not change his be- 
liefs or tactics, but the change in the climate 


of opinion finally made him almost “respect- 
able.” ‘Tillman’s individual audiences were 
largely drawn from the middle and_ lowe 


middle classes, and from the farming class in 
particular. “Pitchfork Ben” did 
and the poor. the 


Nevertheless, 


draw both the wealthy 


highly educated and the grossly ignorant 


Tillman’s scheme of rhetorical invention 


was based primarily on the ethical appeal of 


the “able person” and on _ pathetical appeals 


directed at the “fighting emotions.” He did 


know how to marshal effective logical proofs, 


and he did so in many of his legislative speeches. 


At times, however, his reasoning was shot 


through with the fallacies of non sequitur, 


appeals to passion and prejudice, and argu- 


did, 
appeals Yet 


ment beside the point—fallacies which 


however, strengthen  pathetical 


lillman was no sophist; his proofs were based 


on facts or what he believed to be facts. even 


if they were not logically sound. 


Tillman’s style was that of an educated and 


imaginative farmer. A vast preponderance of 


his words and figures of speech were those 


of the scholar, although there was a flavoring 
as pungent as garlic in his peculiar use of words 
from the soil. ‘Tillman seldom paid much 
functions of the 
The 


arrangement 


attention to the introduction 


and the conclusion. chief strength de- 


rived from flexible 
With great skill, 
he shifted from point to point and back again, 


came from a 


order used within the body. 





th 
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he 
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of 
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making quick thrusts which held attention 
and drove repeatedly at salient ideas. 

Tillman’s delivery had its good and bad 
aspects. He derived strength from his direct- 
ness, confidence, poise, and covert action; and 
while his voice was powerful, he spoke with a 
South Carolina dialect, and there was a tendency 
to overreach his natural range. In addition, his 
walking and posture were handicaps with culti- 
vated audiences. 

It is clearly demonstrable that Tillman kept 
himself alive politically through the strength 
of his oratory even when he acted in a way 
that was politically unwise. 

Abstracted by KennetH G. Hance, North- 
western University 


Robinson, Rex Eugene, “Persuasion in the 
Speeches of the Presidential Campaign of 
1940,” Ph.D. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 
1947. 

The thesis studies the manner in which, in 


the presidential campaign of 1940, the major _ 


parties employed the speaking of their candi- 
dates and other national party leaders. 

The method is that of rhetorical criticism, the 
writer surveying the speaking of the cam- 
paign in detail against a background presented 
in sections analyzing the nature of American 
political parties and the role of speaking in 
election, and reviewing the events and attitudes 
which, during the two decades before 1940, re- 
sulted in the climate of opinion prevailing 
in that year. The historical review reveals 
particularly the growing concern for personal 
economic security, and the great importance 
of the war and its effect upon American 
attitudes. 

Another section of the thesis analyses rhet- 
orically individual speeches by President Roose 
velt, Mr. Willkie, and John L. Lewis. 

The writer concludes that the Democratic 
organization, exploiting its advantageous posi- 
tion as the party in power, maintained early 
in the campaign and in its final crucial days, 
a wider area of attention, making effective 
use of the interest derived from the national 
concern with foreign events, and avoiding the 
burden of unfavorable attention. Further, the 
Democratic campaign was much more effective 
than the Republican in centering attention 
upon the principal candidate. 

The study reveals that the campaign de- 
veloped many of the characteristics of debate, 
particularly in respect to direct clash of argu- 
ment and an evident desire of speakers to 
make direct rebuttal. The Democratic or- 


ganization, centering attention upon its estab- 
lished program of legislation, achieved much 
greater clarification of their campaign lines 
than did the Republicans, handicapped by 
their position as “outs” and probably even 
more so by evident lack of agreement on party 
goals, seen variously by the candidate and his 
principal supporters. Likewise the Democratic 
key-speakers, much more effectively than the 
Republicans, suggested unity by repeatedly 
using the President as a major topic, some- 
thing the Republicans rarely did in respect 
to their candidate. 

With the Democratic candidate seeking a 
tradition-breaking third term, the Republicans 
enjoyed some advantage in the use of tradi- 
tional national and party symbols, but the 
advantage was reversed in alignments success- 
fully made with assumptions of the day. The 
Democrats worked from the advantageous 
position of the party in power in a time of 
national danger, and successfully used their 
speaking to exploit in terms of emotional im- 
pact the Republican record on defense and 
on certain domestic legislation, especially that 
dealing with the depression-born desire for 
security. 

Both sides sought to exploit the persuasive 
values inherent in ethical materials, seeking to 
personify lines of argument before special 
audience types, and by the use of labels and 
attributive phraseology, to establish the pres- 
tige of their candidates and to discredit those 
of the opposition. The Democrats made greater 
use of the values to be found in audience 
adaptation through speaker selection and may 
have enjoyed some advantage in attributing to 
their candidates qualities attractive to the 
voters. Willkie’s attack upon the President in 
the later stages of the campaign may have 
worked to his own disadvantage. 

Whatever advantage there may have been 
in the use of projective devices probably lay 
with the Democrats through the general 
superiority of the speaking of the President. 
Speakers of both parties made use of effective 
words and phrases; Mr. Dewey and former 
Governor Smith, among the Willkie supporters, 
and Secretary Hull, Mayor LaGuardia, and Mr. 
Roosevelt, were perhaps most skilled in their 
employment. There was little use of sugges- 
tion in the campaign speaking. 

\ntithesis, the balanced sentence, and _par- 
allelism most characterized the campaign speak- 
ing style. Sentence length, varying greatly, was 
determined by the momentary purpose of the 
speaker. Extensive use of the personal cle- 
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ments of address was most associated with dis- 
cussion of topics related to preparedness and the 
conduct of foreign policy. Quotation and re- 
futation were much used. 

The writer concludes that the campaign 
speaking was of vital importance in the cam- 
paign. 

Abstracted by Rex E. Rosinson, Utah State 
Agricultural College 


Staats, Lorin Coover, “The Extent of Variation 
of the Denotative Meanings Attached by 
Audiences to the Forty-Six Common Nouns, 
in Context, in an Excerpt From a Speech 
Delivered by Franklin Delano Roosevelt on 
November 4, 1940," Ph.D. Thesis, Ohio State 
University, 1946. 

The problem was to determine by experi- 
mental methods whether the denotative mean- 
ings of individual words in a recorded public 
address would be judged the same or with 
significant variation by sample undergraduate 
groups and also by panels of experts from 
faculty members in English and Speech. 

Franklin) Delano Roosevelt's “Hyde Park 
Speech of Nov. 4, 1940” provided 46 common 
nouns from the most meaningful portion, as 
selected by twelve faculty members of Ohio 
University. Seven meanings listed under each 
of the words (word instances is a more correct 
term, since several of the words occurred more 
than once) were reduced to four by the expert 
panels, ten each from English and Speech. 
The final four meanings had a mean rank 
which varied from not less than .5 to not 
more than 2. 

‘The undergraduate subjects were 411, with 
larger numbers in the lower classes, and male 
approximately equal to female—all from Ohio 
University, School of Dramatic Art and 
Speech, and Department of Psychology. 

‘The standard deviation for the entire group 
was determined by the formula 


|2 td 21a}? 
. i; 


This ranged from 1.37 for will to .57 fo 





democracy. The difference is standard devia- 
tion has an average value of .5; a difference 
is considered significant when it is three times 
.5 or .15. There is therefore a statistically sig- 
nificant difference between word-instances of 
the highest $.D. group and those of the lowest 
§.D. group. These are, respectively: will, opinion, 
basis, men, group, dictionary, turn, faith, cast- 
ing, will indication, proof, word, obligation— 
for the high group; and opinion, government, 


voice, number, country, history, part, number, 
elections, poll, rallies, line, right, democracy— 
for the low group. Another (middle) group 
of word instances having slight differences 
with words of the high and low groups in- 
cludes: fear, votes, day, democracy, people, 
years, proof, voice, government, men, opinion, 
votes, opinion, part, vitality, dictators, coercion, 
responsibility. 

The word instances just listed as high, low, 
and middle constitute the entire list of words, 
some of them occurring more than once, for 
which the meanings were judged. 

The undergraduate subjects were highly con- 
sistent in their rankings of the meanings, in 
the group as a whole and also in the sub- 
groups divided according to intelligence level, 
undergraduate classes, major study, income, 
background, sex; with the exception of journal- 
ism majors and the high intelligence level 
group, the latter being more consistent in 
ranking than the low intelligence group. 

The undergraduate subjects also agreed with 
the experts on meanings for 36 words, differ- 
ing in rank of meanings on government, opin- 
ion, men, faith, part, responsibility, and more 
significantly on fear, will, word. 

On the basis of a mean score for all sub- 
; >= diff. 
jects computed through the formula =—— 

N 
the students agreed with the experts, except in 
six word instances: fear, will, proof, obliga- 
tion, word, day. 


Conclusions: 

1. There was no significant variability in the 
selection of the most probable meanings for 
each of the 46 word instances used in this 
experiment. 

2. There were few significant differences 
among the various categories of the subjects, 
with the exception of the high intelligence 
group. 

g. Substantial agreement was found in the 
rankings by the undergraduate subjects and 
the experts. 

Abstracted by Vicror A. KetcHam, Ohio State 

University 

Wrage, Naomi Herren, “A Study of Represen- 
tative Anti-war Arguments Presented in 

Congressional Debates During Specified Per- 


iods Between 1809 and 1941,” Ph.D. Thesis, 


Northwestern University, 1946. 

The anti-war sentiment in America prior to 
December 7, 1941 is mirrored in the legislative 
debates of the Congress of the United States. 
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‘This expressed opposition to war, fresh in the 
memory of the present generation, constitutes 
no historical anomaly. in the na- 
tion’s history has had its critics and opponents. 
No. study 


Every war 


however, 
which attempts to, set forth and delineate the 


has appeared heretofore, 
precise lines of anti-war arguments produced 
in debates of the legislature. While 
periodic protests against war made in Congress 


national 


are a matter of historical record, the specific 
which 


arguments support such opposition 
must be exhumed without the benefit of an 
adequate index, from proposals, resolutions, 


bills, speeches, and debates upon innumerable 
subjects. It has purpose of this 
study ‘to examine the printed proceedings of 


been the 


Congress for stated periods within which oc- 


curre! the six major wars of the nation’s 
history, in order to discover, to organize, and 
io analyze representative anti-war arguments. 
The study begins with the period of the War 
of 1812 and terminates 


States 


with the entrance of 
World War II. Each 
chapter of the dissertation consists of a chron- 


the United into 


ological classification of 


anti- 
war arguments pertaining to a single war per- 
iod. 


representative 


The lines of argument are arranged un- 
der topical headings, are either paraphrased or 
illustrated by quotations, and are identified in 
all cases by reference to dates, speakers, and 


the chambers in which they were presented. 


Prevalence of arguments is also noted. Such a 


catalog of arguments comprises interesting 


historical data and, in addition, provides a 


useful source of material for anyone who 


would debate war and peace. The final chap- 


ter is a synthesis of the findings and indicates 
similarities, 


significant 


and trends 


among arguments of the several periods. 


differences, 


\ recurrence of identical lines of 


provoked by 


argument 


even when 


different historical 
circumstances is evident from a comparison of 
the several periods. In each period, for example, 
it is charged that the 
influence. 


President has exerted 


pro-wal In each period war is op- 


posed because of 


financial strain upon the 
country, the lack of popular support, inade- 
quate cause for war, and fear of national 


disaster. Typical of the attacks upon adminis- 
trations is the line of argument which in its 
initial phase condemns war on principle, then 
purports to show that the Chief Executive has 
violated the principle by fomenting hostilities, 
and ends by assailing indiscriminately the po- 
litical party he represents. While such attacks 
upon administrative leadership generally avoid 
personal animus, they serve to dramatize the 


Protests 
for war are 


issue. against financial expenditures 
ubiquitous in the six periods, 
but opponents to the War of 1812, the Mexican 
War, and the Civil War express greater. con- 
cern on this point than do those who launch 
objections against subsequent wars. Common 
to all periods is the charge that war is inimical 
to the will of the people. Considerable ob- 
jection to each of the six wars is argued upon 
grounds of inadequate cause for a war. Finally 
in all of the war periods, armed conflict 
is opposed because of calamities and national 
disaster which it may produce. 

Che significant differences among the lines of 
anti-war arguments derive from the peculiar 
emphasis and elaboration which are given to 
them in various war periods. In some in- 
stances, the ruling consideration is expediency; 
in others the opposition stems from ethical 
considerations; in still others it consists not of 
attacks upon war as such but of concern with 
such issues as slavery, secession, territorial ex- 
pansion, abolitionism, and sovereign rights; in 
still other instances the denunciations consist of 
efforts to assign the causes of war to special 
and vested interests; finally, as in debates prior 
to World War II, the emphasis is placed upon 
the most efficacious means by which the United 
States might avoid war. 

\gainst this background of similarities and 
differences among arguments, certain over-all 
trends in legislative anti-war attitudes may be 
observed. One notable feature revealed by the 
survey is the strength and scope of legislative 
Opposition to war in the twentieth century as 
contrasted to the ninetecnth. Not only does 
the question of war and peace assume a vastly 
greater prominence in the twentieth century, 
but the abundance of diagnostic speeches indi- 
cates a tireless determination on the 


part of 
Congressmen to 


many search out the 


roots 
of the problem. 


Abstracted by Kenxeru G. Hance. Northwestern 
University 


Drafahl, Elnora M., “An Analysis of the Figures 
of Speech used to Promote Clearness in the 
War Sermons of Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick,” 


M.A. Thesis, University of South Dakota, 
1946. 
‘Thirty war sermons, recommended by Dr. 


Fosdick, were analyzed. The problem was to 
determine the extent and manner in which this 
popular contemporary speaker used those figures 
of speech claimed by leading rhetoricians to be 
most effective in gaining clarity. In the thirty 
sermons analyzed, the six basic ideas dealt with 
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were clarified in each sermon by varied figures of 
speech. Specific conclusions were: 

1. More figures of speech were used as the 
thought became more abstract. 
2. The figures of speech employed were more 
familiar, more concrete, and more instantly 
intelligible than the abstract thoughts described 
by them. 

e. The Bible and New York City 
the first position as the greatest single source 
of all figurative language. People were referred 


tied for 


to twice as often as events. 


4. Metaphors were employed as aids to 


clarity twice as often as personification and 
interrogation and three times as often as simile. 
Only one allegory, synecdoche, or metonomy 
was used for every fiftv metaphors. 

Evpert W. Harrincron, Unive 


Dakota 


Abstracted by 
sity of South 


Fisenstadt, Arthur, “A Study of the Rhetorical 
Practices of Fiorello H. LaGuardia,” M.A. 
Thesis, Brooklyn College, 
A prominent contemporary 

study with the purpose of evaluating rhetorical 

methods used today. Much original source ma- 
terial was available, including certain personal 
with many 


1946. 
was chosen for 


of LaGuardia and interviews 
associates. Formative 
traits of character are pointed out, such 2s 


integrity, sincerity, candor, courage, initiative. 


files 


influences are traced: 


impulsiveness, egocentricity, undue attention to 


certain attitudes and beliefs ar 


as LaGuardia’s violent dislike 


trivia; and 
delineated, such 
of political corruption, his concern with the 
problems of the common people, and his in- 
tense antipathy towards certain large 
porations. His adaptability and command of 
rhetorical 


cor- 


stand out as important 


language 
factors; humor and timing as devices to gain 
effects. His emotional appeals are characterized 
by emphasis on themes such as love of country, 
sense of fair play, personal pride, desire for 
economic security; his proof is that of a prac- 
tical man of affairs. LaGuardia dramatized 
his presentation, but stressed facts and concrete 
His public speaking 
career. 


details wherever possible. 

is an inseparable part of his public 

Abstracted by MARrvIN GRANT Bauer, Brooklyn 

College 

Sanford, Lourinda Rhoades, “Ihe Techniques 
Used in Peace Speeches Made by Members of 
the Society of Friends from igi, to igjt.” 
M.A. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1947. 
Because peace education is important now, 

and because the Friends have a long experience 


in public speaking and in constructive projects 
for peace, their peace propaganda was- deemed 
worthy of study. 

The criteria for judging these speeches were 
whether they attacked thie 
determined by a 


direct causes of 


wars, as study of various 
authorities, and whether they were persuasive 
according to rules set down by Professor William 
Brigance in Speech Composition. 

Seventy-nine speeches by seventeen speakers 
were studied. They tended to follow a similar 
pattern of techniques, arguments, and solutions 
based on the Quaker beliefs in world brother- 
hood under one father, God. 

Since peace is a controversial subject, much 
counter propaganda was used, which, with one 
exception, was tactful and well chosen. Revealed 
or concealed-revealed propaganda were used by 
eighty-eight per cent of the speakers. The 
speeches were well organized; seventy-six per 
cent with a logical development of ideas. Statis- 
tics and conviction. The 


same causes for war were attacked by both the 


illustrations added 

Friends and the authorities studied. 
Conclusions: Eighty-eight per cent of the 

speakers were convincing, forty-seven per cent 

outstandingly persuasive. 

Abstracted by L. 


RHOADES SANFORD, University 


of Wisconsin 


Stockman, Otto William, “An Evaluation of the 
Rhetorical Theory of the 
Mount,” M.A. 


Sermon on the 
Thesis, Ohio State University, 

1946. 

This is a critical evaluation of the rhetorical 
theory of the Sermon on the Mount first 
delivered by Jesus in 28 A.D. The problem of 
the thesis is: Is the traditional Sermon on the 
Mount a The 
writers, that Matthew, chapters 5, 6, 


sermon? conclusion of a few 


and 7 is 
simply “a composite of sayings” because it lacks 
“a common theme” is rejected. A detailed out- 
line of the sermon is given. 

The made on the 
basis of QOuintilian’s five-fold division: (1) In- 


rhetorical evaluation is 


vention, (2) Disposition, (3) Elocution, (4) 


Memory, and (5) Delivery. 


The author concludes that the Sermon on 
the Mount must be accepted as a psychological 
necessity, i.e., given by Jesus when he announced 
his philosophy of life to the multitude. There 
is considerable evidence that it was given, with 
Variations, on numerous occasions. It was found 
that it is, in every particular, a sermon, judged 
by both ancient and modern standards. 

\bstracted by Vicror A. KetrcHamM, Ohio State 


University 
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Vandeman, George Edward, “Spurgeon’s Theory 
of Preaching,” M.A. Thesis, University of 
Michigan, 1946. 

Analyzing the secret of Mr. Spurgeon’s 
effectiveness in holding the masses of people 
from all walks of life for over a period of 
thirty-one years. required close study of the 
qualities of style as they touched his oral de- 
livery and homiletic prepartion. In order to 
narrow this down into a workable compass, the 
study was limited to selected items of style. 

The procedure used in research and writing 
of this thesis was to examine carefully the 
critical journals of Spurgeon’s day both in Eng- 
land and in America. In addition to this I have 
used biography, and have had on my desk over 


fifty printed sermons taken from his long minis- 


try. 

I would conclude that Mr. Spurgeon’ was 
the forerunner of the modern and popular con- 
versational approach on the platform: He made 
religion appealing to the middle class especially. 
His outstanding characteristics of delivery are: 
A spontaneous free-flowing extemporaneous 
speech; a clear and simpte organization; the 
use of the Anglo-Saxon diction and the English 
idiom. His chief rhetorical device was the illus- 
tration; and it is probable that his analysis of 
the illustration has been a guide in the field 
of public address teaching ever since. 
Abstracted by Grorcr E. VANDEMAN 


Wade, Irene Esther, “An Analysis of the 
Speeches of Woodbridge N. Ferris,” M.A. 
Thesis, Michigan State College, 1946. 
Problem: Yo collect and analyze the speeches 

of Ferris. 

Subject Studied: Woodbridge N. Ferris, al- 
though born in New York, became one of 
Michigan’s outstanding leaders. He was an 
educator, lecturer, and politician. He established 
Ferris Institute in Big Rapids, Michigan; he 
was Governor of Michigan 1912-1916; and U. S 
Senator from Michigan from 1922 until his 
death in 1928. 

Procedure: Speeches were analyzed on_ bases 
of concepts derived from Basic Communications, 
“Who said what to whom with what effect?” 
Audience was an important factor in analysis. 

Results: Ferris spoke in very simple English. 
His speeches were not always well organized. 
His grammar was not always perfect. He was 
an extemporaneous speaker, very direct and 
forceful, and he made use of humor. He em- 
ployed all three types of proof, ethical, logical, 
and _ pathetic. 


. 


Conclusions: Ferris was not a great orator 
in the sense that he wrote and delivered per- 
suasive speeches. He was an extemporaneous 
speaker, effective because he spoke to a class 
of people of whom he was a part. The majority 
of people who heard him liked him, liked his 
method of speaking, and responded to his 
speeches. 

Abstrated by LuctA Morcan Nesom, Michigan 
State College 


Il. Ora. INTERPRETATION 


Farma, William Joseph, “A Study in Compar- 
ative Speech Forms of Delivery with Special 
Reference to Interpretative Reading,” Ph.D. 
‘Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1946. 

This study of speech forms has three aims: 
(1) to set forth the characteristics of the artistic 
forms of platform delivery; (2) to evolve a 
method of analyzing and comparing these forms; 
and, making use of that method, (3) to survey 
concepts of forms of delivery in the 19th century 
with special reference to the development of the 
Interpretative Reading form. 

A survey of goth century writers on speech 
shows that there are eight well-defined forms: 
(1) Demonstrative Oratory, (II) Recitation (in- 
cluding Declamation), (III) Presentational, (IV) 
Master of Ceremonies, (V) Story Telling, (V1) 
Impersonation, (VII) Interpretative Reading. 
(VIIT) Hypnotic Reading. Some writers did not 
differentiate forms of delivery. 

The method for analyzing and comparing 
forms was based on the concept that form is 
a coordination of factors functioning dynam- 
ically so that an equilibrium is obtained. Applvy- 
ing this concept, nine factors were extracted 
from descriptions of forms (obtained in the 
survey). The nine factors, with the ways in 
which they can operate included, are: 

3 \udience Relationship (direct, mediate, 

indirect, exhibitory, hypnotic). 

Il. Purpose (impressiveness, entertainment). 

Ill. Mode of Expression (memorized, read, 

spoken extemporaneously). 


IV. Degree of Imaginative Appeal (suggestive, 
suggestive and literal combined, literal). 

V. Degree of Formalization (formalized, 
formal and spontaneous combined, spon- 
taneous). 

VI. Function of Personality (on display, 
authoritative, pervasive, social, sub- 
merged). 


VII. Degree of Objectivity (objective, combined 
objective and subjective, subjective). 











VIII. Degree and Nature of Esthetic Appeal 
(non-esthetic, subjective esthetic detach- 
ment, objective esthetic detachment). 

IX.  Visual-Auditory Balance (essentially vis- 
ual, visual and auditory combined. 


essentially auditory). 


The eight forms of delivery were then an- 
alyzed to determine the characteristic distribu- 
tion of factors in the respective forms. The 
factor distribution for Interpretative Reading 
is given here. (See paragraph above for designa- 
tion of the numbered factors.) I. Mediate. II. 
Impressiveness. III. Read from manuscript. IV. 
Suggestive. V. Spontaneous. VI. Pervasive. VII. 
Subjective. VIII. Subjective Esthetic Detach- 
ment. IX. Auditory element predominates. 

In the course of this analysis significant char- 
acteristics of certain forms were made evident. 
Some of these are: 

Demonstrative Oratory and Interpretative 
Reading are akin as forms, except that the 
former is spoken and the later read. 

Choric Speaking is essentially Recitation. 

Interpretative Reading and Recitation are 
similar in their adaptivity in treating var- 
ious types of literature, the former bringing 
out subjective, imaginative activity, the lat- 
ter objective, literal activity. 

Interpretative Reading loses its identity 
and turns into Recitation if the display and 
memorization of Recitation are in evidence. 
Failure to realize this fact is the reason for 
the confusion in the field of interpretation 
during the past 75 years. 


In the i1gth century advocates of certain forms 
competed with each other in promoting the 
form they preferred, those of the objective 
school, such as Robert I. Fulton, fostering 
Recitation (and Declamation), and those of the 
subjective school, such as S. S. Curry and S. H. 
Clark, doing the converse. The objective forms 
of delivery were favored by the majority of 
speech educators. 

In tracing the developmer t the Interpre- 
tative Reading concept in i... \gth century three 
aspects of the humanism movement were found 
to be influential. (1) Preachers, especially the 
Unitarians, in their sermons and reading of the 
Scriptures, employed the Interpretative Reading 
form. Their doctrine of divine immanence 
fostered the mediate audience relationship of 
Interpretative Reading. (2) The literary oratory 
of the humanists, such as that of Ralph Waldo 
Emerson, was in the Interpretative Reading 
vein. (3) The movement to set forth the spir- 
itual value of great literature led by such men 
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as Hamilton Wright Mabie and Richard G. 
Moulton fostered the use of the Interpretative 
Reading form. 

The transcendentalist ideas of Swedenborg, 
Emerson, and Delsarte strongly influenced the 
leading theorists in the subjective school. Lewis 
8. Monroe applied their concepts in his teaching 
and strongly influenced many such subsequent 
leaders as S. S. Curry and C. W. Emerson. 
Curry’s The Vocal Interpretation of the Bible 
may be said to be the first textbook in Inter- 
pretative Reading as such. 

Educators, who recognized the two-fold value 
of Interpretative Reading in education, of teach- 
ing literary appreciation, and of training the 
whole personality, and who were leaders in its 
adoption, are S. S. Curry, Mary A. Blood, S. H. 
Clark, Maude May Babcock, and Gertrude E. 
Johnson. 


Abstracted by WILLIAM FARMA 


Montgomery, John Richard, “Developing the 
Technique of Choral Speaking,”” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Michigan, 1946. 

The problem was to devise a plan for the 
development of choral speaking in order that 
teachers of speech might have a workable pro- 
gram to follow in their attempts to develop this 
art. 

First, both the past and present history of 
choral speaking was investigated. Next an at 
tempt was made to evaluate the subject. Con- 
clusions were drawn about its value for all age 
groups after studying books and magazine 
articles that have been written about its uses. 
Conclusions were drawn also from personal ex- 
periences. The third step in the procedure was 
to find out what the director of choral speaking 
should know about his preparation and his part 
in the group. Fourth, an attempt was made to 
work out the actual steps in development and 
devise a practical method for the procedure. 
One selection was analyzed in order to show 
the newcomer to the field the possibilities in 
interpreting a selection for choral speaking. The 
fifth step was to give suggestions for public per- 
formances for all age groups. Finally, a carefully 
selected bibliography was prepared as a very 
important part of the thesis. 

The results of the study show that very little 
material has been written on the subject in 
comparison with other phases of speech. It is 
an art which has not been used to its fullest 
extent in the United States, but it is used very 
much in Engiand. Choral speaking has innumer- 
able values for all age groups. It is one of the 
best techniques yet devised for teaching the 














appreciation of literature, for improving oral 
reading, and and 
character. 

Abstracted by JOHN RICHARD MONTGOMERY 


for developing personality 


Ill. Rapio 


Campbell, Clayton Clarence, “Comparative Re- 
Radio WBAA,” 
M.S. Thesis, Purdue University, 1946. 


actions to Instruction from 
\ survey was made of the reception in 26 
Indiana high schools of a special vocational 


agriculture program presented weekly for 15 
minutes over Station WBAA and used in these 
schools as a regular part of classroom instruc- 
tion. Reports from 14 administrators, 21 teachers, 
and 265 pupils were analyzed. Some technical 
difficulty in program reception was reported. 
Administrators, teachers, and pupils agreed that 
these special radio programs increased pupil 
interest in the subject matter. A_ statistically 
significant per cent of replies expressed a_ belief 
that 


go minute period for this type of program. In- 


15 minutes was too short and favored a 


formation presented by radio broadcast was 
reported by 52% of the pupils to be easier to 
remember than information presented in the 
usual manner; 9% reported the opposite opin- 
ion; 39% reported no difference. No objective 
made. 


\. H. Monror, Purdue University. 


study of comparative retention was 


Abstracted by 
Fyestone, Maxine Arlane, “A Study of the 
Problems Involved in Writing and Producing 
Six Original Half-Hour Radio Plays,” M.A. 
Thesis, Michigan State College, 1946. 

With each of six original productions, the 


play was outlined and written, cast and re- 
hearsed, revised during rehearsals, broadcast, 
recorded for study, and edited, with notes on 


production. The plays were divided into three 
categories: comedy romance, fantasy, and melo- 
drama. Chapters were written on the creation 
and production of radio drama in general and 
on the specific problems encountered in writing 
and directing each of the types of drama used 
in this project. 


Abstracted by Jor A. Cattaway, Michigan State 


College 
Gifhn, Kim, “An Analysis of the Discussion 
Methods Employed by the American Forum 


of the Air,” M.A. Thesis, State University of 
lowa, 1946. 
How near do the discussional techniques of 


well-known radio program approximate those 


advocated by recognized authorities? Twenty 
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representative transcripts were secured and an- 
alyzed; further information was obtained by 
correspondence with Theodore Granik, founder 
and director of this program. Evidence found 
This 


program presented the characteristics of a debate 


provided bases for these conclusions: 1. 


in an informal situation which superficially 


resembled a symposium. 2. Granik exhibited 
knowledge of the questions in introducing the 
problems, but did not secure cooperative inquiry. 
nor develop the progressional pattern. 3. Topics 
were suited to participants and audiences. 4. The 
logical pattern of progression received scant 
attention; no evidence was found to show that 
there was usually evaluation of the sum total 
of argument with the objective of comparing 
the proposals and concluding a group solution 
to the problem. 5. Participants on these repre- 
sentative transcripts showed proper knowledge 
of the questions and exhibited effective oral 
delivery. They did not generally show an atti- 
tude of cooperative inquiry, and at times they 
neglected the principles of reasoning. 
Abstracted by Kim GIFFIN, 
Dakota 


University of South 


Kinney, Stanley Newell, “A Plan for Educational 
Publicity Radio as Developed in 


M.A. 


Through 


the Lansing Public Schools,” Thesis. 
Michigan State College, 1946. 

‘The purpose of this thesis is to describe the 
The 


discussed 


use of radio for educational publicity. 


problem of educational publicity is 
and a plan presented in which radio was used 
for educational publicity by the Lansing Public 
Schools. Details of organization are given, script 
development is discussed, and _ twenty-eight 
broadcasts ‘are described. The appendix includes 
representative scripts. Evaluation of the broad- 
casts was made 


through a telephone survey 


teacher-administrator survey, 


The data compiled in the surveys and_ polls 


and student polls. 


indicate that the plan for educational publicity 


through radio as developed in the Lansing 
Public Schools was a worthwhile project facilita- 
ting the schools’ public relations program. 
Abstracted by STantey N. Kinney, Michigan 
State College : 

Use 


for the 


M.A. 


“A Manual 
Drama,” 


Ruth, 
Radio 
Michigan State College, 1946. 


Sitter, Pauline 


of Music in Thesis. 

The purpose of this thesis is to provide a 
source of instruction for choosing music as found 
on records, and for playing this music in actual 
radio dramatic productions. Letters requesting 
information were sent to transcription and _ re- 
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cording companies, publishers, and commercial 
radio stations. Records and catalogues from these 
sources are listed to aid the person using music 
in drama. A detailed description of equipment 
used in playing recorded music and an analysis 
of the present use of music in radio are included. 
This manual should be valuable to school 
groups studying radio, radio stations, and dra- 
matic study groups. Its value lies in the compact 
presentation of the various aspects. 

Abstracted by Cuartes G. Irwin, Michigan State 
College 


IV. DRAMA AND [THEATRE 


Cass, Carl Bartholomew, “Occupational Oppor- 
tunities in the New York Theatre,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1946. 


An examination of theatre production pro- 
grams, indicating the professional careers of 
producers, theatre managers, actors, playwrights, 
directors, and scene designers in the New York 
theatre during a twenty-one season period, 
permitted the assembling of data which should 
serve as a basis for sound advice to be given 
to young Americans who are bent upon entering 
some phase of professional theatre work. 

From a business conducted by strolling actors 
of Colonial days, the American theatre has 
developed into a highly complex professional 
pursuit involving many types of highly special- 
ized workers. Today, the professional theatre of 
America—almost entirely centralized in New 
York City—iacks stability, continuity, and any 
sense of social, artistic, and economic respon- 
sibility. Specialized workers and tradesmen, who 
furnish the services, materials, and facilities for 
theatrical production, have been forced by the 
instability of theatrical business to contribute 
to that instability by organizing themselves and 
forcing up prices thus making production and 
operating costs exhorbitant. 

Although producing professionally is an open 
field requiring no initial qualifications beyond 
the possession of, or the ability to raise suffi 
cient capital, the average career of a_ pro- 
duer is very short. Nearly two-thirds of those 
who enter the field complete no more than one 
production and only fifteen per cent produce 
as many as five productions. Almost all estab- 
lished producers are less successful during the 
last half of their careers than during the first. 


In the best theatrical season—1926-27— 
seventy-seven theatres were occupied an average 
of nearly ninety per cent of the standard forty- 


week season. Five years later only sixty-six 
theatres were occupied an average of less than 
fifty per cent of the season. In 1940-41 only 
thirty-one theatres were occupied an average of 
about seventy per cent of the season. When 
theatre business is poor, theatre managers are 
helpless. High overhead expenses inevitably 
force many of them into bankruptcy. 

Over sixty-six per cent of the actors, who 
secured employment during three consecutive 
seasons, were employed for one production only. 
Only eight and one-half per cent of these actors 
were employed during two consecutive seasons 
ten years later. The average employment per 
actor per season was only eleven weeks. Less 
than ten per cent of the actors appearing during 
the three consecutive seasons appeared during 
all three seasons and their average employment 
per season was only fourteen weeks. So long 
as actors continue to be cast “to type” on a 
run-of-the-show basis their prospects of employ- 
ment will be utterly unpredictable and their 
periods of employment will be extremely in- 
definite. 

Of the playwrights who succeeded in selling 
at least one manuscript for production, sixty- 
eight per cent sold only one manuscript, and 
only ten per cent succeeded in selling as many 
as five manuscripts. Almost all playwrights are 
less successful in terms of production popularity 
during the second half of their careers than 
during the first. 

Professional theatre directors are unorganized 
and are forced to seek employment on a single- 
production basis. Each of fifty per cent of the 
directors staged only one attraction, and only 
seven per cent staged ten or more. 

Although scene designers are members of 
a closed union, over fifty per cent were em- 
ployed to render designing service for only one 
production. Less than seven per cent were able 
to build up individual records of designing 
twenty or more productions. During nine con- 
secutive seasons 182 designers were employed to 
execute designs for 964 productions. Ten to 
fifteen designers, if steadily employed, could 
have rendered the same service. 

There is a high degree of insecurity at every 
level of professional occupation in the New 
York theatre. This insecurity results in the 
general lowering of the quality of productions, 
because relatively few professional workers can 
continue in any phase of theatre work long 
enough to become expert in their chosen fields. 
Abstracted by Cart B. Cass, University of 
Oklahoma 
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Anderson, Evelyn Cecile, “.\| History of the 


Theatre in St. Peter, Minnesota, from its 
Beginning to 1930,” M.A. Thesis, University 
of Minnesota, 1946. 

‘The purpose of the study was to extend the 
regional history of theatre in Minnesota. Where- 
as much is known about theatre as it existed 
in the larger metropolitan centers, little or 
nothing has. been done to preserve the record 
in towns and smaller cities. 

Primary sources of information were easily 
available in the local newspaper files and a few 
miscellaneous items such as old hand_ bills. 
Some of the conclusions of the study were: 

1. The first play seen in St. Peter, according 
to present records, was Love In a Cottage pre- 
sented by Holland and Madden, June 26, 1865. 

2. A definite correlation was found between 
the quality of the local playhouses and the 
quality and number of plays presented. 

3. Lhe most important local playhouses were 
The City Hall, 1881-1895, The Rounseville 
Theatre, 1886-1903, and the Ludcke Theatre, 
1905-1930. 

}. Among the great actors who appeared here 
were: Fanny  Janauschek, Robert Mantell, 
Walker Whitesides, Frederick Warde. 

5. Among the local favorites were: John 
Dillon, Billy Marble, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Plunkett, William Owen. 

Abstracted by FRANK Wuitinc, University of 


Minnesota 


Bohms, Theo Turnbull, “A Translation and 
Prompt Book of T'wo German Plays A Button 
by Julius Rosen, An American Duel by Gustav 
von Moser,” M.A. Thesis, University of Mich- 
igan, 1946. 

The problem was to make practicable and 
more interesting, as well as more integrated the 
study of a foreign language and the study of 
dramatics in high school. 

After the two plays were chosen, a rough 
literal translation was made. When the trans- 
lation had been reworked it was checked by 
Dr. Eaton of the German department. The en- 
tire translation was then reworked the second 
time. Following this finished translation, a pro- 
duction prompt book for the play was made 
including a number of stage directions which 
did not appear in the original German. Since 


the plays are intended for high school use, 


the staging and lighting were adapted for use 
with the equipment a high school might have. 


Following the completion of the prompt book, 


notes were prepared on the history of the Ger- 
man drama. 


The results of this study, besides the know- 
ledge gained by the author, are problematical 
until the project can be tried in a high school 
situation. It would appear to be a worthwhile 
as well as an interesting project. 

Abstracted by THro TurRNBULL BounMs 


Cover, Leila Gene, “Americans and the Theater: 
(The American Theatre 1750-1870),” M.A. 
Thesis, Cornell University, 1946. 

Beginning with its European background, 
especially English, this thesis traces the develop- 
ment of American drama, giving the historical, 
social, and religious causes for its own peculiar 
characteristics. 

Ours is first and foremost a popular drama; 
even early American drama was never intended 
to be an enduring dramatic art; its real aim 
was amusement and popular success. Such a 
purpose hindered the development of serious 
American drama with artistic merit and stunted 
our cultural achievement. 

For this reason Puritanical prejudices, un- 
favorable economic conditions, and expanding 
frontiers, “American” drama, for the first cen- 
tury and a half, was actually transplanted 
European drama. After the Revolutionary War, 
however, distinctly American drama began to 
show its face; for the Revolution was a rebellion 
against all things English—or European—in- 
cluding the drama. 

American theatricals faced heavy competition, 
such as sleight-of-hand artists, acrobats, Peale’s 
Museum, and the minstrel show; it therefore 
had to cater to its audience by _ presenting 
“popular” entertainment. 

Abstracted by Lynn Rornustretn, Cornell Uni- 


versity 


Ellis, Brobury Pearce, “A Comparison of Four 
Dramatic Versions of the Story of Paolo and 
Francesca,” M.A. Thesis, Stanford University. 
1946. 

This is a study of George Henry Boker’s 
Francesca da Rimini, Stephen Phillips’ Paolo 
and Francesca, Gabriele d’Annunzio’s Francesca 
da Rimini, and Sidney Howard's They Knew 
What They Wanted, examining the changes 
made in each in the plot structure and_ the 
characterization of the traditional story, and 
the relationship between those changes and the 
new interpretations of the meaning of the story 
which emerge from the modern versions. The 
story is traced from its origin in Dante’s Divine 
Comedy, and the devices are studied by which 
Dante and succeeding poets transmuted the facts 
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regarding the historical lovers into a legend of 
ideal passion. 
Abstracted by Brosury P. ELtis 


Hale, George Hardin, ““Meyerhold’s Theories of 
Dramatic Production,” M.A. 


sity of Michigan, 1946. 


Thesis, Univer- 


The problem investigated was that of Vsevelod 
Meyerhold’s non-illusionistic theories and prac 
tices in the Russian theatre, contrasting them 
with theatrical naturalism, and considering them 
as instruments for entertainment and education. 

Presentation of the thesis subject required 
the study and 
concerning the 


evaluation of source materials 
Russian theatre between the 
years 1898 and 1938. Available references were 
consulted, and comparisons were drawn between 
Meyerhold’s work and that of Stanislavsky and 
other directors and producers. Emphasis was 
placed on Meyerhold’s work between the years 
1918 and 1924, because of its propagandist, as 
well as artistic, values. 

One significant result of the study is the 
indication that Meyerhold’s emp!o: ment of .in- 
conventional theatrical technique sought to give 
new direction and meaning to the Russian the- 
atre. A second result of the study is the realiza- 
tion that his procedures were appropriate to the 
times and the country in which they were de- 
veloped, and that they have shown dramatic 
validity and a degree of permanence through 
their influence upon the work of subsequent 
directors and producers. 

Abstracted by Grorce Harbin HALF 


Holsworth, Doris Campbell, “A Study of Four 
English and Two American Plays Comparative 
with the Roman Drama,” M.A. Thesis, Emer- 
son College, 1946. 

The Alchemist, by Ben Johnson, The Country 
Wife, by William Wycherly, She Stoops to Con- 
quer, by Oliver Goldsmith, Man and Superman, 
by George Bernard Shaw, The Merchant, by 
Thornton Wilder, and Becomes 
Electra, by Eugene O'Neill are here compared 
with plays by Plautus, Terence, and Seneca to 
show similarities in situations, characters, form 
and philosophy. 

Abstracted by Doris HotswortH 


Mourning 


Humphrey, Mary Hope, “The Yankee Character 
in Early American M.A. 
University of Michigan, 1946. 


Drama,” Thesis, 
In this thesis an attempt was made to study 
the Yankee character in its period of American 


theatre history. This involved a study of: first, 


the general characteristics of the role; second, 
the actors who portrayed it; and third, the 
plays which contained the Yankee character and 
the playwrights who wrote these plays. 

A chronological survey was made of: 

1. Yankee plays. 

2. Principal actors of the Yankee roles. 
3. Important playwrights of Yankee plays 
j. Other contributing factors of the time 


a 


The conclusions were: 
1. The importance of the Yankee characte1 
a. The 


Yankee plays developed a_ real 


character type. 


» The character was native and = was 


played by native actors. 


c. The character was original in America. 


d. It brought foreign attention to the 
American theatre. 

e. It was the fore-runner of the more 
refined American comedy character 


2. Although the plays are considered weak 
dramatically, their success was due principally 
to the actors who played the Yankee roles. 
Abstracted by Mary Horr Humpurey 
Jackson, Esther M., “Children of the Moon, by 


Martin Flavin,” M.A. Thesis, Ohio State Uni- 

versity, 1946. 

Presented July 30, 1946, the production was 
accompanied by a stage model and complete 
production book. The specific problem was the 
successful presentation of a play which combined 
several themes and literary style, by using 
theatrical emphasis and selectivity to highlight 
the selected theme and style. The solution of 
this problem required the co-ordination of the 
compatible elements of realism, classicism, and 
impressionism in all phases of acting (individual 
and ensemble) and staging. The most effective 
method proved to be theatrical stylization; that 
is, the use of the bare skeletal outlines of form, 
without elaboration and in sharp relief. 

The production book contained the director's 
script, literary and theatrical analysis, publicity 
matter, technical drawings for set and lighting, 
costume notes and designs, and production 
notes: properties, crew, and budget. 
Abstracted by Joun H. McDowrit, Ohio State 


University 


“Death Takes a Holiday, 
(Rewritten for the’ Amer- 


Johnson, Samuel R., 
by Albert Casella, 


ican stage by Walter Ferris),’ M.A. Thesis, 
Ohio State University, 1946. 
The problem was to establish a romantic 


style in an episodic play in which the emphasis 
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was placed on a single character. Directional 
controls were introduced to maintain a waltz 
time rhythm and to bring isolated scenes into 
unity. The dominant figure was integrated with 
the others to create a balance of interest and 
focus, and, at the same time, to indicate the 
reaction of the other characters to death. The 
production thesis included the production of 
the play on July 26, 1946, in the Studio Theatre, 
a model of the stage setting, and a production 
book containing discussion of historical back- 
ground, building specifications, complete script, 
and miscellaneous matters of music, lighting, 
properties, publicity, budget, etc. 


Abstracted by Joun H. McDowrut, Ohio State 


University 


Morehead, H. P., “The Constant Wife, by W. 
Somerset Maugham,’ M.A. Thesis, Ohio 
State University, 1946. 

Presented July 23, 1946. The production was 
accompanied by necessary data on publicity, 
actors and crews, drawings, programs, budget, 
script, and critical analysis. 

Concrete examples from The Constant Wife 
are used in the critical analysis which is con- 
cerned with the general problem of success- 
fully fusing the elements of discursiveness 
and sophistication in order to produce an 
effective comedy. The problem was approached 
by: (a) a discussion of the play’s historical 
significance as it reflects a long tradition of 
comedy of manners dramaturgy in England; 
(b) an analysis of the fundamental and unique 
characteristics of a comedy of manners as a 
product of life lived by a highly developed 
social code based on self control; (c) a detailed 
description and analysis of how the sophistica- 
tion of the characters set the style of the pro- 
duction. 

Abstracted by Joun H. McDowe tt, Ohio State 

University 


Newman, Charles M., “The Development of the 
Social Drama in America: 1920-1940,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Southern California, 1946. 
It is the purpose of this study (1) to consider 

the development of the play with social sig- 

nificance as it occurred in professional produc- 
tion in the United States during the period 

1920 to 1940, (2) to consider the playwrights 

who have been most outstanding in this field, 

and (3) to evaluate their work in terms of good 
drama, and their importance in the social 
scene. 

It is the conclusion of this thesis that the 
best social drama lies in that field wherein 


social problems are expressed in terms of in- 
dividuals, from whom clear implications may 
be drawn as to the social scene, and is best 
exemplified in the work of Clifford Odets, 
Lillian Hellman, and Paul Green. Such a com- 
bination provides both good theatre and a 
challenge to mind and emotion. The general 
trend in the field has been toward achievement 
of such a combination and the greatest successes 
in the field have been made by those plays 
which have come closest to that achievement. 
Abstracted by WaALbDo Woopson PHELPs, U'niver- 
sity of Southern California 


Obee, Harold B., “Outward Bound, by Sutton 
Vane,” M.A. Thesis, Ohio State University, 
1946. 

Presented August 2, 1946, accompanied by 
stage model, discussion, production book. 

The problem in this production was to make 
theatrically effective the combined styles of 
realism and fantasy. This was accomplished 
by application of the rule of selectivity to all 
elements of production including the setting 
and lighting. Since the theme was _ primarily 
an ethical one, yet had to be carried out by 
partially amusing characters with laugh-provok- 
ing lines, it was necessary to maintain a 
proper balance between the serious and the 
comic. Because most of the characters and 
dialogue were realistic while the situations, 
setting, and lighting were not, the production 
was particularly a problem in composition and 
rhythm of esthetic balance and unity of cx- 
pression. 

The discussion includes historical research 
and a complete analysis of the play describing 
its literary and theatrical values. Particular 
attention is given to the method of combining 
direction with lighting in reinforcing those 
elements of the play script essential in establish- 
ing mood and theme in the production. 
Abstracted by Jouxn H. McDowe tt, Ohio State 
University 


Russell, William J., “Russet Mantle, by Lynn 
Riggs,” M.A. Thesis, Ohio State University, 
1946. 

Presented August 9, 1946, the production 
was accompanied by a stage model and com- 
plete production book. The production §in- 
volved casting from open tryouts, directing 
the play, designing the costumes and_ sets, 
making the light plot and complete working 
drawings for the technical staff, drawing up a 
budget, and supervising make-up. Lighting 
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construction and painting of the set were ap- 
proved by the director, who also had to select 
the Russet 
Mantle is a blending of comedy of characte1 


entire crew for the production. 


with a serious social theme, two elements that 


had to be properly balanced. Emphasis was 
placed on the comedy in such a way that the 
author's serious intentions would be subdued 
rather than obliterated. The style of direction 
was a highly controlled realism which served 
the dual function of. allowing the comedy a 
free reign and keeping the theme within its 
narrow limits. The play is light in quality 
and moves with a quick, buoyant rhythm. 

Abstracted by Joun H. McDowei, Ohio State 


University 


Rutledge, Franklin Paul, “Molnar the Dram 
atist.” M.A. Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 
147- 


This thesis consists of a historical review anc 


critical study of the dramatic works of Ferenc 


Molnar, including a_ biographical sketch of 
the playwright. All the dramatic works of 
Molnar were read and evaluated relative to 


the theatre tastes and requirements of their 
published date. These same plays were also 
studied relative to the theatrical requirements 
of 1947. held 


with ideas 


Interviews and conferences were 


the author, in order to obtain his 


of dramatic writing and production. Critical 


reviews, personal and 


Molnar’s personal opinions were considered in 


letters to the author, 
each play's evaluation. 


nar 


\ conclusion gave Mol- 


credit for bringing Hungarian literary 


works into public attention. Five of his plays 


were literary merit. 


His greatest asset was considered to be dramatic 


regarded as having real 


technique and theatrical ingenuity. His _ re- 


attributed to failure to 
find strong ideas upon which to use his theatri- 
cal 


cent decline was his 


inventiveness’ for effective and successful 


productions. 
Abstracted by University 


LAURENCE D. Boorp, 


of Wisconsin 


Little 
A Miniature Study of 


Sanders, Blanche Dolores, “Negro 
Theatres of Today: 
Thirty Negro Little Theatres and Dramatic 
Groups,” M.A. Thesis, University of Michigan, 


1946. 


To find what is currently being done in 
numerous Negro Little Theatre groups 
throughout the United States: to see what 


contributions they are making to the American 
Theatre; and to establish the relationship of 
these groups to the movement towards a Na- 
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the 


Theatre 


tional Negro were purposes of 


this thesis. 

thirty 
Little Theatre groups in diverse sections of 
the country, 


I. Questionnaire forms are sent to 


representing three classes of 
groups: collegiate groups, community theatres, 
and the semi-professional groups. 

II. On the basis of twenty-one replies re- 
ceived, conclusions were drawn about equip- 
ment, standards of productions, purposes, and 
achievements. A_ brief historical 


account was 


written of six of the more outstanding groups. 
Ill. The 
the movement 


related to 
National 


above conclusions were 


towards a Negro 
Theatre. 

IV. 
in the Drama was written to show how the 
“Negro Little 


\ brief, retrospective view of the Negro 


Theatre Movement” evolved. 


1. There has sprung up within the last fifteen 
years such a large number of collegiate groups 


that it has been necessary to establish three 


regional associations to co-ordinate their ac- 


tivities. 
2. A number of the collegiate groups are 


doing important experimental work in light- 
ing and make-up. 
3. There is a marked tendency among the 
groups to produce some drama of Negro life 
each season, 
j. All of the northern groups are illustrating 


the principle of “democracy in action.” 
5. Most of the groups have produced at least 


one notable playwright; so many playwrights 


have emerged that Negro Playwrights, Inc. 
was founded. 
6. All groups evidenced a marked lack of 


suitable equipment. 


\bstracted by BLANCHE D. SANDERS 


Schnoor, Ruth Louisa, “A Production Prompt 
Book for Twelfth Night by William Shakes- 
peare,” M.A. Thesis, University of Michigan 
1946. 


Shakespeare has almost become a closet dram- 
atist in the view of most high school students 
Elizabethan 
playwright are excellent theatre, and the easiest 
the 
of Shakespeare is to produce one of his plays. 


and teachers. The plays of the 


way to prove this to adolescent reader 
\ prompt book for Twelfth Night was chosen 
because it is feasible to produce it in the high 
school. In executing the stage business and all 
technical details, the necessity for a simple pro- 
It is hoped that 


the manual prescribed here will spur someone 


duction was kept in mind. 
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on to produce the play with his high school 
group. 
Abstracted by Rutu L. ScHNooR 


Sloca, Charles, “Maxwell Anderson: A Study 


of Growth,” M.A. Thesis, Cornell University, 

1946. 

This thesis traces the growth and develop- 
ment of Anderson’s thought, reflecting aspects 
of both the romantic and the realist. Al- 
though he has always maintained a_ freedom 
of thought and expression, Anderson was bogged 
down in his own thoughts for many years. It 
was the change to drama which helped solve 
his conflict between truth and beauty, and 
which brought him closer to others and _ to 
the struggle of life itself—the drama_ forced 
him “out” of himself. 

His ideas evinced a moral character as he 
discarded the views of others and began to 
formulate his own opinions. Eventually re- 
sulting in sympathy for the individual, his 
“thought-growth” - process was one of pro- 
gression from thinking about his own prob- 
lems to those of others. When he reached this 
stage, he determined to combine “thought and 
theatre in drama that would prove stimulating 
. It is the faith that 
man will build himself a better world that now 
is his guide.” 


as well as entertaining. . . 


Abstracted by Lynn Rorusteim, Cornell Univer- 
sity 


Stein, Lucille, “Epic Theatre and Living News- 
paper.” M.A. Thesis, Cornell University, 
1946. 

This is a study of the Epic Theatre, its 
dramaturgy and production; its European 
origin; the commonly claimed derivation from 
and the similarity of the American Living 
Newspaper to the Epic; with a claim for the 
indigenous American origin of the Living 
Newspaper. 

These two forms are a result of a “new” 
conception of the theatre as a social tribunal, 
not as mere amusement. It is openly concerned 
with the problems of the proletariat; and grew 
from the Revolutionary theatres. in Europe. 
Bertolt Brecht and Erwin Piscator, who origin- 
ated the word, “Epic Theatre,” admit its 
didactic purpose. 

The former Federal Theatre in America, 
headed by Hallie Flanagan, was an example 
of the Living Newspaper which most closely 
resembled the European form. However, it 
met with only sporadic and short-lived success 
in the United States, primarily because we 


have no marked and definite working class 
with social and political theories pertinent es- 
pecially to it; but a free, individualistic civiliza- 
tion whose social boundaries are fluid. There 
are evidences, however, of Epic techniques in 
such productions as The Glass Menagerie, I 
Remember Mama, and Deep Are The Roots. 
Abstracted by Lynn Rovustein, Cornell Univer- 
sity 


White, Roberta Fluitt, “The Acting Career of 
James Edward Murdoch.” M.A. _ Thesis, 
Louisiana State University, 1946. 

James Edward Murdoch, actor, lecturer, 
dramatic reader, writer, and teacher of elocu- 
tion was one of the more important figures 
on the American stage during the igth cen- 
tury. The purpose of this study is to attempt 
to trace Murdoch's varied activities, using 
previously unexplored sources. 

The thesis is developed in four chapters. 
The first deals with Murdoch’s early life; the 
second covers the great period of his acting, 
1845-1860; the third describes Murdoch's ac- 
tivities during the Civil War; and the fourth 
covers the latter period of his life, a period 
devoted primarily to dramatic reading, lectur- 
ing on his elocutionary theories, and writing. 
\bstracted by C. L. SHaver, Louisiana State 
University 


V. SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


Jacoby, Beatrice Francis, “An Investigation of 
the Carotid Sinus Reflex in Stutterers,” Ph.D. 
Thesis, Columbia University, 1946. 

The author investigated the sensitivity of 
the carotid sinus reflex in stutterers and the 
effect of carotid sinus pressure on stuttering. 
‘The study was undertaken because of the 
striking similarity between the symptoms of 
disturbed breathing in stutterers and persons 
having hyperactive carotid sinus reflexes, and 
because of the influence of the carotid sinus 
reflex on respiration. The study was set up 
to answer two questions: 1. Do stutterers show 
symptoms of hyperactivity of the carotid sinus 
reflex? 2. Does mechanical stimulation of the 
carotid sinus reflex of stutterers affect stutter- 
ing? 

The carotid sinus is the dilation at the origin 
of the internal carotid artery. It is on the 
lateral portion of the neck on a line with the 
upper level of the thyroid cartilage. The sen- 
sory nerve endings in the walls of the carotid 
sinus are responsive to changes in pressure. 
Normally the carotid sinus reflex is stimulated 
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by changes in blood pressure. In this experiment 
stimulation of the reflex was induced by 
means of digital pressure. 

Forty-six stutterers, ranging in age from four 
to twenty-five wete tested. Electro- 
cardiograms were made to measure the heart 
action of the subjects during six situations: 1. 
resting; 2. resting, during stimulation of the 
left carotid sinus reflex; 3. resting, during stimu- 
lation of the right carotid sinus reflex; 4. speak- 
ing; 5. speaking, during stimulation of the 
left carotid sinus reflex; and 6. speaking, dur- 
ing stimulation of the right carotid sinus re- 
flex. The  electrocardiograph 
measure responses because it gave a permanent, 
continuous record of heart activity, and af- 
forded a measure of cardiac disturbances. 

None of the stutterers exhibited any of the 
gross symptoms of hyperactivity of the carotid 
sinus reflex when unilateral 
was applied to the carotid sinus. 


years, 


was used to 


digital pressure 
The _ gross 
symptoms are syncope, cardiac asystole, loss of 
consciousness, and convulsions. The 
variation in pulse changes of the subjects dur- 
ing stimulation of the reflex 
were within normal range. The nature of the 
electrocardiograms of the subjects revealed no 
significant changes 
sinus stimulation. 


dizziness, 


carotid sinus 


before and after carotid 

There was a tendency for fewer spasms to be 
present in the speech of the stutterers when 
pressure was applied to the carotid sinus. The 
tendency was neither marked nor consistent. 
Some of the subjects stuttered when pressure 
was exerted on the right side and did not 
stutter when pressure was exerted on the left, 
and vice versa. The author suggests that the 
slight difference in the amount of stuttering 
might be due to the general relaxation in- 
duced by the procedures used in making the 
electrocardiograms. The darkened 
and quiet, and the subjects were very much at 
ease. 


room Was 


The author concludes that for the sample 
she tested: (1) Stutterers do not show symptoms 
of hyperactivity of the carotid sinus reflex, 
and (2) Mechanical stimulation of the carotid 
sinus reflex of stutterers does not have any 
appreciable effect on the amount of their stutter- 
ing. 

Abstracted by Lots J. RossiGNoL, Queens Col- 
lege 


\ Oxtoby, Eloise Tupper, “A Quantitative Study 
of Certain Phenomena Related to Expectancy 
of Stuttering,” Ph.D. Dissertation, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1946. 


This study was designed to determine what 
effect alteration of the stutterer’s response to 
his expectation of stuttering has upon his sub- 
sequent overt stuttering, and upon his sub- 
sequent expectancy of stuttering. 

‘Twenty-four young adult stutterers read a 
200-word passage five 


times consecutively at 


four different sessions. As a control condition, 


each read for one session with in- 


stutter in his usual 
new set of instructions was introduced at each 
subsequent session. 


subject 
structions to maner. A 


These were (1) to try to 


prevent all stuttering (avoidance condition), 
(2) to perform stuttering with a minimum of 
effort (easy condition), and (3) to substitute a 
specified pattern of non-fluency (the “bounce’’). 

An analysis was made of the relationships 


between the instructions given the subjects 


and the following aspects of stuttering be- 


havior: (1) initial and total amount of stutter- 
ing for the five consecutive readings, (2) de- 
crease in the amount of stuttering with suc- 
cessive re-readings of the passage, (3) tendency 
of stuttering to recur on the same words with 
successive re-readings of the passage, and (4) 
tendency for stuttering to occur on a_ word 
not previously stuttered but immediately ad- 
jacent to a stuttered word with 
successive re-readings of the same passage 


The basic findings were: 


previously 


(1) No consistent adaptation to the experi- 
mental situation 
session—was found. 


itself—i.e. from session to 
(2) Control and easy conditions ranked first 
in both initial and total amount of stuttering. 
On bounce condition, frequency of stuttering 
was consistently less than in other conditions 
(3) When differences in the level of frequency 
were taken into consideration, avoidance condi 
tion showed the most, control and bounce the 
least, and 


adaptation. 


easy an intermediate amount of 

(4) The group showed greatest consistency 
in stuttering on the same words from reading 
to reading in avoidance condition and least in 
control and bounce. 

(5) Instances of clear-cut adjacency phenom- 
enon were _ relatively 
number were in 


infrequent. Greatest 


control condition and fewest 
in avoidance. 

(6) In the condition of voluntary non-fluency, 
both “bouncing” and stuttering decreased from 
reading to-reading, with the stuttering showing 
more consistent decrement as well as consistently 
less frequency than “bouncing”. 

(7) An analysis of control condition revealed 
a tendency for the words with the highest and 
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lowest factor loadings (Brown’s weights) to be 
associated with the most adaptation. All showed 
adaptation for all conditions. 


Abstracted by Griapys A. MumForp, University 


of lowa 


Keys, John W., “The Comparative Threshold 
Acuity of Monaural and Binaural Hearing for 
Pure Tone and Speech as Exhibited by 
‘Normal’ and Hard of Hearing Subjects,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, Northwestern University, 1946. 


The present problem can best be presented in 
terms of these questions: What are the differ- 
ences in auditory threshold between binaural 
and monaural hearing? Can a demonstrable 
increment (increased acuity) be shown for bi- 
naural hearing over (a) the mean monaural 
threshold, and (b) over the threshold of the 
better ear? Assuming in the following questions 
that greater sensitivity is achieved with bi- 
naural hearing, what are the optimal conditions 
for its operation? Will binaural hearing for pure 
tone and speech offer the same advantage to 
hard of hearing subjects as to “normal” lis- 
teners? Will the binaural increment be suffic- 
iently large to have practical application? 

One group of thirty-seven “normal” hearers 
and a second group of forty-seven hard of hear- 
ing subjects were chosen for the study. By means 
of a specially constructed, high fidelity, electro- 
acoustic system, monaural and binaural thres- 
holds for pure tone and speech were obtained 
for both groups. 

Two methods for tracing binaural thresholds 
were employed throughout. In the first method 
(Method I) the attenuators were adjusted so 
that the output intensities of the receivers were 
identical. In the second method (Method IT) 
the intensities of the two receivers were ad- 
justed to compensate for the observed discre- 
pancies between the subject’s two monaural 
thresholds. Accepted audiometric techniques 
were employed in determining the binaural 
thresholds by each method. 

The two methods presented are similar to 
those employed in the binaural fitting of hear- 
ing aids. Method I is comparable to the pro- 
cedure of employing a Y cord with one trans- 
mitter. In such an instance the intensity in the 
two receivers is the same. Method II corresponds 
to the comparatively rare practice of “fitting” 
the patient with two transmitters, each adjusted 
in terms of intensity to its respective ear. 


The effect of frequency compensation was also 
studied in the hard of hearing group. A com- 
parison was also made between the loss for 


speech and loss for pure tone for eighty-three 

hearers. 

Statistically, the significance of all differences 
between thresholds obtained by the various 
methods, for and between the two groups 
(“normals” and defectives) was determined by 
standard small sample methods. 

Ihe principal findings were as follows: 

1. Binaural presentation by Method II, with- 
out exception, offered greater binaural gain, 
both for pure tone and speech, than did 
Method I. The mean binaural pure tone 
gain for “normal” hearers by Method I was 
approximately 1.75 decibels over the better 
ear threshold; for speech 2.46 decibels. The 
Method II gain for “normals” was about 
2.70 decibels for pure tone, and 2.97 decibels 
for speech. 

2. Method I and better ear thresholds for 
defectives were essentially the same. 


3. Method II thresholds were significantly 
superior to Method I thresholds for de- 
fective ears. The binaural speech gain for 
defective hearers over the better ear thres- 
hold was 4.14 decibels. 

{. The results obtained for defective ears when 
selective frequency amplification was used 
were similar to those obtained with flat 
amplification with hard of hearing subjects. 


5. Method I increments for pure tone were 
significantly larger for “normals” than 
Method I increments for defectives. This 
was not true of the Method I speech incre- 
ments for the two groups. Conversely, 
Method II speech increments for defectives 
were significantly larger than Method II 
speech increments for “normals,” but failed 
to be significantly larger for pure tone. 

6. Method I thresholds for “normal” hearers 

were approximately 3.5 decibels lower 

(more acute) than mean monaural thres- 

holds both for pure tone and speech. 


Although the difference between the mean 
loss for speech and the mean loss for pure 
tone was small (2.2 decibels), the coefficients 
of correlation between the two measures 
(the coefficient of correlation between the 
loss for speech and the loss for pure tone 
at 1000 c.p.s. was + .83) indicate that it 
is hazardous to predict speech loss from 
a pure tone audiogram or vice versa in 
individual cases. 


~ 


8. The gain from: binaural hearing decreases 
as the frequency increases until at 8000 
cycles the binaural threshold and the better 
ear threshold are approximately the same. 
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g. ‘The amounts of binaural gain appear to 
depend on the amount of binaural stimu- 
lation which, in turn, is dependent, up to 
a certain limit, upon the size of the disparity 
between the two ears. 

10. Binaural determined — by 
threshold measurements, probably would be 
practical in terms of hearing aid applica- 
tion only if two transmitters and two re- 
ceivers were used, each adjusted in terms 
of the individual ear. 

Abstracted by JoHn W. Keys, Oklahoma Uni- 

versity 


increments, as 


Peacher, Georgiana, “A Clinical Study of Contact 
Ulcer of the Larynx,” Ph.D. North- 
western University, 1946. 


Thesis, 


Contact ulcer of the larynx is of interest and 
importance to the speech pathologist not only 
because it is one of the laryngeal pathologies 
resulting in a vocal disorder, but more partic- 
ularly because of its relationship to misuse of 
the speaking voice. 

If vocal abuse is the greatest contributory 
factor, vocal re-education should have an effect 
in healing the ulcer. Because of this and other 
implications it was deemed desirable to study 
the effect on contact ulcer of training such 
patients in good vocal production. 

Sixteen patients with contact ulcer of the 
larynx were studied by means of their recorded 
medical histories and by a special questionnaire 
for supplementary information. These patients 
were divided into experimental and _ control 
groups. The six patients of the experimental 
group were given a series of individual lessons 
in vocal re-education. Recordings of the voice 
were made intermittently throughout training 
to indicate progress and the correct usage of 
the voice. Indirect laryngoscopies were per- 
formed by the investigator and by a laryngologist 
to denote the position and size of the lesion 
and changes in its condition. The remaining 
ten patients composed the control group and 
did not receive vocal re-education. The course 
of their ulcers was traced from the time they 
were first diagnosed. The treatments given and 
results obtained were recorded. Differences were 
drawn between the experimental and control 
groups with regard to their voices, 
methods of treatment, symptoms, and course of 


the ulcer. 


special 


The questionnaire study eliminated from the 
etiology of contact ulcer many of the possible 
causative factors which involved in 
laryngeal diseases. The only factor constant in 
all patients was abuse of the speaking voice. 


may be 


The majority of patients in both the experi- 
mental and control groups demonstrated a 
common factor: the fact that the ulcer did not 
heal unless the patient changed his method of 
phonation in the direction of easier and more 
relaxed production. 

‘The group showed ‘definite 
curative signs in all cases. Of the ten cases in 
the control group, two showed a cure of the 
ulcer after undergoing surgery 


experimental 


plus a long 
period of vocal silence followed by a reduction 
in both the amount and forcefulness of speech. 
The others 
results. 


showed generally less favorable 

It is seen, therefore, that for the most part, 
the ulcer heals after a careful program of vocal 
re-education or after surgery only with silence 
plus considerable reduction in the amount and 
vigor of speaking. ‘The period of re-education 
was shorter than that required for relief of 
patients in the control group. The ulcers in 
the experimental group which disappeared took 
from one to four which dis- 
appeared among the patients of the control 
group following surgery and _ silence required 
seven to nine months. 


months. Those 


The fact remains that several patients in the 
control group who continued using their voices 
incorrectly had a perpetuation of the ulcer and 
symptoms. It is absolutely necessary, therefore. 
that the patients with contact ulcer radically 
alter their method of vocal production. All 
patients in both groups at the time of and prion 
to diagnosis of contact ulcer had a characteristic 
type of phonation, a type of production, in all 
probability, which was a predominate etiologic 
factor. The following conclusions were drawn: 

1. Vocal abuse seemed to be the principal 
etiologic factor in these patients with contact 
ulcer. 

2. Vocal abuse seemed to be the chief perpet- 
uating factor of contact ulcer. 


3. Contact ulcer was amenable to treatment 


by vocal re-education with apparently better 
results than can be obtained by surgery and 
silence. 


Abstracted by KenNetu G. Hance, Northwestern 
University 


Rossignol, Lois Josephine, “The Relationships 
Among Hearing Acuity, Speech Production, 
and Reading 
Grades 1A, 


of Children in 
Ph.D. Thesis, Col- 


Performance 
2A,” 
umbia University, 1946. 


iB, and 


with a 
study of the relationship between hearing acuity 


The author is primarily concerned 


and speech proficiency. A secondary problem 
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is a study of relationship between hearing 
acuity and reading skill. The third aspect of 
the study deals with the relationship between 
speech proficiency and reading skill. When 
hearing is severely impaired, gross relationships 
between hearing and speech and between hear- 
ing and reading are obvious. Fine relationships 
among hearing acuity, speech, and reading have 
been assumed, even when hearing is not severely 
impaired. In an effort to determine whether 
fine relationships are manifest for the normal 
range of hearing as well as for the range of 
mild impairment, the author made a_ cross 
sectional investigation of 229 children in grades 
1A, 1B, and 2A. She selected subjects in these 
grades in order to include a range of hearing 
acuity as well as a range of speech and reading 
performance. It is generally agreed that the 
peak of hearing acuity is not attained until 
about the tenth year. Children in the early 
grades were used because their hearing acuity 
has not reached its maximum. 

In addition to standardized tests of hearing, 
reading, and intelligence, specially constructed 
tests of speech and oral comprehension were 
administered to each child. Pertinent data con- 
cerning factors that might influence test per- 
formance were gathered for each subject. 

Hearing acuity was measured by a pure tone 
audiometer. Thresholds of hearing were estab- 
lished for seven pitches at intervals of an octave 
for 128 d.v. to 8ig2 d.v. Reading skill was meas- 
ured by the Gates Primary Reading Test, Type 
3, Paragraph Reading, Form I. Intelligence was 
measured by the Pintner-Cunningham Primary 
Test, Form A. 

Speech performance was measured in familiar 
words and in nonsense syllables. The Articula- 
tion Test was constructed to include all of 
the principal consonants in English in initial 
and final positions and all of the vowels in 
medial positions. Each child listened to a 
story and supplied the appropriate word when 
the examiner presented a picture. All responses 
were recorded by two examiners, independently. 
The Sound Repetition Test included the sounds 
in nonsense syllables and each child was asked 
to repeat each syllable. The correlation co- 
efficient of the ratings of the two examiners 
was .93 for the Articulation Test and .95 for 
the Sound Repetition Test. Oral comprehension 
was measured by a series of questions based on 
paragraphs which had been recorded. The 
material used was the oral reading section of 
Analysis of Reading Difficulty by Donald Durell. 
Estimates of speech and reading by the class- 
room teacher, the amount of parents’ education, 


the language spoken at home, and the number 
of days absent from school were included. 
From the means and standard deviations 
which were computed for each item tested for 
the total group and for the individual classes, 
the author concludes that the group is an aver- 
age, representative sample of the elementary 
school population in grades 1A, 1B, and 2A. A 
weighted decibel loss of hearing for speech 
was computed for the “better” and “worse” ear 
according to Fletcher’s formula and the audio- 
grams were classified according to Ciocco’s 
grouping. Correlation coefficients for all the 
items tested and correlation coefficients from 
which the statistical contribution of mental age 
had been eliminated, are reported Although 
speech production as measured by the Articula- 
tion Test does not vary significantly with hear- 
ing acuity, speech production as measured by 
the Sound Repetition Test does vary signifi- 
cantly with hearing acuity. Reading perform- 
ance does not vary significantly with hearing 
acuity. However, reading performance does 
vary significantly with speech performance. 
‘The author concludes that hearing acuity 
is especially important in the learning of new 
words and she cautions teachers in the early 
grades to adjust to the hearing level of young 
children. which has not as vet reached its’ max- 
imum. Inasmuch as poor speech habits which 
have been acquired before the child entered 
school, influence the child’s reading performance, 
it is necessary for the teacher to correct faulty 
speech habits. 
Abstracted by Brarrice F. Jacosy, Queens 
College 


Schuell, Hildred Magdalene, “Some Specific Sex 
Differences in Relation to Stuttering,” Ph.D. 
Dissertation, State University of Iowa, 1946. 
[See J. Speech Disorders, Part I, XI (1946), 
227-298, Part II, XII (1947), 23-38.] 

‘The basic purpose of this study was to clarify 
“the ramified and obscure problem of sex dif- 
ferences in the incidence of stuttering, and to 
indicate so far as possible, leads for fruitful 
research on the problem.” The first part of the 
thesis is a review of the literature covering the 
problem of sex differences in mortality and 
disease, sex differences in physical growth, in 
intelligence and school achievement, and in 
behavior problems and maladjustments. Obser- 
vation that stuttering occurs more often among 
males than among females is confirmed by 
speech surveys of various populations, which 
report sex differences in the incidence of stut- 
tering varying from two to ten males to one 
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female. Males tend to experience a more severe 
form of stuttering than females, and fewer 
males than females are found to outgrow stut- 
tering. The literature concerning mortality and 
disease indicates that from birth until death 
physiological conditions favor the female. 
Studies of physical growth show a relatively 
more accelerated rate of growth for females than 
for males during infancy and early childhood. 
During the pre-school periods girls excel boys 
in language development as revealed by all 
measures which show developmental trends. At 
the pre-school and elementary school levels sex 
differences in intelligence and school achieve- 
ment rather consistently favor girls rather than 
boys. A sex ratio comparable to that found 
among stutterers is found among behavior 
problems. 


Two surveys were made by the author of 
303 children in junior high school. One con- 
sisted of getting written reports from children 
regarding parental-child-school relationships and 
the second consisted of a multiple-choice ques- 
tionnaire answered by approximately the same 
children regarding the same factors. There was 
also an exploratory study made of a group of 
28 children of pre-school age, designed to dis- 
cover sex differences in this area for purposes 
of further investigations. 


These data tend to imply that girls felt more 
security than boys in family, school, and social 
situations. They appeared to be sheltered more 
than boys, praised more and punished less 
severely, and to be encouraged to be more 
dependent. They encountered less conflict in the 
total environment, according to their own testi- 
mony. Boys seem to be forced into sterner com- 
petition and to be handled less gently. They 
were punished for aggressive types of behavior 
which they were forced to develop in order 
to compete with girls in school, to hold their 
own with other boys, to compete in sports, and 
to get jobs and earn money. 


“A tenable hypothesis would seem to be that 
the male, whose physical, social, and language 
development proceeds at a slower rate than 
that of the female, encounters more frustrations, 
particularly in relation to verbal competition, 
than the female, and as a consequence he ex- 
hibits more insecurity, more hesitancy, and more 
inhibition in speech situations. If the frustra- 
ting situations are excessive, and if his speech 
behavior is compared unfavorably with that of 
other children, or if he becomes aware of un- 
favorable reactions toward it on the part of 
other people, it is conceivable that anxieties 


and tensions and the overt behavior regarded 
as stuttering might develop.” 

Abstracted by GLapys A. MuMmrorpb, University 
of Iowa 


Schultz, Donald A., “A Study of Non-directive 
Counseling as Applied to Adult Stutterers.” 
Ph.D. Thesis, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1946. 

The purpose of this study was (1) to discover 
the important adjustment problems of stutterers 
as revealed by the non-directive type of coun- 
seling situation developed by Carl R. Rogers, 
and (2) to compare the responses of adult 
stutterers in a non-directive counseling situation 
with those of psychoneurotics. 

Twenty adult stutterers were counseled in 
this study. These subjects, with two exceptions, 
were enrolled in the University of Southern 
California class for stutterers and additional 
mental hygiene classwork. Each conference was 
completely recorded by a magnetic wire re- 
corder, and transcriptions then were made. 

In the first interview each subject was given 
a brief, general explanation of the subject- 
counselor relationship. Further clarifications 
and interpretations were given as needed. 
Throughout, subjects were constantly encour- 
aged to express their feelings on any problem, 
present or past, on which they felt a need to 
clarify their thinking or feeling, and the coun- 
selor attempted to accept and reflect the senti- 
ment or connotative values which were being 
expressed. 

A summary of each case was compiled. The 
analysis was based on the emotional needs of 
the individual, with a consideration of the 
manner in which those needs were satisfied or 
frustrated. Three general age levels, infancy, 
childhood, and adulthood were used for the 
classification of emotion needs. These needs 
were then sub-classified under the two headings: 
(1) affectional, warm, security giving satisfac- 
tions, and (2) self-enlarging, ego-building, and 
adequacy-giving satisfactions. 

The psychoneurotic group was composed of 
239 individuals whose case analyses were re- 
ported in Practical Clinical Psychiatry by 
Edward A. Strecker and Franklin G. Ebaugh. 
The analysis of this group was used as a basis 
for the comparison of stutterers with typical 
psychoneurotics. 

Stutterers’ problems, as shown by the results 
of this study, are: 1. Stutterers are submissive; 
they speak better when talking to inferiors, 
certain people, or alone. Stutterers are hyper- 
sensitive and inhibited or overcontrolled. They, 
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as a group, have frequent blushing, tend to 
love one parent and fear the other, and display 
anxiety. Other personality trends are not as 
strongly representative of the group as those 
above. 

2. A poverty of everyday satisfactions, very 
high standards, dominating or irritating parents, 
and lack of affection in the home are character- 
istic of these stutterers. 

3. Half of the stutterers had blood relatives 
who stuttered. Half of them believed that their 
stuttering had begun by the age of eight years 
or before. 

4. This stuttering group tended to be anti- 
social, ambivalent, and to be atypical in general 
appearance. 

5. An objective personality test, The Cali- 
fornia Test of Personality, given at the end 
of the non-directive counseling sessions, tends 
to confirm the results of the subjective con- 
clusions previously made. 


6. A statistical comparison of the stuttering 
group with the psychoneurotics shows an evi- 
dent marked similarity; stutterers have many 
symptoms common to psychoneurotics. 
Abstracted by Watpo Woopson PHELps, Uni- 
versity of Southern California 


Utley, Jean, “The Development and Standard- 
ization of a Motion Picture Test of Lipreading 
Ability,” Ph.D. Thesis, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, 1946. 

\ standardized achievement test of lipreading 
ability can be used as a measuring agent in 
school placement and school progress; as an 
additional measure which could be combined 
with other tests of ability and aptitude in order 
to study the growth and development of the 
individual; as a basis for comparing the relative 
effectiveness of different methodologies and 
teaching techniques; and as a basis for the later 
construction of a diagnostic test of lipreading 
ability. 

The preliminary form of the present test 
included a list of most frequently used words, 
trial statements, common expressions, and idio- 
matic sentences. The test material was adminis- 
tered, without voice, to a group of two hundred 
subjects of different grade levels, with normal 
hearing. After revision and the addition of a 
story test, it was given to one hundred deaf 
and hard of hearing students. 

After statistical analyses the Sentence and 
Word Tests were spoken by a university co-ed 
and photographed on 16mm_ black-and-white 
film. The Story Test, photographed in techni- 


color, was presented by one boy and two women. 
The stories were re-enacted in the environment 
situation where the incidents might have oc- 
curred. 


Blank film was spliced between the different 
items of the test in order to allow time for the 
observers to record their responses without 
turned on room-lights. Individual lights were 
provided for each person taking the test. The 
lights remained on throughout the test. 


Introductory paragraphs including directions 
for taking the tests were inserted before each 
major part of the test. The completed motion 
picture test of lipreading ability was entitled: 
HOW WELL CAN YOU READ LIPS? 


The test was administered to 761 deaf and 
hard of hearing individuals enrolled in schools 
and societies for the acoustically handicapped 
in four large cities. 


From the results of the test it is possible to 
say that it is possible to construct a reliable 
and valid test of lipreading ability having suf- 
ficiently wide range of items to measure the 
lipreading ability of individuals from third 
grade level through the adult level. The skills 
of word, sentence, and story recognition are 
interrelated, yet the combined skills do not 
represent a single unitary ability. The co- 
efficient of correlation between the two forms 
of the Sentence Test is .866; between the two 
forms of the Word Test, .663; and between the 
two forms of the test taken as a whole, .893. 
The internal reliability of each part of the test 
as shown by the interform correlations is high 
enough to be practically significant. The co- 
efficient of reliability for the Sentence Test is 
.g28; for the Word Test, .797; and for the entire 
test, .g45. The validity of the test is established 
by its logical derivation as a_ representative 
work-sample from everyday life, and by the 
high reliability resulting from the interrelation- 
ships of the test material. Reliable prediction 
of lipreading ability cannot be made from 
teachers’ judgment ratings. Lipreading ability 
cannot be predicted from reading level or school 
achievement. Lipreading ability cannot be pre- 
dicted from chronological age, age of onset of 
deafness, or grade placement. The best criterion 
to be used as the basis for the standardization 
of a test of lipreading ability is the distribution 
of scores in percentile ranks. A significant con- 
clusion from the preliminary experimentation 
is that it is not possible to arrange test items 
in order of difficulty. 


Abstracted by JEAN UTLEY 
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Wood, Kenneth Scott, “Parental Maladjustment 
and Functional Articulatory Defects in Chil- 

Ph.D. The 

Southern California, 1946. 


dren,” Thesis, University of 

The purpose of this study was (1) to deter- 
mine whether maladjustment and undesirable 
traits on the part of parents are significantly 
associated with the presence of functional artic- 
ulatory defects in their children and, (2) to 
formulate, on the basis of this study, recom- 
mendations that could be clinically applied in 
speech correction. 

A group of fifty pairs of parents was selected 
who had children with defects of the articula- 
tory type. These defects were not assigned to 
loss, or mal- 


low mentality, hearing organic 


formation. The parents were normal in intel- 
ligence, hearing, and speech. The California Test 
of Personality and the Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory were given to all 100 parents and the 
scores were compared statistically with the test 
norms; the speech defective children were also 
tested to determine whether their adjustment 


ratings were comparable to those of their 
parents, 
Case history data were obtained from the 


parents for each family case. 

Finally, two clinical groups were established 
on the basis of paired neurotic tendency ratings 
of the mothers, and a program of parental 
counseling was carried on in one group in addi- 
tion to treatment of the children. In the other 
group parental counseling was omitted 
Results treated statistically to 
determine which group of children made more 


alto- 
gether. were 
improvements over a ten-months period. 

1. Mothers of speech defective children as 
a group were more neurotic in tendency, more 
submissive, and more self-conscious; the fathers 
as a group did not differ significantly from the 
test norms. 

2. No found 
personality test scores of the children and those 
of their parents. 

3. Of the group of speech defective children 
72 per cent had at least one parent above the 
6oth percentile in neurotic tendency and 64 
per cent had at least one parent above the 7oth 
percentile. 


correlation was between the 


4. Personality test scores indicated that 
mothers were lower in self-adjustment and 
total-adjustment. Fathers rated significantly 


lower than the test norms in self-adjustment. 
5. Of the group of speech defective children, 
86 per cent had one or both parents who were 
below the 35th percentile in self-adjustment, 
and 64 per cent had one or both parents who 


were below the 35th percentile in social adjust- 
ment. 

6. Social found 
to be very high in comparison with other ad- 


standards of mothers were 
justment scores. When this is viewed in relation 


to the emotional maternal 
that the 


defective children had imposed upon them a 


instability of the 


group, it appears probable speech 
set of very high standards in an atmosphere of 


habitual emotional outbursts on the part of 
parents. 

7. The speech defective children themselves 
did not differ significantly from the test norms 
in either personality test; as a group they seemed 
better adjusted than did either the mothers o1 
the fathers. 

8. Results of a lest 


showed dynamisms suggesting a sense of frus 


Thematic Apperception 


tration in 66 per cent of the cases, withdrawing 
tendencies in 65 per cent, and lack of affection 
in go per cent of the cases. Other elements sug 
gested were anxiety-insecurity, lack of belong 
ingness, lack of achievement, aggressiveness and 
hostility, and escape. 


gy. Case history data, obtained from the 


mothers, revealed salient factors in home en 


vironment which in themselves would militate 


against a satisfactory emotional life for the 


child, or would predispose the parent to neglect 
and mishandle the child. The most. frequent 
factors were lack of recreational outlet for the 


parents, ignorance of child behavior problems, 


overly severe child discipline methods, and 
defective home membership. 
10. When the mothers themselves were 


treated clinically for the purpose of alleviating 
their own problems and securing better adjust- 
ment for themselves, their children improved 
more rapidly under a program of speech cor- 
rection than did the children of those who were 
not so treated. 

11. Finally, we may say on the basis of this 
that 
children are definitely and significantly assoc- 


study functional articulatory defects of 
iated with maladjustment and undesirable traits 
on the part of the parents, and that such factors 
are usually maternally centered. 

Puevrs, Uni- 


Abstracted by WaLpo Woopson 


versity of Southern California. 
Albright, Robert M., “A Comparison of Good 
Speakers With Poor Speakers on a Series of 


Neuromuscular Tests,” M.A. Thesis, Stanford 
University, 1946. 
‘The purpose was to determine whether 


speakers with good articulation would prove 
superior to speakcrs with poor articulation on 
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a series of neuromuscular tests of motor and 
articulatory skills. With respect to the poor 
speakers, it was discovered that the good speakers 
demonstrated: (1) Superior motor rhythm, (2) 
superior auditory-motor coordination, (3) a 
much higher degree of articulatory skill in 
performing speech movements, and (4) superior 
performance in fine, but not gross, general 
neuromuscular skills. 

Abstracted by Vircu. A. ANprRSON, Stanford 
University 


Brown, Prudence L., “The Development and 
Evaluation of Clinical Procedures in the 
Rehabilitation of Aphasic Patients,” M.A. 
Thesis, University of Michigan, 1946. 


To describe techniques used in retraining 
aphasic patients, to evaluate them in the light 
of progress made, and to point the way to 
further study so that an outline of basic tech- 
niques may be evolved, were the objectives of 
this thesis. 

‘Two aphasic patients took part in an intensive 
program of training at the University of Mich- 
igan Speech Clinic. Various techniques were 
presented in carefully planned lessons and were 
evaluated in the light of the progress made by 
the patients. 

1. A program of mental hygiene must ac- 
company the program of speech re-education for 
the aphasic. It is necessary to approach the 
problem indirectly by giving the patient an 
opportunity for success in the lesson period 
and in social situations under controlled condi- 
tions. 

2. Opportunities for the aphasic to partici- 
pate successfully in normal group. activities with 
non-aphasic individuals challenge him to work 
to the limit of his abilities. Care must be taken 
to eliminate undue stress and strain and to 
provide activities in which he is able to par- 
ticipate. 

3. The intensive program’ provides the 
greatest opportunities for socialization and for 
allowing the patient to put speech techniques 
into practice while he learns them. The sooner 
techniques are applied in normal situations the 
more useful they become. 

j. Many patients must master certain basic 
techniques before they can be successful in 
speech drills: namely, voluntary inhibition, 
voluntary relaxation, muscle control. 

5. As many sensory approaches as_ possible 
should be used in retraining aphasics, though 
ali need not and usually should not be em- 
pleyed in any one lesson. If there is one ap- 


proach by which the patient learns more easily, 
advantage should be taken of it. 

6. The work should be kept as simple as 
possible. Skill in presentation is more important 
than an abundance ‘of material. 

7. The various language abilities must be 
developed together and instruction in all must 
be closely related. 

$. Actual experiences give richer associations 
than drill in a class period and so speed pro- 
gress. Immediate application of techniques is 
important. 

Abstracted by Prupence L. Brown 


Davison, Arthur H., “The Relationship Between 
Unimanual and Bimanual Handedness,” M.A. 
Thesis, State University of Iowa, 1946. 

An attempt was made in this study “to deter- 
mine the extent to which highly right- and 
left-handed individuals, as classified with refer- 
ence to unimanual activities, could be different- 
iated with respect to the ways in which they 
performed 20 specified bimanual activities.” 

“The results indicate that there are bimanual 
performances which do serve to differentiate 
unimanually right- and left-handed persons at 
the .o2 probability level or less.” All of the 
operations involved in (1) using a knife and 
fork for cutting meat (2) using a baseball bat 
(3) peeling a potato, and (4) hanging a coat 
on a hanger significantly differentiated the two 
groups. All of the other bimanual activities, 
except tieing shoelaces, involved one or more 
operations which significantly differentiated the 
two groups. Evidence seemed to indicate “little 
differences in stability of performance between 
the unimanually right- and left-handed groups, 
although there was a tendency for the right- 
handed group to be more stable with respect to 
certain activities.” 

Abstracted by Giapys A. Mumrorp, University 

of lowa 


Duffy, John Kenneth, “\uricular ‘Training as 
a Rehabilitative Measure for Aural Casualties 
of World War II,” Ph.M. Thesis, University 
of Wisconsin, 1946. 

The purpose of this thesis was to discover 
if individuals with a hearing loss can be trained 
to perceive speech sounds more effectively. The 
patients, aural casualties of World War II, 
were divided into a control and an experimental 
group by matching audiograms. Both groups 
were fitted with hearing aids and given speech 
perception tests. Special teaching techniques, 
consisting in part of gross sound identification 
exercises, vowel, semi-vowel, and consonant 
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recognition exercises, and listening periods for 
both speech and music, were developed and 
given to the experimental group. On retesting 
with perception tests, the experimental group 
appeared to gain over the control group. 

The thesis contains a brief review of the 
history of auricular training, definitions clar- 
ifying the difference between hearing acuity 
and the perception of meaningful sounds, the 
procedures involved in the experiment showing 
the value of auditory training, and daily lesson 
plans for four weeks of intensive auditory train- 
ing including exercises, tests, drills, materials, 
and equipment used. 

This thesis should prove an invaluable source 
of ideas and materials for teachers attempting 
auditory training for hard-of-hearing adults. 
Korves, University of 


Abstracted by PHYLLIs 


Wisconsin 


DuPont, Mary K., 
Educational Adjustment Among Stuttering 
and Non-Stuttering Children,” M.A. 
State University of Iowa, 1946. 


“A Comparative Study of 
Thesis, 


This study was an attempt to ascertain the 
educational adjustments of stuttering children, 
as indicated by intelligence, school achievement, 
grade placement, and other measures. The data 
used were gathered during the Iowa Remedial 
Educational Survey, 1939-1942, which included 
a diagnostic survey of the remedial needs of 
about 30,000 Iowa school children. 


Findings indicated that 0.55 per cent of the 
population called 
These stuttering children did not differ signifi- 
cantly in school achievement when compared 
with a school population of similar mental age. 
Neither did they differ with respect to organic 


examined were stutterers. 


defect. However, there was a greater percentage 
of articulatory disorders found among stutterers. 
The study indicates that these children are 
retarded approximately six months in grade 
placement and that they tend to drop out of 
school earlier than non-stuttering children with 
similar backgrounds. An increase in stuttering 
appeared among boys at the eighth grade level. 
A tendency was found for stuttering children 
to be lower than the general survey population 
in intelligence. 

Abstracted by GLApys A. MuMmrorp, University 
of Iowa 


Harrison, Helen Stewart, “A Study of the Speech 
of Sixty Institutionalized Epileptics,” M.A. 
Thesis, Louisiana State University, 1946. 

This study was undertaken to investigate the 
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incidence of stuttering among epileptics, the 
extent of peripheral unilaterality in epileptics, 
and the prevalence of twinning among epileptics 
and their families. 

The Kent test of mental ability, a speech 
proficiency test, and laterality tests were given. 
The patients and their case histories were exam- 
ined for the presence of twinning and stuttering 
in themselves or families. 

Among these sixty epileptics, stuttering was 
found more than thirty-six times as frequently 
as in the general population; there were approx- 
imately three times as many twins as in an 
unselected population; and disturbed laterality 
appeared more than five times as often as in 
the general population. 

Between epilepsy and _ stuttering there is 
certainly a diathetical interweaving, verified in 
this study by the prevalence of twinning, con- 
fused laterality, and stuttering in the patients 
and members of their families. 

Abstracted by Harrietr Inport, Louisiana State 
University 


Hood, Bette Staats, “Techniques 
Rehabilitation for Adult Aphasics,” 
Thesis, University of Illinois, 1946. 


of Speech 
M.A. 


Problem: To compile workable therapies for 
use in the speech rehabilitation of 
aphasics. 


adult 


Procedure: Literature was investigated; ques- 
tionnaires sent to Army and Navy Hospitals and 
to speech clinics in colleges and universities. 

Conclusions: Responses were so varied that 
tabulations were impossible. However, general 
rules for rehabilitation were consistently listed: 


1. Retraining should be begun only on 
recommendations of a neurologist. 
2. Each case must be handled as an indivi- 


dual problem in behavior. 

3. A program of therapy must be based on 
the individual’s previous and present capacities. 

4. Consideration of the patient’s morale must 
be paramount to insure his continued cooper- 
ation in speech training and to aid his improve- 
ment in other activities. 

5. Whenever possible, the patient should 
associate with others similarly afflicted and with 
non-aphasic people in order to re-establish pat- 
terns of a normal life. 

6. Harmony between the patient and the 
therapist must be maintained at all times. 

7. The patient and his family must realize 
that speech rehabilitation will be a long process. 


Abstracted by SEveRINA E. NELSON, University 
of Illinois 
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Kramer, Marion M. C., “A Critical Examination 
of Studies on Physiological Aspects of Stut- 
tering,” M.A. Thesis, Stanford University, 
1946. 

Since the etiology of dysphemia, of which 
stuttering is a symptom, is still unknown and 
since so much emphasis has been placed on 
psychogenic factors, often to the exclusion of 
other possible causes, an appraisal of studies 
involving possible physiological factors may 
serve to emphasize their importance in explain- 
ing stuttering and may indicate the direction of 
further research in this area. The fields covered 
were biochemistry, neurology, and genetics. The 
writer concludes that, since possible causal and 
symptomatic factors in these three areas appeat 
to be closely interrelated in the stutterer, more 
comprehensive studies involving several different 
phases should be undertaken. Various studies 
have uncovered much that shows promise, little 
that appears conclusively established. 
Abstracted by Virciu. A. ANbDERSON, Stanford 
University 


Lenert, Marguerite Hermina, “Eight Original 
Monodramas for Speech Personality Therapy 
and Development,” M.A. Thesis, Denver 
University, 1946. 

‘These monodramas were written to serve as 
available material for teachers endeavoring to 
aid the development of students who evidence 
marked trends toward self-centered introversion 
and extroversion. Each monodrama illustrates an 
egocentric personality in action, By plaving the 
role of a person similar to himself the student 
may gain insight and better control in speech 
situations wherein undue tensions are created 
in himself and his relations with others through 
his egocentricity. 

Abstracted by Dorotny C. Baker, Denver Uni- 

versity 


Peck, Volberg Lorraine, “A Group Hearing 
Test for the Primary Level,” M.A. Thesis, 
Denver University, 1946. 

A test simple enough for grades one through 
four was constructed. Procedure included a 
group hearing test for 200 children and a pure 
tone test for a random sampling of two-thirds 
of the group. Results were correlated and seemed 
to indicate seven facts, perhaps the most im- 
portant, being: all students were capable of the 
response required; the test is administrable to 
grades one through four; it does not detect high 
frequency losses; and intelligence was not a 
significant influence upon the results. 
Abstracted by Dororny C. Baker, Denver Uni- 
versity 
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Perkins, Dorothy Willoughby, “An Item by 
Item Compilation and Comparison of the 
Scores of Seventy-Five Young Adult Stutterers 
on the California Test of Personality-Adult 
Form A,” M.A. Thesis, University of Mich- 
igan, 1946. 


The purpose of this study of an item by 
item compilation and comparison of the scores 
of seventy-five young adult stutterers on the 
California Test of Personality-Adult Form A, 
was to analyze the responses to individual ques- 
tions, to determine which responses, if any, are 
typical of the stuttering group. 


The California Test of Personality-Adult 
Form A consists of twelve components, each 
having fifteen questions and answers. The one 
hundred eighty answers of each of the seventy- 
five young adult stutterers were compiled and 
compared. Results were shown graphically for 
each component. 


The study found, according to the California 
Test of Personality-Adult Form <A, that the 
problems of the young adult stutterers tested 
fell consistently within the areas of self-reliance, 
feelings of personal worth, nervousness, social 
skills, and social standards. Since speech is a 
whole-person process, the rehabilitation of 
speech is considered a whole-person problem. 
This knowledge of areas in which personality 
problems fall, and the items within the areas 
which give the most trouble, will be valuable 
clinically, as a short-cut to a more direct ap- 
proach to the stutterers’ personality problems. 
Abstracted by DorotHy W. PERKINS 


Pugh, William Owen, “A Syllabus of Techniques 
for Correction of Speech Defects,” M.A. 
Thesis, College of the Pacific, 1946. 


This dissertation is a survey of significant 
reference materials in the field of speech cor- 
rection to ascertain and compile in digest-form 
those explanations of corrective techniques that 
are most valid with respect to consistency, both 
intrinsic and comparative. The main emphasis 
throughout is upon treatment of the specific 
disorders. The writer attempts to present the 
essential recommendations for procedure ad- 
vocated by several of the better-known author- 
ities whose studies have been widely accepted 
by workers in the field of speech correction. 
With a minimum of diagnostic exposition to 
aid comprehension of the re-education phases 
and with a modicum of succinct, empirical 
comment, this paper provides a condensed 








manual for practical use by the student clinic- 
ian. 

Abstracted by Lioyp R. Newcomer, Whitman 
College 


Sheward, Avonelle 
Child with a Hearing Loss,” 
University of Michigan, 1946. 


“A Bulletin for the 
M.S. 


Lee, 


Thesis, 


To combine into a bulletin form the informa- 
tion needed for parents and teachers to be 
greatest possible service to the hard of hearing 
child is the purpose of this thesis. 

The material bulletin was collected 
during the author’s two years’ experience as 
State Speech and Hearing Consultant in Indiana. 
As the problems of the parents and_ teachers 
arose in regard to the care of the hard of 
hearing, the author made note of them and 
then set about to answer them in pamphlet 
form. 


in this 


If this bulletin can be of service to anyone 
who has the welfare of the hard of hearing at 
heart, it shall have been worth the writing. 


Abstracted by AVONELLE L. SHEWARD 


Sternberg, Mary Lou, “Auditory Factors in 
Stuttering,” M.A. Thesis, State University of 
Iowa, 1946. 

This study is concerned with the 
whether there is a relationship between stut- 
tering and hearing loss. It consists of two parts: 
(1) an experiment. which demonstrated that 
there is a marked reduction of stuttering when 
a masking noise, of sufficient intensity (g5 db.) 
that a stutterer can not hear his own voice, 
is administered during oral reading, and (2) 
a series of interviews with parents of deaf and 
hard of hearing children to determine their 
attitude toward the speech of their children. 
No parents of the fifteen cases interviewed ex- 
pressed significant concern over fluency of their 
children’s speech. It is suggested that the reason 
there are few stutterers among deaf children 
is that they receive no auditory cues from their 
own speech, and observing the reactions of 
others (parents) toward their speech is not 
likely to induce anxiety concerning it—at least 
with regard to fluency. 

Abstracted by GLapys A. MuMmForp, University 

of lowa 


issue of 


VI. SprEECH: FUNDAMENTALS; EDUCATION 

Phillips, David C., “Some Factors That Make 
for Effective and Ineffective Conversation,” 
Ph.D. Thesis, Wisconsin University, 1947. 
This study consists (1) of a collation of avail- 

able material on conversation; (2) a comparison 
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of backgrounds, interests, aptitudes, and abili- 
ties of fifty good and fifty poor conversation- 
alists; (3) analyses of good and poor conversa- 
tions by one hundred students; (4) and a study 
of factors of good and poor conversation by 
615 students using check lists made from the 
above mentioned analyses. 

Procedure used to choose the fifty good and 
fifty poor conversationalists was as follows: 1300 
beginning students rated on conversational abi- 
lity by communications instructors, fellow stu- 
dents, and the author. The fifty students rated 
highest and the fifty rated lowest by all three 
sets of raters were used in the study. 


In the background study, (1) the eldest child 
was significantly more often a good conversation- 
alist than poor; (2) poor conversationalists often 
did not recognize their deficiency; and (3) poor 
conversationalists as a group were significantly 
below average in beauty and 
relationship was established 


neatness. No 
between conver- 
sational ability and (1) place of residence and 
number of times residence changed; (2) amount 
of previous speech 
and (4) 


training; (3) 
number of 


amount of 


travel; children in the 


family. 

Good conversationalists were statistically sig- 
nificantly better than poor conversationalists on: 
verbal, non-verbal, and total portions of the 
psychological test; speed and comprehension of 
reading; vocabulary; social science and history, 
art, literature, 
general culture 


and science portions of the 
and articulation; 


grades; persuasive and literary portions of in- 


test; voice 
terest test; mechanical ability; sociability and 
self-confidence portion of the personal audit; 
spelling; and ability to receive oral instructions. 
No significant difference was established on: 
mechanical, scientific, artistic, 
service, musical, and clerical portions of the 


computational, 


interest test; mathematics portion of the gen- 
eral culture test; simple arithmetic; accuracy 
in checking; arithmetical reasoning; accuracy 
in copying; and the discrimination, objectivity, 
open-mindedness, flexibility, patience, and 
decisiveness portions of the personal audit. The 
poor conversationalists rated higher than the 
good on responsiveness. 


Factors discussed in analyzing good and poor 
conversations fell under four headings: (1) why 
it was good or poor, (2) the people present, (3) 
mood of the group, (4) topics. The two main 
reasons why conversation was good were: the 
topics were of interest to all, and the mood 
of the group was good. ‘The 
for poor conversations were the 


main reasons 
topics were 
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not of mutual interest, and the group was 
not cooperative. The people present did not 
seem to influence the conversation for good or 
bad. Mood was a factor, but often changed 
during the conversation. ‘Topics discussed were 
not important except that they needed to be 
of interest to all. 

In checking the factors of good conversation 
on a check list of factors drawn from the stu- 
dient analyses, these items were top ranking: “I 
felt free to express my opinion;” “I felt like 
talking with others;” “We were in an atmos- 
phere that made for good  conversation;” 
“They included me in the conversation;” “They 
were interesting people; “I wanted to know 
something about the topics;” “We were all 
frank and sincere;” “They were friends of mine;” 
“Other people seemed interested in what | 
had to say.” 

In checking the factors of poor conversation, 
these were the top ranking items: “They were 
poor listeners;” “The conversation became an 
argument;” “They talked too much about them- 
selves;” “They gossiped too much;”. “They did 
not do their share in making conversation;” 
“They excluded me from the conversation;” 
“They were not frank and sincere;” “They did 
not respect my opinion;” “The atmosphere 
was not conducive to good conversation.” 


Abstracted by Davin C. PHILLIPS 


Beasley, Jane Elizabeth, “Lesson Plans for the 
Feacher of Speech Correction,” M.A. Thesis, 
University of Michigan, 1946. 

This thesis is a presentation of a series of 
lessons for use by the speech correction teacher 
of young children. The lessons are based upon 
new formulations which have been emerging 
from research in the clinical practice of speech 
correction. The study indicates the broader 
principles upon which the procedures are based 
as well as specific suggestions for teaching. 

ithe procedure included a survey of the cur- 
rent literature, ana extensive study, observation, 
and work with young children receiving speech 
training at the University of Michigan Speech 

Clinic. 

This study was undertaken because there 
appeared to be a need in the field of speech 
correction for source material consistent with 
the newer formulations emerging from research 
in the clinical practice of speech correction. 
The conclusions, therefore, are to be found 
in the fifty-six lesson plans outlined in the 
thesis. 


Abstracted by JANE BErASLEY 


Beck, Martha Bond, “An Evaluation of the 
Speech Curriculum and Program as Developed 
in the John B. Young School, Davenport, 
Iowa,” M.A. Thesis, Denver University, 1946. 
The development and evaluation of a speech 

program for junior high school formed the 

purpose here. The course of study aimed 
at teaching speech skills and personality, de- 
velopment through radio, motion picture, and 
drama. At the beginning and end of the 
course the California Personality ‘Test was 
given eighty children fourteen years old. Ac- 

cording to faculty and parents, general im- 

provement in the speech skills was evidenced 

in school, family, and community relations. 

Abstracted by Dororny C. Baker, Denver Uni- 

versily 


Bonner, John ‘Thomas Jr., “A Survey of Contest 
Extemporaneous Speaking in the High School 
Speech Leagues of the United States,” M.A. 
Thesis, Ohio State University, 1946. 

In order to determine the methods of con- 
ducting modern interscholastic contests in ex- 
temporaneous speaking, questionnaires were 
mailed to directors of forty-eight high school 
speech leagues. The twenty-two replies were 
analyzed to determine the number of contestants 
per school, the methods of selecting contestants, 
the choice of subjects and reference materials, 
the materials allowed in the preparatory per- 
iod, the length of speeches, the use of notes 
while speaking, the use of questioning after 
the speeches, and the criteria for judging and 
methods of ranking currently in use. 

The conclusions reached were: (1) that some 
unification of methods of conducting extempor- 
aneous speaking contests is desirable; (2) that 
there is a need for more explicit directions to 
coaches and supervisors in league publications; 
(3) that there is a general need for improve- 
ment in the setting up of criteria for judging 
and methods of ranking. 

\bstracted by Vicror A. Krercuam, Ohio State 

University 


Brazie, Gladys, “An Evaluation of the Units in 
the English Expression Course for 1944-45 
at Denver University,’ M.A. Thesis, Denver 
University, 1946. 

The goal was the student’s evaluation of 
certain core-related units in the Expression 
course with changes recommended by students. 
In the questionnaires returned by 105 students 
the course was favorably criticized for carry- 
over value, for teaching objectivity in handling 
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personal problems, for setting goals, improving 
social relationships, and for making clear the 
significance of “communication.” Adversely, the 
course was not sufficiently integrated, contained 
too many written 
instruction and criticism 


projects, gave insufficient 


work, and insufficient 


from teachers. 

\bstracted by Dorority C. Baker, Denver Uni- 
versity 

Daniel, J. I., and Hinds, George L., “An In- 


troductory Study of Identification Reactions 
in Reading, Writing, Speaking, and Listen- 


ing,’ M.A. Thesis, Denver University, 1946. 


(See Western Speech, Feb. 1947) 
This study aimed at analyzing the psycho- 


linguistic process, called identification, which 


appears to underlie the communications break- 
down of the social order. A questionnaire sent 


to students in the basic communications course 


aimed at revealing the sources of identifications 
their Conclusions 


responsible for blockages. 


were: a seemed 
to establish the existence of identification by 


locating sources of blockages; most undesirable 


high percentage of students 


identifications in basic communications seem to 
stem, from the educational system, and to a 
lesser degree from home, religious training, and 
military training; reading, writing, listening, 
and speaking appear to be fundamentally re- 
lated, for 
them all. 
Abstracted by Dororny C. 
versity 


identification behavior operates in 


BAKER, Denver Uni- 


Jones, Marnetta Martha, “The Relationship of 
Certain Personality Traits to Stage Fright,” 
M.A. Thesis, Stanford University, 1946. 


The purpose of the study was to discover 
whether the personalities of those individuals 
particularly susceptible to stage fright in speech 
situations differ measurably as a group from the 
personalities of those individuals who are least 
susceptible. The Bernreuter Personality Inven- 
tory and an elaborate questionnaire were the 
instruments of investigation. Statistically re- 
liable differences between the two groups, in 
favor of those least susceptible to stage fright, 
were found with respect to (1) freedom from 
neurotic tendencies, (2) extroversion, as opposed 
to introversion, (3) dominance, and (4) self- 
confidence. 


Abstracted by Virco A. 


University 


ANDERSON, Stanford 


Lefevre, Margaret Clark, “A ‘Theoretical Basis 
for Dramatic 


Psychotherapy,” 


Production as a 
M.A. 


Technique of 
Thesis, University of 


Minnesota, 1946. 


This study presents the principles and logic 
behind the use of dramatic production as a 


An authori- 
tative case is made for the need of an effective 


technique of group psychotherapy. 


means of group readjustment because of the 
high incidence of mental illness in our complex 
civilization. Illustrations are given to show how 
the contributions of literature may be applied 
to the understanding and appreciation of the 
fundamental realities of life and to demon- 
strate the value of this insight as an integrating 
factor of personality. 

Dramatic art is portrayed as a medium for 
freeing the expression of underlying problems 
and serving as a mental and emotional catharsis. 
It is suggested that psychiatry turn to the field 
of speech and dramatics where there is abun- 
dant therapeutic skill fon 


mentation and expansion of mental rehabilita- 


material and aug- 


tion programs. 

An outline of speech disorders is presented 
with a view to orienting therapeutic workers 
in the delicate neural mechanisms and symbolic 
nature of speech. 


Medical and psychiatric authorities are quoted 
current extended use of 


psychodrama as a practical means of psycho- 


in support of and 
therapy. 


\bstracted by Leroy D. Hepcrecock, University 


of Minnesota 


Maddock, Ernest, “A Collection and Analysis of 
of Children,’ M.A. 
Thesis, University of Michigan, 1946. 


Conversational Patterns 

The problem is to determine what children’s 
conversational patterns are; what subjects these 
children talk about; what the phonetic aspects 
of these patterns are; and what is the character 
of children’s speech patterns. 

The conversational patterns were recorded as 
unobstrusively as possible while the children 
were engaged in work and/or play. Spontaneous 
chatter was recorded at home, school bus rides, 
school recess periods, cafeteria periods, and 
parties. 

The analysis includes: 

1. Subject matter, situation and age of chil- 
dren starting conversation. 


2. Initial and final consonants in speech 
responses. 
g. Patterns of initial and final s, r, |. g, 


and k. 





Ve 
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4. Selected speech patterns of questions, 
answers, commands, and directions. 

5. Statements of greetings and farewells. 

Conclusions were: 

1. The most commonplace simple subject in 
a homely situation such as balloons and checkers 
may sustain the largest number of speech 
responses. 

2. The consonant sounds most frequently 
defective appear more often in this study at 
the end of phrases than at the beginning. 

3. The speech responses of children in normal 
spontaneous chatter appear to fall into four 
categories: questions, answers, commands, and 
directions. 

;. Conversational patterns include many 
prrases instead of complete sentences. 
Abstracted by ERNEsT MAppockK 


Mahan, Marilewan, “Some Aspects of the Speech 
of Russellville, Missouri” M.A. Thesis, Louis- 
iana State University, 1946. 

This study records some historical, social, 
and linguistic backgrounds of Russellville: 
records phonetically the speech of the com- 
munity as represented by one of its oldest 
residents; classifies and analyzes his significant 
phonetic, grammatical, and lexical character- 
istics. 

Phonographic recordings were made of the 
speech of the informant as he told stories, recited 
poems, and sang songs to his family. Phonetic 
transcriptions of these were made. 

Analysis showed that his speech is predom- 
inantly General American, with characteristics 
of standard and sub-standard General American, 
southern, and mountain speech. He regularizes 
irregular verbs; substitutes the present tense of 
verbs for the past tense, the past tense for the 
past participle, and the past participle for the 
past tense; uses subjects and predicates dis- 
agreeing in number; confuses transitive and 
intransitive verbs; uses the pronouns as exple- 
tives; uses double treble negatives, and confuses 
the antecedents of personal pronouns. 

The informant uses a characteristic rustic 
and semi-archaic diction, containing many cur- 
ious expressions and unusual uses of words. 
Abstracted by Harrietr Ipo., Louisiana State 
University 


Martin, George W., “An Administrative Ap- 
praisal of High School Debating in Three 
Midwestern States,” M.A. Thesis, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, 1446. 

This is an attempt to appraise administrative 
attitude toward debate as it is practiced in 


Illinois, Iowa, and Wisconsin. The study is not 
concerned directly with the claims of the rhe- 
toricans. Its central purpose is to discover what 
principals and superintendents of high schools 
think is good and what they find objectionable 
in interscholastic debate. The dissertation also 
includes considerable tabulated information 
regarding present day practices in organizing, 
curricularizing, and financing the high school 
debate squad. The conclusions, based upon 
returns from over one hundred representative 
schools, are that the alleged educational values 
are actually being realized to a large degree, 
and that the objections have been greatly over- 
emphasized. Objections considered most valid 
attack the manner in which the activity is con- 
ducted rather than the inherent nature of the 
discipline. One of the strongest objections, the 
limited participation in the activity, could be 
removed by curricularizing debate, increasing 
the minimum number of debaters used in meets, 
and limiting the participation of each student 
to a definite number of meets. 

Abstracted by Grorce W. Martin, Freeport 
(Illinois) High School 


Moritz, Hazel Eileen, “A Comparison of the 
Speech Activity of Speech Majors with Non- 
Speech Majors in Speech Classes and in 
Classes Other Than Speech,” M.A. Thesis, 
Michigan State College, 1946. 

The study is an attempt to discover whether 
speech people showed themeslves to be indivi- 
duals capable of effectively expressing their 
thoughts and ideas in classroom recitation and 
discussion according to the judgment of the 
instructors of their classes. The four aspects of 
speech chosen as a basis for judgment are: the 
frequency, the length, the quality of content, 
and the quality of delivery. Instructors of the 
classes chosen for this study were provided with 
rating sheets to aid in judgment. From the 
evidence collected, speech majors did not, on 
the whole, demonstrate themselves to be signifi- 
cantly inferior or significantly superior to their 
non-speech major classmates on the basis of the 
four aspects. 

Abstracted by Cuarirs G. Irwin, Michigan State 

College 


Murphy, Barbara Ann, “An Educational Ap- 
proach to Speech Understanding,” Ph.M. 
Thesis, University of Wisconsin, 1946. 

The author's purpose was to prepare material 
which could be used for a course in Speech 
Understanding or as supplementary material 
for a Fundamentals course. Her aim was to 
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point out the importance of purposive and 
intelligent listening in speech situations, and 
to provide exercise material and explanations 
for the following listening situations: conversa- 
tion, public address, radio, drama, and oral 
interpretation. 

The author bases her work on the theory 
that good listening requires the listener to 
take into consideration stimuli of the speaker, 
the material, the fellow listeners, and his own 
individual response. The by-product of this aim 
of better listening would be better thinking, 
since good listening requires discrimination in 
the evaluation of stimuli, and discrimination 
intvelves scientific thinking. It is reiterated that 
the stimulus-response unit in speech situations 
involves both speaking and listening—an inter- 
dlependent cycle. 

By this type of study, it seems that the listener 
would come to understand the value of active, 
purposive listening and thereby, come to adjust 
himself more ‘satisfactorily to a social world 
in which effective communication is necessary 
for effective existence. 

Abstracted by EpNA Gurpert, State Teachers 
College, Minot, N. Dak. 


Purcel?, Marian Helen, “A Survey of Speech 
Education in the Public High Schools of 
New Mexico,” M.A. Thesis, Denver Univer- 
sitv, 1946. 

This study proposed to determine the number 
of schools in New Mexico offering speech instruc- 
tion, and to what extent and with what equip- 
ment. Two questionnaires, one a _ follow-up, 
brought sixty-five replies from one hundred 
and eight copies mailed. Some of the major 
conclusions are: the majority of schools report- 
ing do not offer speech courses, but improvement 
in interest is noted; most speech teachers are 
primarily English teachers; the maximum credit 
allowed is usually one; speech is generally 
elective; speech correction is needed; dramatics, 
coached by English teachers, is the most common 
form of speech activity; and most superintend- 
ents rated speech fifth in importance in the 
high school curriculum. 

Abstracted by Dororny C. BAKER, Denver Uni- 

versity 


Pyle, Dorothy Herne, “A Survey of Speech 
Correction Facilities in the State of Colorado,” 
M.A. Thesis, Denver University, 1946. 

This study surveyed Colorado’s speech cor- 
rection facilities and their interrelationship and 
coordination among public institutions. It aimed 
to reveal the need for a speech correction pro- 





gram. Questionnaires, personal interviews, and 
library research yielded information. Results 
showed that speech correction is needed by 
about 2.8 per cent of Colorado’s school children, 
but there are not sufficient speech correction 
services to help them. Since 70-75 per cent of 
defective speech cases are articulatory, a speech 
correction program in elementary schools is 
recommended; and perhaps a program in junior 
and senior high schools is needed to care for 
more serious cases in the remaining 25 pe! 
cent. Trained correctionists, some of them 
itinerant for the sparsely settled counties, are 
recommended. The latter might be added to 
the existing welfare units, with funds supplied 
from those already available for handicapped 
children. 

Abstracted by Dororny C. Baker, Denver Uni- 


versity 


Ray, Elaine, “A Study of Trends in Methods 
of Teaching Oral _ Interpretation,” M.A. 
Vhesis, Stanford University, 1946. 

Modern oral reading methods developed out 
of the elocutionary theory and _ practices of 
the 1igth century. In the early part of the 
present century two rather clearly marked trends 
began to emerge and manifest themselves in 
leading teaching methods. One of these stressed 
the psychological process involved in the act 
of interpretation, and came to be called pop- 
ularly the “think-the-thought” school. The 
other placed chief emphasis upon the apprec- 





iation of. literature. These two points of view 
have been modified and expanded by the theory 
and practice of present day teachers of this 
subject, but their influence on that teaching can 
be clearly seen. 

Abstracted by’ Vircir A. ANpERSON, Stanford 
University 


Sayler, Helen Knight, “The Effect of Maturation 
Upon Defective Articulation in Grades VII 
and XII,” M.A. Thesis, Indiana University, 
1946. 

This survey tabulates as to the type and 
variety of articulatory defects found among a 
large unselected group of pupils in the junior 
and senior high schools. Individual tests were 
administered to two thousand pupils from six 
cities of Idaho. 

Results would seem to indicate that maturity 
does not reduce the number of articulatory 
errors in grades VII through XII to the extent 
that it does in grades I through IV. Sex was 
not found a significant factor in the production 
of articulatory defects. 
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The affords information as to which 
sounds are most frequently found to be defec- 
tive and what kinds of errors are made for each 
sound according to each grade level. This in- 
formation would 


survey 


be of value in building a 
speech curriculum to meet the needs of the 
pupils in the secondary schools. A testing tech- 
nique which can be used to locate pupils who 
have included. The 
Survey indicates a need for a speech improve- 


defective articulation is 
ment program as well as speech correction in 
grades VII to XII. 


Abstracted by HeLen SAy Ler, Indiana Uni- 


versity 


Scott, Russell R., “A Course of Study in Speech 
for the Wapato High School, Wapato, Wash- 
ington.” M.A. Ihe State College of 
Washington, 1946. 


I hesis, 


This thesis provides a comprehensive, prac- 
tical, integrated program of training in speaking, 
writing. and reading. Objectives and procedures 
the listed. Emphases are varied to meet the 
superior. average, or low ability of the individual 
students 
Abstracted by S. J. CRANDELL, The State College 
of Washington 


VIL. History or SPEECH EDUCATION 
Dillport, Rayda Wallace, “The Pupils of 
Francois Delsarte,’ M.A. Thesis, Louisiana 


State University, 1946. 

The most popular method of Speech training 
in America from 1870 to 1900 was probably the 
system of The system has 
not. however, been effectively evaluated. This 
study 


Francois Delsarte. 
is an attempt to contribute to such. an 
evaluation through a study of Delsarte’s pupils. 

A careful search through all available sources, 
such as French newspapers of the period, bio- 
graphical data, etc., yielded the names of 
ninety-seven pupils. An attempt was made to 
find biographical material on the lives and ac- 
complishments of each. 

rhe statements may be 
made. Delsarte’s pupils were drawn from many 
professions; among his pupils were singers, 
actors, instrumentalists, writers, painters, church- 


following general 


men, and lawyers. Some of Delsarte’s pupils did 
not study with him until they were mature 
and successful artists. Some listed as Delsarte’s 
pupils in various sources probably only at- 
tended his lectures. Some of his pupils were 
famous in their respective arts; many others 
lived in complete obscurity. In Europe, Delsarte 


‘ 


was known primarily as a teacher of singing 
and only secondarily as a teacher of acting. 
Abstracted by C. L. SHAVER, 
University 


Louisiana State 


Cowperthwaite, Lowery LeRoy, “A History of 
Intercollegiate Forensics at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa,” M.A. Thesis, State University 
of Iowa, 1946. 

This inter- 
collegiate forensics from its inception in 1874 
through 1946. Active literary societies after 1861 
established the tradition and patterns of later 


study traces the evolution of 


intercollegiate forensic contests. Oratorical con- 
tests were conducted from 1874 to 1891 through 
the Interstate Collegiate Association, and since 
that date, through the 
League. 


Northern Oratorical 

Intercollegiate debating was inaugurated in 
1893 and was carried on as “home-and-home” 
contests with strong emphasis on judges’ decis- 
ions until the first World War. After that inter- 
collegiate forensics developed into a more com- 
plex activity. Women’s intercollegiate contests 
were established in 1921, international debating 
in 1924. Later came the student speakers bureaus, 
radio discussion and debate, student congresses, 


and invitational their 


with 
and after-dinner 
speaking, as well as debates and group discus- 
sions. 


tournaments con- 


tests in oratory, extempore 


World War II stressed “Speaking for Victory” 


and caused little diminution of the forensic 
program. 
The underlying philosophy guiding the 


forensic program since 1925 has been the em- 
phasis on the place of speech in the program 
of general education. 

Abstracted by Laura Crowe LL, State University 
of Iowa 


Kyker, Rex Paxton, “A History and Evaluation 
of The Forensic Division of The Interscholas- 
tic League of Texas,” M.A. Thesis, State 
University of Iowa, 1946. 


The University Interscholastic League was 
founded by Professor E. D. Shurter in December, 
1910 with 28 charter schools. It experienced a 
consistent growth until it reached 6150 schools 
in 1931. Its purpose was to improve speaking 
and debate among Texas High School students. 
The League was directed by an executive com- 
mittee. 

In 1911, the county contest was initiated and 
every school was urged to participate and send 
their winners to district and regional contests; 
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winners could attend the state meet at Austin. 
By 1938, sixteen literary contests were conducted. 
Declamation was added to the debate contest 
in 1911. In 1917 the Interscholastic Leaguer, 
official publication, was started. Extempore 
speaking was added in 1935 and one-act play 
contests were held in 1927, and a drama con- 
ference was added in 1940. By 1917, the National 
Convention of University Extension Directors 
conceded to Texas the leadership in_ inter- 
scholastic organizations, both on the score of 
perfection in organization and in the number 
of people reached through its activities. 


Abstracted by REx 
Christian College 


PAXTON Kyker, Abilene 


Tousey, Gail Jordan, “The Elocutionary Teach- 
ings of William Holmes McGuffey,” M.A. 
Thesis, Louisiana State University, 1946. 


This study is an analysis and an evaluation 
of the elocutionary teachings of the McGuffey 


Eclectic Readers, first published between 1836 
and 1838, for years thereafter the most widely 
used series of text books in the history of 
American education. 


The following conclusions 
results of the analysis: 


summarize the 


1. McGuffey recognized the need of specific 


instruction and training for teachers of 
reading. 
2. He stressed clear enunciation as essential 


in teaching foreigners to speak’ English; 
throughout the books there is emphasis on 
correct pronunciation. 

3. He 
and 


formulated and used rhetorical rules 

principles, avoiding the mechanical 
method of teaching oral reading and oratory. 

4. He contended that the reader must under- 
stand the author’s thought before commun- 
icating it. 

Abstracted by Harrierr Inport, Louisiana State 

University i 








GRADUATE THESES—AN INDEX OF GRADUATE WORK IN SPEECH 
AND DRAMA—XIV* 


FRANKLIN H. KNOWER 
The Ohio State University 


SECTION I 
Introduction 


WO hundred and fifty-eight gradu- 
ate degrees in speech and drama are 
here reported. There are 226 masters’ 
degrees and 32 doctorates. The masters’ 
degrees include 96 with thesis title re- 
ported and 130 granted without thesis 
requirement. Only one of these masters’ 
theses was granted before 1946. Two of 
the doctorate degrees were granted be- 
fore this year. 
‘Twenty-nine schools 
ported degrees granted . during 1946. 
The University of Nebraska is the only 
new institution added to this list. 
Table I is arranged to indicate the 
number of the two types of masters’ de- 


graduate re- 


grees and the doctors’ degrees granted 


*The author wishes to express his apprectia- 
tion for the cooperation of institutions supplying 
data which are included in these reports. 


during 1946 and the accumulative totals 
from previous reports for each institu- 
tion which has reported graduate de- 
grees in speech and drama. The several 
types of masters’ degrees with thesis, 
that is M.A., M.S., Ph.M., and M.F.A., 
are listed here as masters’ degrees. Table 
II reports a comparison of the number 
and per cent of the titles indexed in 
various areas in Section III of this re- 
port. It should be emphasized that the 
numbers refer to index listings and not 
to degrees. Many of the degrees are in- 
dexed in more than one area. 

Section II contains the names of stu- 
dents to whom degrees were granted. 
They are listed alphabetically by school, 
year, and type of degree. Section III 
comprises an index of degrees classified 
by subject matter suggested by the title. 
Doctorate thesis title numbers are fol- 
lowed by an asterisk. 


TABLE I 
INSTITUTIONAL SOURCES OF DEGREES GRANTED (1946 DEGREES IN PARENTHESES) 








MASTERS’ DEGREES 


With 
Thesis 

Akron, University of 2 
\labama, University of 17 
Baylor University 8 
Brooklyn College (1) 18 
Carnegie Institute 11 
Colorado State Teachers College 13 
Columbia University Teachers 

College 5 
Cornell University (3) 140 
Denver, University of (13) 86 
George Washington University 2 
Grinnell College 1 
Hawaii, University of 6 
Illinois, University of (1). 24 
Indiana, University of (1) 15 
Iowa, State University of (13) 526 
Louisiana State University . (5 103 
Marquette University (1) 37 
Michigan, University of (16) 115 
Michigan State College (5 17 


Without Doctors’ Combined 
Thesis Total Degrees Potal 
2 2 
1 i8 i8 
x 8 
i8 ia) 
1 11 
(4) 5) 18 I 1g 
(35) 870 875 (4) 39 914 
7 147 (1) 16 193 
86 1 87 
2 2 
1 1 
6 6 
24 24 
15 15 
526 (4) 72 598 
103 18 121 
37 37 
(1) 503 618 35 653 


17 17 
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PABLE I—Continued 
Mills College 2 1 3 , 
Minnesota, University of (2) 55 (1) 12 67 (1) 6 73 
Missouri, University of (4) 24 24 24 
Nebraska, University of (1) 1 1 1 
New Mexico State Normal 
University 38 8 8 
Northwestern University (2) 255 (43) 344 599 (9) 32 O31 
Ohio State University 8) 58 58 2) 9 07 
Ohio University (1) 14 14 14 
Ohio Wesleyan 26 26 
Oklahoma A. and M. 1 1 1 
Oklahoma University 1) 7 17 7 
Pacific, College of the 11 1 11 
Pennsylvania State College 17 17 17 
Purdue University 1) 1 - 16 16 
Redlands, University of { { 
South Dakota, University of 1) 8 S 
Southern Calif.. University of 159 20 15, 504 3) 2 : 
Stanford University 3) {1 {1 2 3 
Svracuse University 19 2 21 2 2 
Utah, University of 1) 24 24 2 
Washington, University of ; S- R= oie 
Washington State College 1 1 
Wayne University 1) 1% 1) 30 he 75 
Western Reserve University I ( 120 121 1) 2 29 
West Texas State College j { 
Wisconsin, University of - 6 2q 330 (4) 65 ) 
Yale University “o ~) 124 181 1) 13 ( 
Totals 95) 2405 130 2298 j8o3 0 0 
PABLE Il 
Tuesrs Crassifiep By Supyecr MATTER AREAS 
Previous Lists New Lists 
Fundamentals Masters’—Number 1021 
Per Cent 19.6 8.7 
Doctors’ —Number 192 11 
Per Cent 25-9 26.2 
Public Speaking Masters'—Numbet 508 12 
Per Cent 9-7 9-5 
Doctors’—Number 134 1 
Per Cent 18.1 26.2 
Interpretative Reading Masters’—Number 164 } 
Per Cent 3.2 2.4 
Doctors’—Numbet 9 
Per Cent 1.2 2.3 
Radio Masters’—Numbe1 136 5 
Per Cent 2.6 1.0 
Doctors’—N umber 14 oO 
Per Cent 1.9 0.0 
Dramatics Masters’—Numbet 1456 98 
Per Cent 27.9 30.1 
Doctors’—Number 132 7 
Per Cent 17.7 16.7 
Speech Pathology Masters’—Number 115 2 
Per Cent 8.0 19.1 
Doctors’—Number 80 ) 
Per Cent 10.8 21.4 
Speech Education Masters’—Number 1507 33 
Per Cent 28.9 26.2 
Doctors’—Number 181 3 
Per Cent 24.4 7.2 
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Secrion II 
TITLES 
$ROOKLYN COLLEGE 
1946 
M.A. 


2647. 


Thesis 
Eisenstadt, The 


tices of Fiorello H. LaGuardia. 


Arthur, Rhetorical Prac- 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY Teacuers COLLEGE 
1946 

Ph.D. Theses 

2045 Bovd, Alice ( 

of Plays Between London and New York, 


\ Study in Relative 


itherine She Interchange 


“1910-1939: \udience 
Response. 
Jacoby, Beatrice 


Carotid Sinus Reflex in Stutterers. 


2619 \n Investigation of the 


26-0. Mammen, Edward W., The Old Stock 
Company School of Acting: A Study of 
the Boston Museum. 

2651. Rossingnol Lois, The Relationships 


Among Hearing Acuity, Speech Produc- 


tion, and Reading Performance of Chil- 
dren in Grades 1A, 1B and 2A. 


CorRNELL UNIVERSITY 
1946 

M.A. Theses 

e652. Cover, Lelia G., Americans and_ the 
Theatre (1750-1870). 

2653. Sloca, Charles, Maxwell Anderson: A 
Study of Growth. 

2654. Stein, Lucille G., Epic Theatre and the 
Living Newspaper. 

Ph.D. Thesis 


Cullen B., A 


Psychology as 


of Social 
leaching 


2655. Owens, Survey 
Bearing on the 


of Public Speaking. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
1946 
M.A. 


2656. 


Theses 

Beck, Martha Bond, An 
the Speech Curriculum and Program as 
Developed in the John B. Young School, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Evaluation of 


2657. Bowen, Elbert Russell, An Experimental 
Investigation of the Suitability of the 
Plastic Unit Setting for the Small Stage. 
Brazie, Gladys, An Evaluation of the 
Units in the English Expression Courses 
for 1944-45 at the University of Denver. 
Bring, Rowland, Scenes from Scanda- 
navian, English, and Mid-European Plays. 
Chenoweth, Stuart C., “Yesterday 
Said Hoday”; 
2661. Daniel, J. T., 


2658. 


2659. 
2660. You 
\ Project in Lyric Theatre. 
An Introductory Study of 


WORK IN 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


2662. 


2»HH2 
2003. 


2664. 


2665. 


2666. 


2005. 


2000. 


of}- 
2070. 


M.A. 


2671. 


2674. 


2075. 


Identification Reactions in Reading, Writ- 
ing, Speaking and Listening. 
Hinds, George L., An Introductory Study 


of Identification Reactions in Reading, 
Writing, Speaking and Listening. 

Jones, Lloyd Samuel, “Years of Service”; 
A Pageant. 

Owens, Rosemary 
An Original Drama 
of William F. Cody. 


Peck, V. Lorraine 


Jane, “The, Colonel;” 


Based on the Life 


\ Group Hearing Test 


for the Primary Level. 

Purcell, Marian Helen, A_ Survey of 
Speech Education in the Public High 
Schools of New Menico, 1O45- 16. 

Pyle, Dorothy Herne, A Survey of Speech 
Correction Facilities in the State of Colo- 


rado. 


Sessions, Beth \daptations of Continental 


Plays for Amateur Production. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
1946 
Thesis 
Hood, Betty Staats, A Technique of 


Speech Rehabilitation for Adult Aphasics. 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 

1946 
Thesis 
Mevis, Elaine, A Study to Determine the 
Effects Which a Fundamentals Course 
in Speech May Have Upon the Bodily 
Action of High School Students in Certain 
Speaking Situations. 


STATI IOWA 


UNIVERSITY OF 
1946 
Thesis 


\llen, Evelyn Young, Speech Program for 


Cerebral Palsied Children in a Public 
School for the Orthopedically Handi- 
capped. 

Bonney, Armon Francis, A _ Director’s 
Study for Robert W. Anderson’s Come 


Marching Home. 

Cowperthwaite, Lowery LeRoy, History of 
Intercollegiate Forensics at the State Uni- 
versity of Iowa. 

Giffin, Kim Quentin, An Analysis of the 
Methods of 
Forum of the Air. 
Hertsel, Andrea Verdine, A Project in 
Design and Lighting for a Production of 
Victor Hugo’s Hernani. 


Discussion the American 











































2676. 


2677. 


2678. 


2679. 


2680. 


2681. 


2682. 


2683. 


Ph.D. 


2684. 


2685. 


2685. 


2687. 


M.A. 
2688. 


Ph.D. 
2689. 


26g0. 


M.A. 
2691. 


Kyker, Rex Paxton, A History and Evalu- 
ation of the Forensic Division of the 
University Interscholastic League 
Texas. 

Martin, William, An 
trative Appraisal of High School Debating 
in Three Midwestern States. 

Phelps, Emma Sue, The Place of Deduc- 
tive Logic in Representative Works on 


of 


George Adminis- 


Argumentation, Debate, and Discussion. 


Platt, James Harvey, A Study of the 
History and Principles of Obturator 
Design. 

Posz, Albert Conrad, A _ Critical 


Analysis of the Theory of Arrangement in 
Selected American Textbooks on Public 
Speaking since 1900. 

Scammon, Richard Lewis, Stage Design 
for Shakespeare’s Antony and Cleopatra. 
Sippel, Hugo Ellis, A Production and 
Prompt Book of William Shakespeare's 
Julius Caesar. 
Sternberg, Mary 
in Stuttering. 
Theses 

Edney, Clarence William, George Camp- 
bell’s Theory of Public Address. 
Lembke, Russell W., The Esthetic Values 
of Dissonance in the Plays of George S. 
Kaufman and his collaborators. 

Pence, Orville Leon, The Concept and 
Function of Logical Proof in the Rhe- 
torical System of Richard Whately. 
Schuell, Hildred Magdalene, Some Speci- 
fic Sex Differences in Relation to Stutter- 
ing. 


Lou, Auditory Factors 


LOUISIANA STATE UNIVERSITY 

1941 
Thesis 
Corson, Richard V., An Approach to 
Stage Make-up Through the Principles 
of Applied Art. 

1936 
Theses 
Blymyer, Louise, Journalistic Dramatic 
Criticism: A Survey of Theatre Reviews 
in New York, 1857-1927. 


1943 
Pedrey, Charles P., A Study of Voice 


Change in Boys Between the 
Eleven and Sixteen. 


Ages of 


1946 
Theses 
Dillport, Rayda Wallace, The Pupils of 
Delsarte. 
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2692. 
2693. 
2694. 


2695. 


M.A. 
2696. 


M.A. 


2697. 


2608. 


2699. 


Harrison, Helen Stewart, A Speech Study 
of Fifty Epileptics. 

Mahan, Marilewan, Some Aspects of the 
Speech of Russellville, Missouri. 

Tousey, Gail Jordon, The Elocutionary 
Teachings of William Holmes McGuffey. 
White, Roberta Fluitt, The Acting Careet1 
of James Edward Murdoch. 


MARQUETTE UNIVERSITY 
1946 
Thesis 
Glye, Dorothy June, Educational Radio: 
A Survey and Evaluation of Educational 
Programs Offered in the Chicago-Milwau- 


kee-Wisconsin Areas During the Year 
1945, 

UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

1946 

Theses 
Beasley, Jane E., Lesson Plans for the 
Teaching of Speech Correction. 
Bohms, Theo. T., A Translation and 


Production Prompt Book for Two Ger- 
man Plays. 

Brown, Prudence L., The Development 
and Evaluation of Clinical Procedures in 
the Rehabilitation of Aphasic Patients 
Hale, George H., Meyerhold’s 
of Dramatic Production. 


Theories 


Hicklin, Fannie F., A ‘Translation of 
La Belle Aventure. 
Humphrey, Mary Hope, The Yankee 


Character in Early American Drama. 
Maddock, Ernest, A Collection and Anal- 
ysis of Conversational Patterns of Chil- 
dren. 

Montgomery, John R., the 
Technique of Choral Speaking. 

Motter, Opal E., A Production Prompt 
Book for The Critic. 

Neuroth, Mary E., 
in High School Assemblies. 

Perkins, Dorothy W., An Item by Item 
Compilation and Comparison of the 
Scores of Seventy-five Young Adult Stut- 
terers on the California Test of Person- 
ality—Adult Form A. 

Sanders, Blanche D., Negro Little The- 
atres of Today. 

Schnoor, Ruth L., A Production Prompt 
Book for Twelfth Night by Shakespeare. 
Sheward, Avonelle L., A Bulletin for the 
Child with a Hearing Loss. 

Vandeman, George E., Spurgeon’s Theory 
of Preaching. 
Wilson, Bertha A., 


Developing 


Speech Opportunities 


A History of the 
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GRADUATE WORK IN 
Theatre in Youngstown, Ohio. 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 
1946 
Theses 
Evestone, Maxine, A Study of the Prob- 


lems Involved in Writing and Producing 
Six Original Half-Hour Radio Plays. 

Kinney, Stanley, A Plan for Educational 
Publicity Through Radio as Developed 
in the Lansing Public Schools. 

Moritz, Hazel, A Comparison of 
Speech Activity of Speech 


the 
Majors with 
Non-speech Majors in Speech Classes and 
In Classes Other Than Speech. 

Sitter, Pauling, A Manual on the Use of 
Music in Radio Drama. 

Wade, Irene, An Analysis of the Speeches 
of Woodbridge N. Ferris. 


UNVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 
1946 
7 he ses 


Evelyn C., A 
Theatre in St. 


Anderson, the 
Peter, Minnesota from its 


Beginning to 1930. 


History of 


LeFevre, Margaret, Theoretical Basis for 
Dramatic Production as a Technique of 
Psychotherapy. 

Thesis 

Irwin, Ramon B., Congressional Debates 
of the James K. Polk Administration— 


\ Study in Factionalism. 


UNIVERSITY OF MitssourRI 


1946 


Theses 


Egbert, James Hamilton, A Critical Study 
of the Neurological Basis of Stuttering. 
Friend, Dorothy, A Production Book of 
Gammer Gurton’s Needle. 

Powell, Victor Morgan, Public Speaking 
in Missouri: 1898. 

White, Hollis Lee, Occasions for Speech- 
making in Missouri: 1889-1890. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
1946 
Thesis 
Lee, Lurlie B., An Analysis of Hearing 


Loss Among Public School Children of 
Nebraska with Special Reference to Those 
Having Speech Deficiencies. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
1946 
Theses 
Bourland, Frances, Effect of Tone Control 
on Performance of a Hearing Aid in Back- 
ground Noise. 
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2727. 


2731. 


2733- 


2734- 


2739- 


2740. 


2741. 


no 
~I 
_ 
no 


2743- 


223 


Cochran, Majorie Walsh, Masking in 
Audiometry. 
. Theses 


Crandell, Stewart Judson, Social Control 
Techniques in the Speech of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union. 

Donner, Stanley T., The Speaking and 
Reading of Mark Twain. 

Henning, J. H., An Experimental Study 
of the Role of Presumption and Burden 
of Proof in Problem Solving. 

Keys, John W., The Comparative Thres- 
hold Acuity of Monaural and Binaural 
Hearing for Pure Tone and Speech as 


Exhibited by “Normal” and Hard of 
Hearing Subjects. 
Lightfoot, Charles M., Manual Serial 


Discriminative Action of Stutterers. 
Peacher, Georgiana A., A Clinical Study 
of Contact Ulcer of the Larynx. 
Rickard, Paul B., An Experimental Study 
of the Effectiveness of Group Discussion 
in the Teaching of Factual Content. 
Utley, Jean L., The Development and 
Standardization of a Motion Picture 
Achievement Test of Lip Reading Ability. 
Wrage, Naomi Herren, A Study of Repre- 
sentative Anti-War Arguments Presented 
in Congressional Debates During Specified 
Periods Between 1809 and 1941. 

On1o STATE UNIVERSITY 

1946 

Theses 
Belton, Lois Hariette, A Rhetorical 
Analysis and Criticism of the Available 
Arguments in the Ranney-Dennison Joint 
Gubernatorial Debates in Ohio in 1859. 
Bonner, John Thomas, A _ Survey of 
Contest Extemporaneous Speaking in the 
High School Speech Leagues of the United 
States. 
Jackson, Esther Merle, Children of the 
Moon by Martin Flavin: A Production 
Thesis. 
Johnson, Samuel Ross, Death Takes a 
Holiday, A Comedy in Three Acts by 
Alberto Casella, Rewritten for the Amer- 
ican Stage by Walter Ferris; A Production 
Thesis. 
Morehead, Hubert Michael, The Constant 


Wife, By W. Somerset Maugham: A 
Production Thesis. 
Obee, Harold Brehm. Outward Bound, 


by Sutton Vane; A Production Thesis. 
Russell, William John, Russet Mantle; 
A Production Thesis. 
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2744. Stockman, Otto William, An Evaluation 
of the Rhetorical Theory of the Sermon 
on the Mount. 

Ph.D. Theses 

2745. Mathews, Jack, A Proposed Technique for 
Measuring the Type and Amount of 
Loaded Language Used in a Speech and 
the Application of this Technique to the 
Study of the Effect of Loaded Language 
on the Amount of Information Audiences 
Remember from Two Recorded Speeches 
Dealing with Capital-Labor Disputes. 

2746. Staats, Lorin Coover, The Extent of 
Variation of the Denotative Meaning 
Attached by Audiences to the Forty-Six 
Common Nouns in Context, in an Excerpt 
from a Speech Delivered by Franklin 


Delano Roosevelt on November 4, 1940 


Onto UNIVERSITY 
1946 
M.A. Thesis 
2747. Coffman, Ruth Elizabeth, A Practical 
Plan for a Unit in Speech Correction for 
Athens County. 


UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMA 
1946 
M.A. Thesis 
2748. Pafford, Ruth B., Amy Lowell, Oral Inter 
preter. 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY 
1946 
M.A. Thesis 
2749. Campbell, Clayton C., Comparative Re- 
actions to Radio Instruction from WBAA. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 
1946 
M.A. Thesis 
2750. Drafahl, Elnora M., An Analysis of the 
Figures of Speech as Aids to Clearness 
in the War Sermons of Dr. Harry Emerson 
Fosdick. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
1946 

Ph.D. Theses 

2751. Clark, Robert D., The Pulpit and Plat- 
form Career and the Rhetorical [Theory 
of Bishop Mathew Simpson. 

2752. Schultz, Donald Arthur, A Study of Non- 
directive Counselling as Applied to Adult 
Stutterers. 

2753. Wood, Kenneth Scott, A Study of Par- 


M.A. 


275A. 


V.A. 


2759. 


2760. 
‘ 


Ph.D. 
2762. 


=< 


ental Maladjustment Factors Associated 
with Functional Articulatory Defects in 
Children. 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


1946 
Theses 
Albright, Robert William, A Comparison 
of Good and Poor Speakers on Series 


of Neuromuscular Tests. 
Jones, Marnetta M., The Relations! ip of 


Certain Personality Traits Oo Stage 
Fright. 

Kramer, Marion M., A Critical Examin 
ation of Studies on Psycholog \spects 


of Stuttering 


Thesis 
Wilson, Robert H 
Aspect of Dramatic Direction 


UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTO 
1946 

Theses 
Costy, James Otto, Modern Spanish Plavs 
on the New York Professional Stag 
Ross, George Walter, War Plays in th 
(American Theatre 1939-45. 
Wallace, Robert Dawson, \ Longitudinal 
Study of the Development of Speech 
During the First Five Years 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY 
1946 
Thesis 
Zeisser, Charles C., The Presence of Speech 
Techniques of Effective Preaching in the 
Sermons of Four Outstanding Preachers 
in the United States Today. 


WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY 
1946 
Thesis 
McCalmon, George A., A Study of Some 
Renaissance and Baroque Factors in Thea- 
tre Style of Inigo Jones. 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
1946 

Theses 
Bender, Eloise Marie, A Critique of the 
Agencies Serving the Deaf and Hard-of- 
Hearing. 
Dunham, Annabel, The Rh Blood Factor 
as a Possible Cause of Delayed Speech. 








ted 
in 
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2765. Rutledge, Franklin Paul, Molnar: The 
Dramatist. 

2766. Sanford, Lourinda Rhoades, The Tech- 
niques Used in Peace Speeches Made by 
Members of the Society of Friends from 
1914 to 1941 

Ph.M. Theses 

2767. Duffy, John Kenneth, Auricular Training 
as a Rehabilitation Measure for Aural 
Casualties of World War II. 

2768. Murphy, Barbara Ann, An Educational 
\pproach to Speech Understanding. 

ef6q. Pierce. Robert, T1 Laneguas Develop- 
ment of Orphan Children. 

Ph.D. Theses 

2770. Cass, Carl B., Occupational Opportunities 
in the New York Theatre. 

2771. Farma, William Joseph, A Study of Com- 
parative Speech Forms of Delivery with 
Special Reference to Interpretative Read- 
ing. 

2772. Phillips, David ¢ Some Factors that 
Make for Effective and Ineffective Con 
versation. 

2773. Robinson, Rex |! Persuasion in the’ 
Speeches of the Presidential Campaign of 
1940. 


YALE UNIVERSITY 
1946 
Ph.D. Thesis 
2774. White, Natalie E., Shakespeare on the 
New York Stage, 1891-1941. 


SECTION III 


INDEX 
FUNDAMENTALS 


iction: Instruction in 2670. 

dudiences: Memory for loaded words 2745* 
Theatre 2648*. 

Activities: Conversation 2703, 2772*, Discus- 
sion in teaching 2734*, of Speech majors 2715. 

Content and Composition: “Arrangement” in 
textbooks 2680, Burden of proof 2730*, Logical 
proof 2686*, Persuasion 2773*, Social 
techniques 2728*. 


control 


Emotion: Personality traits and 2755. 

Language: Figures of speech 2750, Denotative 
meaning 2746*, Identification reactions 2661, 
2662, Loaded language 2745*. 

Personality: Neuromuscular tests and 2754, 
and stagefright 2755. 

Phonetics: In Russellville, Missouri 2693. 

Voice: Change in boys 2690*, Contact ulcer 


of larynx 2753*. 


SPEECH AND DRAMA 


PuBLIC ADDRESS 


Debating: Anti-War congressional 2736*, 


Polk \dministration congressional 2720°*, 
Raney-Dennison 2737. 

Discussion: Burden of proof 2730*, Methods 
2674. 

History: University of Towa forensics 2763 
In Missouri (1898) 2723, (1889-1890) 2724, Per- 
suasion 2773*. 

Homiletics: Speech technitjues in 2761, 
Spurgeon’s 2711. 

Orators: Woodbridge N. Ferris 2717, Fosdick 
2750, LaGuardia 2647, Mark Twain 2720*, 
Bishop Mathew Simpson 2751*, Spurgeon 2711. 

Public Speaking: Peace speech techniques 
2766, Social control techniques 2728*, and 
social psychology 2655%* 

Rhetoric: George Campbell’s 2684*, Of Sermon 
on the Mount 2744. Bishop Mathew Simpson’s 
2751*, Whately’s 2686" 


INTERPRETATIVE READING 
Choral Speaking 2704, Delsarte’s pupils 2691, 
Amy Lowell’s 2748, Speech delivery and 277 


* 
/ if ° 


1 
RApDIO 

Educational 2696, Educational publicity by 

2714, Instruction 2749, Music in 2716, Writing 

and producing for 2713 


DRAMATICS 


Acting: Old stock company 2650*. 
fctors: Delsarte 2691, James Edward Murdoc!: 
2095. 

Audiences: New York and London 2648*. 

Community: Negro 2708. 

Criticism: Journalistic 2689*. 

Directing and Producing: Architectural aspect 
of 2757. 

Dramatists-Playwrights-Producers: Maxwell 
Anderson 2653, George S. Kaufman 2685*, 
Meyerhold 2700, Molnar 2765, Shakespeare 
2774° 

History—In America: Occupational opportun- 
ities in New York 2771*, From 1750 to 1879 
2652, In St. Peter, Minnesota 2718, Spanish plays 
2758, War plays 2759, Yankee in 2702, In Youngs- 
town, Ohio 2712, Shakespeare on New York 
Stage 2774*. 

History—General: Epic theatre 2654. 

Lighting: For Hernani 2675. 

Makeup: Applied art in 2688. 

Music: In radio drama 2716. 

Pageantry: Original 2663. 

Plays: Adaptation for amateurs 2668, Original 
“The Colonel” 2664, Spanish plays 2758, Trans- 
lation of La Belle Aventure 2701. 
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Prompt Books-Production-Interpretations: Fla- 
vin’s Children of the Moon 2739, Robert W. 
Anderson’s Come Marching Home 2672, Maug- 
ham’s The Constant Wife 2741; The Critic 2705, 
Casella’s Death Takes a Holiday 2740, Gammer 
Gurton’s Needle 2722, Two German plays 2698, 


Shakespeare’s Julius Caesar 2682, Vane's Out- 
ward Bound 2742, Russet Mantle 2743, Scenes 
from European plays 2659, Shakespeare's 


Twelfth Night 2709, Yesterday You Said Today 

2660. 
Stage 

Antony and Cleopatra 2681, For Hernani 2675, 


and Theatre Design: Shakespeare’s 


Plastic unit settings 2655, Inigo Jones 2762*. 
SPEECH PATHOLOGY 


Analysis: Of epileptics 2692, Rh factor and 
delayed speech 2764. 
Articulation: And 


2753*, And rehabilitation of war casualties 2767. 


Parental maladjustment 
Hearing: Agencies serving 2763, Bulletin for 


children 2710, Aids for 2726, Masking 2727, 


Motion picture test of lip reading 2735*, Ne- 
braska survey 2725, Speech, reading and 2651*, 
Test of 2665, Threshold acuity for 2731*. 

History: Obturator design 2679. 

Tests: California test of personality and stut- 
terers 2707, Group hearing 
2735*- 

Therapy: Adult aphasics 2669, For aphasics 


2665, Lip reading 


2699, Cerebral palsied children 2671, Dramatic 
production in 2719, Lesson plans for 2697, 2747. 
Auditory 2683, And 
California test of personality 2707, Carotid sinus 


Stutterers: factors in 
reflex of 2649*, Neurological basis 2721, Non- 


directive counseling of 2752*, Psychology of 
2756, Sex differences in 2687*. 
Surveys: Colorado speech correction 2667, 


Hearing loss 2725. 


EDUCATION 

Analysis of Needs: Hearing, speech, and read- 
ing 2651*, Identification reactions 2661, 2662. 

Articulation and Pronunciation: And parental 
maladjustment 2753*, And war casualties 2767. 

Assembly and Auditorium: Speech in 2706. 

Books-Manuals-Syllabi: “Arrangement” in 
2680. 

College and University: Denver 2658, lowa 
2673, Speech majors 2715. 

Curriculums: In John B. Young School 2656, 
Units for English 2658. 

Debating: Towa forensics 2673, Survey 2677, 
Texas League forensics 2676 

Elementary School: Hearing, 
reading 2651*, Hearing test 2665. 


speech, and 


Exercises: For Bodily Action 2670. 
History: Towa forensics 2673, Texas League 
forensics 2676. 


Methods: Delsarte 2691, McGuffey 2694, 
Speech correction 2697. 

Oral Reading: Choral speaking 2704. 

Radio: Chicago-Milwaukee-Wisconsin area 


2696, Instruction in 2749. 

Secondary School: Debating 2677, Extem- 
poraneous speaking 2738, Texas Forensic League 
2776. 


Surveys: Colorado 2667, Debating 2677, 
Nebraska 2725, New Mexico Public Schools 2666, 
Texas 2676. 

Theory: Development of speech 2761, Speech 
of orphan children 2769, Speech understanding 
2768. 

Testing and Rating: Neuromuscular test 2754, 
California test 2707, Group hearing 2665, Lip 
reading 2735*. 

Values - Results: Discussion in teaching facts 


2734*, Instruction on bodily action 2670. 


INSTITUTIONAL SOURCES OF DEGREFS 


Brooklyn College 2647 
Columbia University 

Teachers College 2648-2651 
Cornell University 2652-2655, 
Denver University 2656-2668 
Illinois, University of 2669 
Indiana University 2670 
Iowa, University of 2671-2687 
Louisiana State University 2688-2695, 
Marquette University 2696 
Michigan, University of 2697-2712 


Michigan State College 2713-2717 
Minnesota, University of 2718-2720 
Missouri, University of 2721-2724. 
Nebraska, University of 
Northwestern University 
Ohio State 


2725 
2726-2736 


University 2737-2746 


Ohio University 2747 
Oklahoma University 2748 
Purdue University 2749 
South Dakota University 750 
Southern California, University of 2751-2753 
Stanford University 2754-2756 
Utah, University of . 2757 
Washington, University of 2758-2760 
Wayne University 2761 
Western Reserve University 2762 


Wisconsin, University of 
Yale University 


2763-2773 
2774 




















EDITORIAL NOTE 


With this volume the present editor of SPEECH MONOGRAPHS completes two 
terms, Or six years, of service in this capacity, and retires. 


The first four years were difficult indeed, for research publication was neces- 
sarily overshadowed by the war. The last two have been in sharp contrast, since 
a flood of superior material has replaced the paucity of those before. 


This volume reflects the contrast in a number of ways. First, its size is 
greater than any preceding it—greater than any two of its five immediate predeces- 
sors. (Fora number of reasons, it has seemed desirable to print in one volume 
the equivalent of more than the two annual numbers authorized for this year by 
the Executive Council of the Association at the last conference.) Second, the 
preponderance of studies dealing with public address in this volume must be 
evident to any reader. For some time, and especially in the five volumes imme- 
diately preceding this, studies in this area have been declining. ‘This trend ap- 
pears to have been sharply reversed. 


The editor once more desires to express his deep indebtedness to all those 
individuals who have aided him in his difhcult first four years. Without their 
help, and the unfailing loyalty and support of the Executive Council of the 
Association, the Committee on Finance, and the Executive Secretary, the con- 
tinuous publication of SpEEcH MonoGRAPHs would have been impossible. 


The retiring editor wishes for his successor the same cooperation and sup- 
port he himself has enjoyed; and lays down his blue pencil not only with relief 
but with the pleasurable conviction that SpeEcH! MONOGRAPHS will increase in 
quality and influence during the next few years. 








